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r.ev.    PhlllliiB     Br««ks,    Dr.    Bartol    atjd 
Others— Poem  by  Sirs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


The  new  kindergarten  fertile  blind,  at  iho 
corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Roxbnry — 
tlio  only  iuatitution  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
btiitos— was  formally  dedicated  yesterday 
afiornoou.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presidud  at  the 
exercises  and  iiitroduoed  aucceiaively  as  speak- 
ers th«  Fiev.  Dr.  A.  P.  PeabodT,  tho  Rev. .  Dr. 
DiiUips  Brooks,  the  Rov.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol, 
lliF)  Rev.  IJrooke  Herford,  the  Hon. 
Juhn  W.  Dickinson,  chairman  of  the 
M  ate  board  of  education,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rudocnnaehi.  the  Greek  consul 
at  Boston.  Mrs,  Julia  Ward  Howe  also  ap- 
jieared  among  the  celebrants  u|)on  Miis  aunpi- 
liuHs  occasion,  and  read  in  her  clear,  beauti- 
fully modulated  voieo  an  exquisite  poem, 
iiewlj  written.  To  this  distinguished  com- 
pany listened  a  larpa  eatherinR  iu  which  were 
seen  rhe  following  Indies  and  gentlemen:  Mr. 
nnd  Mi's-  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Mr.  Edward  N. 
P.?rkins,  Mrs.  Louis  A^'ossiz,  Mra.  John  S. 
Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Georire  W . 
Wales,  Mr.  William  Endieott,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Endicotl-,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
?Iuntington  Wolcott,  Mr.  James  Sturgis, 
Mrs,  John  S.  Dwight,  Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew, 
Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
0.  Grover,  Mr,  Francis  Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Cobb,  Miss  Anna  C.  LowoU,  Miss  Savali 
Littell,  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  Miss  Julia 
Rosana  Gilnian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wales, 
Mrs.  I^amuel  Eliot,  Miss  Julia  Frothingham, 
Miss  Fannie  Webster,  Mrs.  Henrj-  W.  Bellows, 
Mi-.i.  Maria  C.  Porter,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
the  Rev.  Stopford  Wentworth  Brooke.  The 
iileasure  of  the  company  was  further  increased 
by  the  music  contributed  by  the 
blind  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 
'Hie  cimipi>5ers  levied  upon  were  J.  S.  Bach. 
Ivreutzer,  Beethoven  and  Alit,  Jliss  Louisa 
>r.  Alcott's  littlo  lyric,  "The  Blind  Lark's 
.■^ong"  (which  formed  part  of  the  story,  under 
the  same  title,  which  she  v/TOte  for  the 
No-eniber  number  of  St.  Nicholas  in  aid  of 
the  Idndergarten),  w.is  aung  by  nine  little 
e-irls.  Another  interestinpr  occurrence  w-as 
1  he  reading  by  Miss  S.  E,  Lane  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  of  some  lines  which  had  been  aug- 
pested  to  her  by  the  lost  words  of  Mrs.  Jnba 
Rominia  Anagnos.  "Take  care  of  the  Httle 
blind  cliildi-eu."  They  were  fluently  read 
from  raised  tj-pe  by  the  aid  of  the  uimble  and 
sensitive  tiiitjers.  ,    , ,  .       , 

The  exercises  were  held  m  the  g>'muasmm 
upon  the  fourth  (the  top)  floor  of  the  buildinp. 
Dr.  Eliot  made  the  opening  address.  In  little 
less  ihim  l^ve  years,  he  said,  since  the  proposi- 
tion to  egtablish  a  kindergartp.n  for  the  blind 
had  been  made  public,  they  were  now 
assemblod  within  the  walls  of  the  completed 
building  to  open  the  school  tor  little  Sightless 
children.  This  achievement  aroused  in  him 
memories  of  the  dead  whose  hearts  had  been 
in  this  work.  To  Mrs.  Anagnos  he  paid 
a  glowing  and  beautiful  tribute,  and 
recalled  Henry  B,  P'W  ^^  -lie  then 
)iiade  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution.  The  sum  which  had  been  con- 
tributed for  it  was  S66.on0.  and  S11,000 
more  were  needed  to  freo  it  from  all  debt.  In 
addition  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  income  of 
.SGOOO  per  annum  to  carri'  ou  the  work.  How 
insigniEcaut  seemed  the  amount  when  pre- 
sented to  a  community  such  as  Boston !  In 
concluding  his  eloquent  arldress  Dr.  Eliot 
summed  up  his  appreciation  of  the  beneficence 
ol  this  kindergarten  work  by  declaring  that 
no  higher  or  holier  namo  could  be  given  to  the 
ninetepnth  century  tJian  that  of  the  Age  of 
the  Children. 

Dr.  Peabody  said  that  blindness,  closing  one 
gateway  to  tlie  soul,  only  crowded  the  more 
the  other.  The  blind  heard  more  quickly, 
were  more  influenced  through  their  ears  than 
the  seeing,  and  lacked  the  corrective  of  sight. 
How  blessed,  then,  were  those  who  took  care 
that  the  first  impressions  of  the  blind  were 
true  and  justl  Let  these  little  ones  have 
priestly  guidance  and  the  teaching  of  tender 
and  enlightened  women.  The  blind  woio  un- 
jitted  for  the  full  fight  of  faith  in  the  world. 
Men  needed  for  that  fight  every  sense,  every 
weapon,  that  God  gav6.  For  these  he  coveted 
the    stnitrglo    and  the    triumph;   but.    for    the 


iroueur-iff  ii.  ;.-"irfise5  Uy  liu  >i  Tgiiiii, 
depai'tmeot  of  me  institu  ion,  a  few  ^urief  ex- 
plaualory  i-eniavks  word  made  on  tho  subject  by 
Mr.  liarvey  N.  .Sliepard.  Mr.  SliCpacd  fepoKo 
Of  the  work  recent  y  co  nmoncad  iu  the  kinder- 
gartou  djp.irtmeui  .if  tho  Porkius  iBsiltu.iou, 
oui\  suiJ  that  the  scliool  was  now  free  from 
debt,  lint  no  provision'  has  as  yoi:  been  made 
for  the  tatnro,  and  be  trusieu  that  ihe  public 
wiiicb  had  in  the  lasL  resiiundcd  :o  I'reoly  to  iha 
fiRil  lOi  aid  would  co^itrinuw  cuou^'h  to  estab- 
lish a  pernianont  fund  or  sluO.OUO,  which  would 
place  all  f  nlnra  doubts  aside. 

After  Mr.  Snepurti  had  ciused  hie  remarks  the 
kia.Iorgart 'U  class  practically  illusiratad  ihi 
beuetita  which  Iboy  have  received  from  the 
Bchool  liy  luodullin?  h^uaehold  articles  in  soft 
clay  and  th.m  showini  tliem  and  desu'ibiug 
Ihalx  Ui6  10  ihi  audience.  Sinfring'  by  iha  mom- 
bore  of  the  school folluv^od,  at  iha  close  of  which 
the  valedictory  was  delivered  by  \yilllam  Beard 
p.-rrv.  Mr.  I'errv  was  foUowed  upon  tho 
platform  bv  Prciident  Eliot,  who  presented 
diploioiis  to  the  grad  atini  class,  tito  mo.nbera 
of  which  aro ;  tJa  oline  hasLman  Adauia, 
Clavencj  Wiliior  i  asfo.-tl,  Asa  i  ve  eit  B  u^on, 
George  WlUiim  Brown  Frederick  i  aies  Gou.d, 
Christopher  .^!bo  ins  Wic  es  osvlauu.  l:,1.9ha 
Itnl'insuu  Ivenjoii,  Wi.liam  iioard  ie  ry. 
Wilaui  Sie.uo  aii.ith,  JratiickTrancis  Mash- 
In  tou> 

At.ar  t^epros■■ntat  01  of  diplouias  ;bc  exer- 
cises were  do  u  i  iiy  a  cho:a3  by  the  svhoe 
school,  led  by  the  ba.  d. 


of  this  earthly  warfarfl.  it  WJgrtf  beat  to  train  n,  jT 
it-nomnw  of  the  evil  in  tho  world.    .  ^nd- p' i- 
chance,  (h-^re  would  come  a   day    when   tlics-. 
«o  ^tielded,  would   thank   God    that  throu,  h  ^ 
theipiufirinity  they  had   been   saved  from  sin 
and  made  partakers  oi  the  eternal  lite. 

Dr    Brooks  said  that  the  titles  of  iour  httle 
pamphlets  which  had  been  placed   in  h>s  hand    | 

me    for  each  of  the  years  1889,  1884,  18S.5  . 

nd  188G,  toldnhe  whole  story  of  the  mce,^  i 
tion  and  completion  ot  the  »f°^«^«:^"'"-  ,J"- 
tho  work  was  not  yet  compleled.  for  the  endow- 
ment was  yet  to  come,     there  wore  two  tunes 

h^    said,    when   it  Y"^ ''!^''«^*i'}^  ^^.^    was 
the  usefulness  of  a  buildmg.     lie    farst    was 
when    it     had     long     s«7«d     us     purpose; 
*-heQ    there    the  sick  bad   been   healed,  the 
ignorant   umght.    The  second   «i3   ^vh^^  for 
the  fii-st  time  it  was  to  be  put  to  its  use.     ^one 
who  had  but  just  looked  mlo  the  empty  rooms 
which  had  not  yet  seen  .tl^^'-;  ^^S  '^^^^iX 
plovment  could  have   failed  to  think   ot  the 
Korance   which  was  here  to  be  enlightened. 
o^    the      dull      and      torpid      countenances 
?4icli    were     here    to     be     brightened    into 
i  happiness  and   intelligence.     This  nistitutmn 
,  he  said,  was  impos^iible  years  ago,  because  m.n 
had  not  thought  deeply  enougl. ;    it    be  onged 
,  dislinctiv  to  an  advanced  oiviluation.     At  tie 
.melusi.m  of  the  singing  which   followed   the 
,.lo«o  of  Ur.  Brooks's  remarks,  he   again   came 
lurwrd  and  announced  that  a  gentleman   had 
r-rotioivdto  subscribe    SIOOO   provided  the 
"Ui;.i:nninL'  S10,000  needed  could   be   secured.  ( 
ilie  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  spoke  in  his  usuari 
chemful,  cheery  strain.     He  thought  the  ad 
dresses  had  taken  too  low  a  tone,     i  ho  speak 
ers  had  been  talking  about   these   young  blind  , 
neople    in    a    wav   to    make    each  other    ci-y  | 
rhiuVntcrl;    but    he    looked   at    these    young 
people   find  t.hey   did   not    appear  to    hira   to 
be      so    very     miserable.       For      aU      they 
could  not  see.  there  was  10.000  times  as  much 
moi-e  that  tliey  could  see    as  well    as    anyone. 
;  Sight  was  only   a  matter  of  degree,     Ihere 
,  were  people  who  went  from  Dan  to   Beersheba 
with  the  best   eyes,  that  never  needed   to   be 
anectacled,    and    saw    nothing.       [L.anghter.] 
Tims  it  had  occurred  to  hun  how   much  move 
there    was     to    be    seen     by      the     inward 
than       by      the       outward       eyes.         With 
the  physical  eyes  the   outward  substance  was 
seen  ■  with  the  inward  eyes  the  laws  of  thmf^. 
The^   was,   he  said,   a   wonderful    POwer  in 
nature  for  supplying  the  vacant  places.  Ve 

nro  sony  that  they  can't  ^e  our  faces.     V-  hat 
do  a  fpw  do7.en  facesmatter  to  them?   [Laugh- 
ter,]  A  mental  -vision  of  the  face  of  bouratesis 
worth  them    all,    and    thut    they    can    have 
as  well  as  we.     1  don't  want  these  young  peo- 
ple to  go  home  from   hero  and  sit    down    and 
say:    'Oh.  what  a  wretched  lot   we  are;    let  s 
have  a  good  cry.'  "     The  value  of   the  kinder-   i 
garten  lay.  Mr.  Herford  thought,   in   the  tact  ] 
that  the  earlier  tJie  children  were  caught,  tie  | 
more    subtle    their    senses     could    be    marln.  : 
Another        value       lay       in       the        large 
element      of      mutual      helpfulness      which 
the    kindergarten    rendered   necessary.      Ke- 
ferrine  to   what  he  had   said  about  nature  s- 1 
aiing  the  vacant   places,  he   said  that   if  any  ^ 
were  disposed  to    imitate    nature   there   were  i 

■  ten  vacant  places  ou  the  subscription   list  into 
'  which  it  wouldn't  t^ke  thera  three  minutes  to 

I  grow.     [Great  laughter  and  applause.]  I 

'     Mr.  Dickinson  nest  spoke.     He  said: 
I      Tliose  wlio  have  studied  cai-efu1ly  the  rcli\ii"i>>- 
nf  oiliicatioii  to  the   well-being   or   the  inilividn.ii 

■  in.  ■!■  ,.  ■■.!  \n   f'lis:     That  the   tii-st  steps  a   i--bikl  , 
i  .]  .    '      1,       ■  I.  llci-t\ml  ami   moral   csiveer  are   all 

II  ,    ,    ■    ,  I       \:  .   ui-eJ   a  Uind  ot  training  in   oui-  ^ 

_    , .,,  ■Mt.t,on    which    shiill    precoik^   the  ! 

1^1,1,  1  i..iu.^  ^i'^  to  wliichtho  child  ia  usually  Fuli- 
iieot^din  the  pi'lmnvy  school.    Without  violeuie 

til  tlieh-  voutliti.l  natures,  tlie  yi.ani; 
i  children   may   I'O  so     directed   in   those     eser- 

cises  that  have  amuBemunt  for  their  end  as 
I  to  enter,  at  ahout  7  years  of  niie,    the   primary 

ei-hoolfi    Iree  ironihad    hitliits.  with  thoir  pmv.-rs 

trained  to  Bell-activity,  anil  their  inmils  store. 
,  w.lh  a  rich  collection  of  Important  facts.     U  al 

o  ir  ciiihli-cn  could  pass  ivoio  a  well  conducted 
'  kiiKleriravioii  to  their  courses  of   primary  study  I 

Iini  surr  it  -voukl  nt  once  appear  that  h.  foundation 
imd  b.-en  established  for  rapid  and  successfnl 
oroereas.  I'lio  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
fwm  to  be  natural  and  adaoted  to  produce 
the  happiest  results  upon  the  mtant  mind. 
I  wish  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  could  be 
,  ,_    I I  ::.r,^  nil  nTiraniinnta.    Tt  would  nrcseot 


rod>li-i 


o  all  our  schools.    It  would  present  , 
11  thitiga  "for  their  ousorvation  aiid 


J 


5allh 


,,,,,, ii  ot  words  to    bo    committed  t 

,     , -,■      I    liaii  encoiiraae  our  teachers  to  come 

lii-n-  liiil  li-ai-n  how  the  object.ve  method  ot 
t,.uoliiau:  enn  he  literally  applied.  The  dis- 
t".M. ashed  institution  of  which  this  kiiider- 
KLVteii  is  an  adjuuct  Has  already  furnished  u  good 
Illustration  to  the  teachers  ot  the  Common 
of  the  best  methods  of  t.-^i'-hfTi?  thf  i^r 
asuallv  taught  in  the  scluioK;  it  mnv -fin 

well  prepartd  to  show  tlic  ln-.'t  im^n -  "i  i 

the  infant  mind  to  form  sn..li    Hii'i- ■"    Hi 
feelinir    and   chinjsmg   u-    ^''"'''    l.""'');:"';;  ;,  ;,„V 
auccessfol  wolk  lii.tiiO  counas  of   ui^iruntion  thut 
arc  to  follow. 

Mr  Kodoeanaehi  spoke  symnathetically  ot 
the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
annouiiced  thut  the  Orpheus  Society  would 
give  a  concert  on  May  13  in  aid  of  the  in- 
stitution. ,  .       .       , 

Dr,'  Eliot  again  spoke,  recognizing  in  elo- 
quent' language  the  gieat  aeivice^  of  Mr. 
Anagnos.  and  concluded  by  reading  some 
verses  bv  Laura  Biiifgman.  who  was 
present,  and  stood  during  the  readme. 
The  school  will  be  organized  on  May  2  with 
fifteen  or  twouty  pnpiU  from  4  to  9  _  y^^^s  of 
age.  Only  poor  children  will  be  received.  Ihe 
amount  of  the  endowment  fund  is  SIOO.OOO. 
During  the  afternoon  a  check  for  &1000  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 


—^       ,''i  iCxcvcise^  In   Tre«»o»t  Tem- 
'     VoKlcrJny   Arteriioon. 

.' ihe  couunencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
luitimtiou  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  held  iu  Tiemont  Temple  yesterdStV^ 

afiomoon  before  an  audience  that  la  no  sli?  f  ■ 
degree  laxed  the  soaiin?  capacily  of  Iho  house. 
Tha  presideat,  I)r.  Samuel  Ki  ot,  presided,  and  | 
the  ho;u'd  of  iruitees  occupied  seaU  upon  ih: 
platform  iu  fiont  of  the  piaduatiiig    cfass  and 
meuibcrs  of  tha  school.    The  af.ernoiu's  pni-    • 
gramme  was  opened   by  organ  phiymi  by  Mr. 
OhnrlQs  H.    Presoott,  at   the    clo--o    of    which 
President  Eliot  read  a  letter  from  tJov.  Ames,    [; 
exprossinf  regret  that  prevlons    euga^emenls  t 
ju'eveate  J  him  from  I  eiog  present  at  the  exer-    ,'■ 
j  cliss.    Jiev.  M.  J.  Savage  was  then  inli'oduced  I 
I  and  made  tho  opening  addrcjs,  in  part  as  ful- 
;  lows  : — ■ 

I  never  ctand  in  the  presence  of  a  brother  or 
Eistcr  lo^sfavoroil  than  myself  withont  a  feeling 
of  svinpatliv  and  humility,  for  I  llilnk  thsit  thoy  j 
who  tack  any  or'  thdr  senses  are'shui  oul,  at  '/ 
least,  irom  one  of  the  many  mansjons  of  the    /   .^.-h 
Great  Father.    Why  is  it  that  lai;k  oi  sight  a»-  f — *" 
roa  3  more  to  our  svmoathy  than  anything  else  > 
Is  It  because  tho  wur'd  is  so  beauliful  to  us  that 
wo  have  for  tho-^e  who  cannot  see  and  atipreciate   , 
it.    and   wuo   l'O   thrunirh    lifo   in   darknusa.  a 
draioatic  svmpaibv  ?    These  friends  or  ours  who  , 
have  lost  or  ujvcr  po-sej^cd  llie  sense  of  sight  ' 
have,  however,  some  comi-iensation   in  the  mar- 
vellous sense  01  touch,  which  they. develop  so  i 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  tho  root  or  germ  oi  all 

It  may  b9  that  tho  blind  are  not  aa  badlv  cnn- 
ditional  in  some  respects  as   we  gjnorally  bo- 
lie>'f.  for  thinliins  constantly,  as  thov  do,  what  i 
realms  of  thnnght  are  not  open  to  them?     \ve   | 
are  contented  in  ihis  world  of  ours  and  enjoy  all  i 
tha'  goes  to  make  U3  happy— the  sunshine,  tho  , 
Howers.  the    etreaois    and    the   stars— and   wa  ; 
have     pity     fur     tho     bbnd.     Eat,    after    all,  i 
inav       thev       not       l6:)ch      n^      a      lesson  ?  I 
The  Perkins  Tnstitntion  for  the  IJlind  is  tothema 
school  to  iteemdiiated  from,  where  they  can  ro-  ( 
ciive  a  good  education  and  become  fa  niliar  with   i 
a  M'orld  which  thov    cannot   seo.    And   with    us   1 
mav  not  this  lifo  of  ours  in  the  world  be  simply  a 
training  school  for  us  all.  from  which    we    ehall 
eventually  gradiiaie  into   a    hipher,    better   aiid  , 
purer  liie,— whoro  the  blind  will  loriret  their  mis- 
Jurtune  as  WQ  fortiel  a  day's   disatiponitniont   iu 
childhood,  and  where  wo  shall  ueethat  AU-seemg 
laiher  who  shall  bring  us  all  into  ihe  light  i 

At  tho  couclmion  of  Mr.  Savage's  remarkg  tli3 
school  band,  iompo  el  wholly  of   pupils   of  Iha   i 
InstitutioQ,  played  tho  "Halleluiah  '  chorus  in  a  , 
miinuLT  which  would  have    done  cradit  lo  many   I 
a  .  aad,  the  members  of  whicli  had  the  notes  be-  [ 
fore  them  and  could  s.o.     An  exercise  in  geom-  i 
etry  by  nine  momliovs  of    the  fraduating   class   t 
proved  very  inieros  Ins;,   as   showing  toasii.;ill 
extent  how  the  power  of  memory  has    been  de- 
veloped  by    tho    pupils    of     this    school.       -i 
blackboard,       upon     which      a      geometrical 
ligujO       was      drawn,       was       placed      upon  i 
t^be      platiorm,       and       the      problem      was 
ihen       demonstrated        aud       proved        by 
the  class,  who  received  no  assistance  from  then- 
instructor,  aud  had  to  depend  njion  thuu-  memo- 
ries  for  the   location  of    llie   different  squares, 
angles,  lines  and  letters  of  the  ti^'a,e.     A   piami 
solo,  the  march  from  Wmcner's   "rannhanaer," 
bv    Mr.  0.  A,  W.  Howland,  and  a  clarinet  solo 
by  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Basfurd,  bulb  of  whum  aig 
of  (he   grodimtlng   class,  we^a  reeeivji!   by  tha 
audieuca   with   applause,   and    both   goiitlemeu 
jn-eijented  with  bour[nets. 

llluiiuaiivo  of  the  manner  m  which  the  teach-  j 
in',M3   done    at    the    insti.nte,    Mu-tsrs    G.  V\', 
ifod^don  and  II.  E.  Mo/raluQi,  save   au   exer-  i 
else  "in    gL-o:.'rajiliy,     Keliber    of    th^    cbiluren 
appeared  to  be  nve'r  10  ycnr=  of  age,  but  whe.i  a  , 
hijx  was  pl.io:d  bel'ore  tiiem  couiaiuing   woolen  j 
blocks  cut    to    perfoclv    ropr6--ent    in   ousliije,   , 
ditievent  states  r.ud  coiiiiirids,  ihoy  told  at  ouc3 
what  and  whei-3  ibe  plaoj    was,    whut    it    was 
uored  for,  and  the  principal  city.    An  illusira- 
lion  of  the  manoer  In  wiiich  the  blind  read,  v,:is 
given  by  Misses  Marv  E.  Elliagwood  and  Mary 
r.  Grieve,  who  read    by   the    loueh,  selections 
from  different  authors,    never   hesiialiu^'    at   a 
word,  however   long,    or    losing  tha    paje    or  ^ 
place.  .  i 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  parts  oi  the  \ 
entertainment  was  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  | 
by  10  boys,  whose  ages  ranged  Irom  11  to  14.  i 
The  exorcises  consisted  of  a  dumbbell  drill.  ■ 
each  movement  beini,' made  m  perieet  time  and  , 
motion  to  iho  inusic  oE  a  march  piLiyod  on  the  , 
piano.  When  the  dnmbbe:icse:cise  was  endLd,  \ 
12  Utile  gh-U  wjiit  throu.^'h  a  gymnasiic  exc  c.se  i 
with  Ions  batons,  they  iieiag  as  sncceasful  in  ■■ 
th3  manner  oi  execmion  as  were  the  Ouys.  '; 
This  part  of  tho  programme  was  concluded  by  | 
amili.ary  drill  by  Vi  me  ubora  of  the  graduating  . 
class,  who  went  through  the  drill  in  a  manner  | 
wuich  some  militii  companiaa  wouid  dp  well  to 
imitate._y,       ^  ^^  ^ .^^./^A  .  ...A.  ' 


IHE    KINDEBGAETEN    FOE  ^HE    BLlu 


KreutECr's  onnrus  for  male  v 


,>Ioi-ning,"  brought  tho  first  hour  lo'acl.;^e. 

i»  J,     i,  _    ..      „  *  y    Fart  second  hegan  with 

Dedication  of    the  B«ll.Hnif-A    Poem  Oon-  A  „rs,  jolia  wSi) 

trlbuted  )>r  Jnllu   Ward  Huwo> 


At  the  comer  oE  Day  find  Perkins  streets,  Rom- 
bury,  stands  the  Kindcrgarteil  for  tho  Blind,  re- 
cently completed.  On  Tuesday,  many  pasaongcrs 
stepped  from  tho  Jamnlci  Plain  horso  cars  at  tho 
juncUon  where  tho  building  is  lo.  atcd.  It  Is  a  .sub- 
stinUal  structure,  with  thron  clear  stiirles,  be- 
sides basement  and  attic.  Entering  by  tho  front 
door,  which  is  protected  bv  ft  low,  deep 
archway  and  porch,  you  find  yourself  in/ 
tha  midst  of  tho  rooms  for  study,  oat- ; 
ing  and  toilet,  all  admirable  for  their  pnrpoae.i 
and  opening  from  both  sides  of  the  main  hallway. 
Hard  woods  prevail.  On  tho  second  and  third  i 
stories  aie  tho  dormitories,  well  arranged  with 
closets  and  neat  furniture. 

Visitors,  however,  speedily  found  their  way  to 
the  pleasant  attic,  where  tho  dedicatory  eicercises ' 
were  to  be  held.  A  thousand  friends  wanted  tick- 
ets oCadmission,  hut  there  was  room  for  only  about, 
two  hundred.  This  hall  is  tho  centre  of  tho  roof  sto- 
ry, from  end  to  end— the  sides,  whore  other  dor- 1 
mer  windows  are  situated,  being  sheathed  in.  ^hero' 
is  no  platform,  but  a  dais  at  one  end  served, 
the  speakers  for  tho  nonce.  Among  those  present' 
were  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  thoj 
Misses  Garland  and  Weston  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  Mrs.  Maria  Porter  (who  has  done' 
so  much  to  advance  tho  interest  of  this  school),! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  William  O.  Grover,  TWrs.  Martin  Brlmuior. 
Mr.  James  Stnrgis,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  John  S. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Julius  H.Ward,  Miss  S.  E.  WilEse,! 
besides  many  other  kindergarteners. 

Everywhere  busy,  an  all-pervadlngforce.wasSTr.l 
Michael  Anagnos,  foreseeing  every  necd.providlngl 
for  every  contingency,  forgetting  no  duty,  mak-j 
ing  everybody  happy  by  his  urbanity,  I 

it  was  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed! 
hour  of  three  when  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president' 
of  the  trustees.called  for  the  opening  chorus  bypu-| 
pllB  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Led  by  Mr.  Rooresl 
at  the  piano,  they  gave  Bach's  choral,  "How^ 
brightly  shines  the  morning  star."  Then  Dr.! 
Eliot  gave  a  felicitous 

OPEKISQ  ADDItESS.  I 

The  facts,  he   said,  were  tho  bestapooch.    Tho 

extension  of  instruction  for  tho   blind  proves  it^ 

excellence;  and  iu  tnru  the  excellence  compcla 

I  the   extension.    It  is  only  eight  years  since  tho 

I  idea  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind  onbered  the 

j  bratn  of  Director  Anagnos,  who  first  brought  it  to 

public   notice    when   tho  semi-centennial  of   tha 

Perkins   Institution   was   celebrated,   some    flvg 

I  years  ago ;  yet  here  it  Is,  an  acoompIisUed  work— 

"For  one  short  hour  of  elorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

The  past  of  this  cause  is  glorious.    Two  earaesi 

friends   have   passed   away  within   tho  year,  th( 

BuperintendenvB  wife  and  Henry  B.  Rogers.   Botl 

tho  sightless  aud  seeing  have  united  In  gifts  nov 

amounting  to  SGC,00O.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  ar( 

needed  to  put  the  building  out  of  debt,  and  thee 

SCOOO  a  year  will  bo  needed  for  eurreni  expenses 

As   Oberon   says   to   the  fairies,  in   Shakspeare's 

comedy,  so  might  we  say  to  friends  in  behalf  oi 

this  building— 

"And  each  several  chamher  ble.^a,  f 

Through  this  pnlaeo  with  sweot  peace." 
The  seeing  are  taught  muoh  by  Nature,  but  the 
blind  need  to  be  trained  to  play  03  well 
as  study.  "How  did  you  pass  the  time 
at  home?"  was  the  question  asked  of  a 
new  pupil.  "I>ook  at  me,  she  replied,  as  she  sat 
down,  with  folded  hands.  This  Is  tho  age  of  little  I 
children;  the  age  which  has  introduced  primary 
schools;  and  this  school  is  the  flowering  of  child- 
culture.  In  closing.  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  the  one 
line  which  had  h.iunted  hiui  all  day  was  from 
Montgomery's  Advent  hyiiiii— 

"And  on  the  eyeballs  ol!  the  blind 
To  pour  celestial  daj ." 
And  ho  related  a  legend  of  St.  Thomas,  who 
was  intrusted  by  an  Oriental  prince  with  a 
fortune  wherewith  to  build  a  palace.  The  raja k 
returned,  but  the  nalaco  was  not  built,  and  the 
money  was  cone.  The  saint  was  imprisoned,  but 
the  ghostoftner.ijah's  brother  visited  the  potentate 
ana  said, "Beware  how  yon  harm  this  holy  man;  tor 
in  Heaven  I  have  seen  the  maguilicent  p.ilace  he 
hasbuildod  for  you."  So  we  are  building  "a 
house,  not  made  with  hands,  etorual  in  the 
heavens." 

The  Kindergarten  Galop,  a  bright  dnet,  com-j 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  Fanny  E.  Jackson,  waaj 
played  on  the  piano  by  that  young  lady  and  M. 
Eva  Earosdell,  both  of  them  blind. 

IlKV.      A,      p.      PEABODV, 


WAitn  HOWE'S  Poem. 
1,  from  'Whitor'a  sleep  avrake, 


,  >r  doth  forsAica; 

A8  her  swill  ourronta  start  aealo. 
The  EtiBtor  anthenia  Bound  Amou: 
And  lillcB,  while  as  aneol's  wtnR 
llenild  the  beauty  of  liio  Spring, 

Of  rBs^r™"^'"''  ^°"' '"  perfumed  breath 

A""  ,  f.^*'"K''*of  iormaudhne 
Our  sIgUtleia  children  never  knew. 

R^)Ll!,*i^T.''"*'?^'V«  thought  they  hear 
^eloarfled  the  glorJofl  of  the  year. 
And  dimly  aock  tJieIr  doubtful  way 
Untutorod  by  tho  siuUe  of  day: 
While  we.  the  Prodigals  of  light. 
Grow  careless  or  the  boon  orslght. 
Dread  fato  In  solitude  to  ait. 
Uuconscloiis  of  Iho  clouds  tliat  Hit— 
EeholdluB  ne'er  t!io  rose  of  dawn. 
Nor  simsist  s  yiiriud  hues  withdrawn. 
Nor  starH  with  which,  above,  around. 
The  majesty  of  night  la  crowned. 

But  Heaven.  Hiat  seog  this  painful  doom 
Has  §t)ll  some  flower  of  choloeat  bloom 
Has  BtiH  some  gem  of  nrlcaloss  worth 

For  these  InheStors  of  earth. 

Por  them  may  Wisdom  spread  her  page. 
Beauoiuhlna  wealth  from  ago  to  bko- 
To  Ihora  make  known,  la  time  antfpface. 
The  great  exemplars  of  our  race. 
Its  heroes  BhalUhelr  coaraee  raise; 
Its  salnu  inspire  their  prayer  ana  praise  ■ 
1^  "VV.VF  '<""  'f'^'f  happy Wda;  ^  ' 

Its  akUI  instruct  their  tender  liands. 

We  plant  the  field  to  God  most  dear, 
A"i,J„   *"'^°i  *Pf'??  °'  chHdhood-8  year; 
^^",j;;^f,'>''4.ne.ishWs,lnoarao6<r. 


miat  narvestliig  of  blossedneBs. 
Ot  (tocllo  heart  and  thoughtful  mlad 
uooa  iiiifibandry  may  reap  and  hind; 
Iiiit  weir  wo  deem  that  in  tho  height 
tt  hero  governs  tho  supernal  llKht. 
Joy  shall  rowatrt  the  service  wrought, 
Pay  tenfold  back  the  tribute  brought 

Bound  In  God's  golden  granary. 
TiiE'"'  M '"*  ^^P  appropriately  said,  in  introducing 
BIrs.  Howe,  thnt  we  could  all  read  between  the 
lines,  because  her  life-long  interest  in  tho  bUnd  is 
so  well  known. 

Then  was  sung  tlie  beautiful  quartet  from 
T,^^u^^Tlt  «P'^ra,of  "Fidelio,"  to  tho  words, 
"Veil  not  thy  face  j"  after  which  Dr.  Brooks  calleti 
attention  to  tho  offer  of  a  friend  to  be  one  of 
Pleven  to  wipe  out  the  debt  on  the  house,  hv  the 
gift  of  a  thousand  dolbirs,  ■    j  "  -- 

REV.  0,  A.  nARTOL,  D.  D., 

read  a  brief  but  pointed  speech.  Fifty  years  ago' 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  president  of 
Brown  University,  he  had,  for  tlio  firat  time, 
visited  the  Blind  School  in  South  Boston ;  and  ho 
remembered  going  there  later,  and  meeting  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe  on  horseback,  with  his  keen  and  kind- 
ly face,  and  the  wisdom  which  had  raised  L.-tura 
Bndgman  as  one  from  the  dead.  Howe  and  Anae- 
nos  Had  done  a  great  work.  Dwelling  on  the  tirt- 
vations  of  the  blind,  he  said  that  we  see  with 
through,  and  without  our  eyes.  The  sightless  may 
he  the  more  shut  up  to  moral  truth ;  and  ho  tiuoted 
the  lines  of  Lord  Houghton  (Moncltton  Mllnes)— 
"The  eyes  thou  oponedat  calmly  viewed  thy  face. 

There  ia  a  picture  of  Webster  driftiag  ia  a  boat 

at  Marshfleld,  and  thinking  about  iiis  Bunker 
fi'll  eration,  but  it  is  not  the  grc.u  Athintic 
Webster  sees,  but  a  crowded  afiscuibly.  Dr.  K  If. 
Clarkused  to  say,  with  other  scientists,  thut  -.i-^ht 
was  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  air.  "I  have  boon 
eyes  to  tho  blind,"  says  a  Bible  saint.  Theoreti- 
cal sympathy,  like  an  unjUied  pump,  will  sion 
tuck  itself  dry  and  draw  no  water.  God  is  not 
bankrupt.  Life  is  multifarious  and  everlasting. 
Homer  and  Milton  were  blind,  yet  how  much 
they  couldsee!  Dr.  H.  W.  Holloivs  wiis  right  in 
his  advice,  "Do  not  go  home  and  think 
about  it,  hut  give  now."  Learn  by  do- 
ing. The  world  is  but  a  clay  bank  till"  man 
learns  to  conform  it  to  his  will  ^and  tho  diviue. 
Niagara  should  not  bo  loft  to  turn  a  mill,  aud  our 
grandest  faculties  should  bo  used  for  grand  ob- 
jects.   What  are  -we  all,  to  quote  Tennyson,  but 

"Ciiiiuren  crying  In  the  night. 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry," 
Wo  are,  perchance,  the  blind;  and  if  we  hinder 
these  little  ones  from  their  heritage  of  light,  bet- 
ter that  a  millstono  were  hanged  about  our  necks 
aud  we  were  drowned  in  tho  depths  of  the  sea— a 
threat  one  might  not  use  but  for  Jesus'  oxainpie. 

REV.   BfiOOKR    HERFOHD 

thought  the  key  had  been  pitched  too  low.    There 

.1.^,.    «,    ..    .- ,    ...    .-.,  are  seeing  people  who  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 

made  the  first  regular  address.  "Greater  works  '  and  seo  less  than  the  blind,  who  haye  much  happt- 
than  these  shall  ye  do"  was  his  text.  The  mka-  '  ness.  Nature  always  tries  to  fill  vacant  places. 
cles  Jesus  wrought  for  the  mind  were  greater  than    The  remaining  branches  of  a  tree  will  begin  at 

those wMc»Y'<>';=';«>-«•'»<>^„-"'>:■f='»;^»  feThra°;;r&;r/«,Vo%s,,iy°';tl!;s 

spiritual  hearing  better  than  fleshlysight,  and  thuj    right  hand  is  gone.     &>  It  is  with   their  other 
'\i-i;)ind  may  obtain.    As  Christ's  redemption  13     senses  to  the  blind.    What  aro  our  faces,  which 
*     .„--,«o  should  It  he  the  beginning  of  all  nur-    they  cannot  seo?    Nothing,    Tho  face  nf  Socr.itua 
^•■6   5.1-^5    ''^  ^*^^°  '"  ^^  history,  and  is  .is  clear  to  tho  blind 
to     us.      Kindergarten  ing     develops     helii- 
;ss.       If      tlie     vacant      places     are     sup- 
-piii'd     by     tho     other     senses,     all     the     hot- 
ter;     and     the    concluding     moral     was     that 
ou  the  subscription  list  there  wore  ten  vacancies 
waiting  to  be  filled. 

"The^  Blind  Lark's  Song,"  written  by  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  iu  aid  of  this  kiuderg.arten.  was  sung  by 
some  little  girls,  who  stood  on  benches  that  they 
might  be  the  more  readilyseen.  These  versos 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for 
last  November. 

Perkins  Institution  Is  also  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  tho  Blind,  and  tho  CoiniuonweaItU  was 
represented  by 

HON.  J.  w.  nICltItfso^', 
secret.iry  of  the  State  Board  ot  Education,  who 
dwelt  ujion  the  approval  which  klndergnrtenlmg 
everywhere  received  as  best  for  begiunera,  whose 
fcteps  are  to  directed,  not  forced. 

Rev.  George  A.  Gordon  of  tho  Old  South  Church 
W38  unavoidably  absent,  but  a  delight  not  on  the 
programme  was  Clie  following  poem  by 

MISS    H.    E.   LAME. 

This  poem  was  suggested  by  some  last  words  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Eoniana  Anagnos,  "Take  care  of  the 
little  blind  children,"  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  whioh 
the  girls  of  the  Perkins  School  have  placed  ia  the 
Kindergarten: 

Our  friend  most  beloved,  as  hor  life  hero  was  ending. 
Pur  tliO  Uttlo  blind  chUdrou  earnoatly  plod. 

In  tho  spirit  of  Him  who,  }uat  ero  ascendlog. 
Gave  It  in  charge  that  hia  himba  shold  bo  ted. 

All  the  ycarsof  hor  life  her  hcirt  was  devoted' 

To  the  work  ot  her  loved  ones— enlighteuing  the 
blind; 
With  her  voice  and  lter[iou  the  cause  she  promoted; 

Her  memory  now  In  their  heartis  Is  onshrlno  I, 
Seen  through  tho  glory  that  d&wiia  on  the  vision, 

As  the  soul  draws  near  to  the  porlnia  above, 
How  great  seoms  tlie  need,  how  grand  U  tho  int«aiou. 

To  labor  for  otbora- the  nilsaioo  of  love. 
To  care  for  the  chltdreu,  tho  poor  and  the  lowly. 

The  weak  and  the  helpless,  "bs  ovOi  to  the  blind," 
Hoed  well  the  comutlaiiiuii,  so  grand  aud  so  holy ; 

The  great  aud  the  good  live  to  favor  maukbid. 

M».  J.   M.  ROIIOCANAOnr, 

the  Greek  consul,  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  hia  countryman,  Mr,  Anagnos,  and  of 
this  kindergaiten  for  the  blind,  as  purely  an  out- 
growth of  American  life,  aud  not  au  importation. 
In  conclusion  he  announced  a  concert  to  bo  given 
May  J3,  for  this  school,  by  tho  Orpheus  Musical 
Society,  which  is  seldom  hoard  now   in   public, 

I  though  it  has  done  so  much  to  aid  musical  culture 

\  in  Boston, 

!  IN  CONCLOatON. 

I      Dr.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  world's  debt  to  Greece, 
and  of  Boston's  debt  to  Mr.  Anagnos,    Oh,  si  sic 

;   07»nies.' he  exclaimed.    Would  that  all  foreigners 

i  who  come  here  would  help  America  as  do 
these  two  Greets,  Anngnos  and  Rodocanachl.  As 
a  last  word.  Dr.  Eliot  read  Laura  Brldgman's 
printed  appeal,  while  she  stood  on  a  chair  whoro 
all  might  see  her  face.  By  the  way,  as  she  sat 
there  during  the  exercises,  hearing  friends  trans- 
lated for  her  the  proceedings  into  the  lauguage  of 
Angers. 
A  chorus  by  Abt,  "Tho  world  is  wide  aud  fair," 

I  brongbt  the  mtercsting  exercises  to  a  conclusion; 

[  but  those  who  had  not  already  done  so  roamed 
about  inspecting  tho  rooms  for  another  hour. 


^o-j«o  should  it  he  the  beginning  of 
'i^  ^A through   blindness,  cluldren   ai 
i.-v^^\eu  the  aii,^fQf|jiMfiJ»o?id}?ai'i'i-i»l'i-"'Wi»a    as 
mt.   'j  v^'ersai7  ^  jo  suSis  ou  bmohs  sajeq   1   f,ii 
~._       A^ colon tinponimoi^oi'   jaSu^sai'd   '^1* 
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Perkins  Institution  and  IVIassacliusetts  School  tor  the  Blind. 


South  Boston, 


1908. 


The  great  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the  education  of  the  blind  has  been  nobly 
supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  for  younger  children 
upon  a  liberal  basis  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  So  great  was  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
ably  seconded  by  the  help  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  that  the  gifts  and  legacies 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  secured  by  them  have  of  late  years  been  mostly 
restricted  to  the  use  of  the  kindergarten.  By  the  receipt  of  a  large  legacy 
last  autumn  the  kindergarten  is  now  endowed  for  all  needs  of  the  near  future. 

The  upper  school  at  South  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  in  need 
of  funds.  It  is  barely  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  is  overcrowded, 
without  room  for  playgrounds,  inconvenient  for  administration,  incapable  of 
adaptation  to  the  standard  of  modern  schools  for  the  blind,  hampered  by  a 
high  building  with  many  stairs  and  not  fire-proof.  Dr.  Howe  contemplated 
its  removal  to  the  country  and  actually  inspected  various  sites  with  that 
object  in  view.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Trustees  that  it  must  be 
moved  to  better  quarters  as  soon  as  possible. 

Economy  and  efficiency  of  management  will  ultimately  necessitate  the 
bringing  together  of  both  departments.  Any  such  change  of  the  kindergarten, 
when  found  necessary,  can  be  made  with  funds  now  in  hand. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Trustees,  deeply  grateful  for  your  past 
aid  to  the  kindergarten,  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask  for  further  gifts 
at  the  present  time  to  that  department;  but  the  very  children  who  have 
enjoyed  modern  advantages  there,  pass,  while  still  of  tender  years,  to  the 
higher  school  at  South  Boston,  where  there  is  now  need  as  urgent  as  that 
which  stirred  Mr.  Anagnos  twenty-one  years  ago  to  devote  his  untiring 
energies  to  the  little  children. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  continue  your  assistance  to 
these  children  after  their  promotion  by  sending  your  gift,  and  urging  others 
to  do  the  same,  to  the  corporation  without  restrictions  of  any  sort,  so  that 
it  may  be  applied  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  and  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  The  expenses  of  the  proposed  development  will  be  large  and 
we  shall  be  very  grateful  for  donations  large  or  small. 

This  appeal  is  made  after  consultation  with  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee to  the  kindergarten  and  with  their  hearty  approval. 

For  the  Trustees, 


Secretary. 
For  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Kindergarten, 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Grav, 

President. 

I  trust  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a  prompt  and  generous  response 
from  the  friends  of  the  blind  and  the  lovers  of  humanity. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION      AND 

MASSACHUSETTS     SCHOOL 

FOR    THE     BLIND 

BOSTON,    MAY    27,    1908. 
TO    THE    FRIENDS    AND    PATRONS 

OF  THE   institution: 

INSTEAD  OF  THE  CUSTOMARY  PUBLIC  GRADUATING 
EXERCISES,  A  PUPILS'  CONCERT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THIS 
YEAR    ON    TUESDAY    EVENING,  JUNE    9,    AT   JORDAN    HALL. 

YOU    ARE    CORDIALLY    INVITED    TO    BE    PRESENT. 

SEATS  WILL  BE  HELD  FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  AND  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTION,  TO  WHOM  THIS  INVITATION  IS  SENT, 
UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2.  TICKETS  WILL  BE  FORWARDED 
AS  SOON  AS  THEY  ARE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY,  AND 
THOSE  WHO  MAY  BE  DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM 
ARE    REQUESTED   TO   SEND    ME    A    WRITTEN    REQUISITION. 

JORDAN  Hall  being  small,  no  more  than  two   can 

BE  GIVEN  TO  AN  APPLICANT.  THE  SEATS  WILL  NOT  BE 
KEPT  FOR  TICKET-HOLDERS  AFTER  8.1  0  O'CLOCK. 
THE    MUSIC    WILL    BEGIN    AT    8.15. 

EDWARD     E.     ALLEN. 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION      AND 

MASSACHUSETTS     SCHOOL 

FOR    THE     BLIND 

BOSTON,    MAY    27,    1908. 


TO     THE     FRIENDS     AND     PATRONS 

OF    THE    INSTITUTION  : 

INSTEAD  OF  THE  CUSTOMARY  PUBLIC  GRADUATING 
EXERCISES,  A  PUPILS'  CONCERT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THIS 
YEAR    ON    TUESDAY    EVENING,  JUNE    9,    AT   JORDAN    HALL. 

YOU    ARE    CORDIALLY    INVITED    TO    BE    PRESENT. 

SEATS  WILL  BE  HELD  FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  AND  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTION,  TO  WHOM  THIS  INVITATION  IS  SENT, 
UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2.  TICKETS  WILL  BE  FORWARDED 
AS  SOON  AS  THEY  ARE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY,  AND 
THOSE  WHO  MAY  BE  DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM 
ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  ME  A  WRITTEN  REQUISITION. 
JORDAN  HALL  BEING  SMALL,  NO  »«Of»P  THAN  TWO  CAN 
BE  GIVEN  TO  AN  APPLICANT.  THE  SEATS  WILL  NOT  BE 
KEPT  FOR  TICKET-HOLDERS  AFTER  8.1  0  O'CLOCK. 
THE    MUSIC    WILL    BEGIN    AT    8.15. 

EDWARD     E.     ALLEN. 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION      AND 

MASSACHUSETTS     SCHOOL 

FOR    THE     BLIND 

Boston,   may  27,  1908. 
TO     THE     FRIENDS    AND     PATRONS 

OF  THE   institution: 

INSTEAD  OF  THE  CUSTOMARY  PUBLIC  GRADUATING 
EXERCISES,  A  PUPILS'  CONCERT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THIS 
YEAR    ON    TUESDAY    EVENING,  JUNE    9,    AT   JORDAN    HALL. 

YOU    ARE    CORDIALLY    INVITED    TO    BE    PRESENT. 

SEATS  WILL  BE  HELD  FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  AND  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTION,  TO  WHOM  THIS  INVITATION  IS  SENT, 
UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2.  TICKETS  WILL  BE  FORWARDED 
AS  SOON  AS  THEY  ARE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY,  AND 
THOSE  WHO  MAY  BE  DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM 
ARE    REQUESTED   TO   SEND    ME    A    WRITTEN    REQUISITION. 

JORDAN  Hall  being  small,  no  more  than  two   can 

BE  GIVEN  TO  AN  APPLICANT.  THE  SEATS  WILL  NOT  BE 
KEPT  FOR  TICKET-HOLDERS  AFTER  8.1  0  O'CLOCK. 
THE    MUSIC    WILL    BEGIN    AT    8.15. 

EDWARD     E.     ALLEN. 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION      AND 

MASSACHUSETTS     SCHOOL 

FOR    THE     BLIND 

BOSTON,    MAY    27,    1908. 

TO     THE     FRIENDS    AND     PATRONS 

OF    THE     INSTITUTION  : 


INSTEAD  OF  THE  CUSTOMARY  PUBLIC  GRADUATING 
EXERCISES,  A  PUPILS'  CONCERT  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THIS 
YEAR    ON    TUESDAY    EVENING.  JUNE    9,    AT   JORDAN    HALL. 

YOU    ARE    CORDIALLY    INVITED    TO    BE    PRESENT. 

SEATS  WILL  BE  HELD  FOR  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION  AND  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTION,  TO  WHOM  THIS  INVITATION  IS  SENT, 
UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2.  TICKETS  WILL  BE  FORWARDED 
AS  SOON  AS  THEY  ARE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY,  AND 
THOSE  WHO  MAY  BE  DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  THEM 
ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  ME  A  WRITTEN  REQUISITION. 
JORDAN  HALL  BEING  SMALL,  NO  MORE  THAN  TWO  CAN 
BE  GIVEN  TO  AN  APPLICANT.  THE  SEATS  WILL  NOT  BE 
KEPT  FOR  TICKET-HOLDERS  AFTER  8.1  0  O'CLOCK. 
THE    MUSIC    WILL    BEGIN    AT    8.15. 

EDWARD     E.     ALLEN. 
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BY 
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ASSISTED    BY 

MR.  HENRY  E.  MOZEALOUS,  Baritone 

A  Graduate  of  the  Class  of  1893 

and  of  the  n.  e.  conservatory  of  music 

Class  of  1899 


JORDAN    HALL 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  9,  1908 

AT  8.15  O'CLOCK 


PROGRAM 

PART  ONE 

Rosamunde  Overture            .         .         .  Schubert 

Entr'acte  from  La  Colombe     .         .         .  Gounod 

Minuetto  for  strings     .         .         ,         .     ,  Bolzoni 

Magic  Flute  Overture      ....  Mozart 

Grand  Fantasia  for  the  organ      .         .         Bartlett 
Mr.  Richard  Barnard 


PART  TWO 

Chorus. 


Phoebus 


Barnby 


Phoebus  shines  in  splendor  o'er  us, 
Let  us  through  the  meadows  roam, 
Nature's  face,  so  bright  before  us, 
Bids  us  wander  from  our  home. 

Woods  and  groves  are  all  inviting, 
Flow'rets  sweet  adorn  the  ground ; 
Birds,  their  cheerful  songs  reciting. 
Charm  the  lovely  scene  around. 

Fields  are  perfumed  with  the  sweetness 
Rising  from  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Deer,  disturbed,  bound  on  with  fleetness, 
Over  hill  and  dale  away. 

Trees  their  giant  limbs  are  spreading. 
To  afford  a  cooling  shade ; 
And  the  scented  shrubs  are  shedding 
Sweets  throughout  the  woodland  glade. 


Part  Song.     Sylvia    .... 

Tell  me,  Sylvia,  when  I  meet  thee, 
When  I  gaze  with  ling'ring  eyes, 
Why  whene'er  I  pause  to  greet  thee, 
All  the  air  is  filled  with  sighs.' 
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Tell  me  when  soft  winds  are  sighing, 
Mid  the  rustling  leaves  they  love, 
Why  they  say,  thou  shouldst  be  winging 
O'er  far  brighter  scenes  above  ? 

Why,  when  vesper-bells  are  pealing 
Softly  through  the  twilight  air, 
Seem  they  this  to  be  revealing. 
Angels  are  awaiting  there? 

Part  Song.     The  Wind 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high. 
And  blow  the  birds  across  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass; 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

I  saw  the  different  things    you  did. 
And  sometimes  you  yoflrself  you  hid, 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  your  face  at  all. 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  younger  child  than  me? 


Carroll 


Baritone  Solos 

Oh,  let  Night  speak  of  Me     .         .        Chadwick 
A  Song  of  April  ....        Speaks 

Danny  Deever  ....       Damrosch 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Mozealous 


Part  Songs  (for  female  voices) 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland         .         .     Schilling 
Annie  Laurie  .         .         .  Dudley  Buck 

The  Gounod  Club 


I 


Part  Song.     Moonlight      .         .  Eaton  Faning 

The  night  is  still  and  holy, 
The  waters  softly  flow; 
Across  the  dark  horizon 
r-  The  magic  moon  swims  low; 

And  it  seems  to  the  eyes  that  are  gazing 

Wistfully  over  the  sea 

Like  a  silver  path  that  is  leading 

To  where  the  heart  would  be. 

And  ever  a  song  is  rising 
1  Out  of  the  tranced  waves; 

Is  it  the  mermaids  singing, 
Down  in  their  crystal  caves, 
A  strange  and  beautiful  music, 
Tender,  and  sweet,  and  low, 
A  song  that  the  heart  hears  only 
In  the  voice  of  the  long  ago? 

Shine  on,  O  magic  moonlight, 

Across  the  waters  flow. 

And  sing,  ye  sweet  mermaidens. 

Your  song  of  long  ago. 

And  the  heart  shall  forget  its  sorrow. 

Sad  eyes  no  longer  weep ! 

As  the  past  returns  and  our  dreams  come  true. 

In  the  beautifulland  of  sleep. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

Salamaleikum       .....    Cornelius 

Hail  to  this  mansion  to  which  you  came! 

Salamaleikum ! 
Hail  to  your  Majesty's  royal  name! 

Salamaleikum ! 
See  here  your  slaves  with  bended  frame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
Ready  and  willing  your  might  to  proclaim, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  your  race  always  be  free  from  blame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  ever  Allah  procure  your  aim, 

Salamaleikum ! 
And  may  your  shadow  be  e'er  the  sameJ 

Salamaleikum ! 
Live  till  your  thousandth  year!  in  fame! 

Salamaleikum! 
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ASSISTED    BY 

MR.  HENRY  E.  MOZEALOUS,  Baritone 

A  Graduate  of  the  Class  of  1893 

and  of  the  n.  e.  conservatory  of  music 

Class  of  1899 


JORDAN    HALL 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  9,   1908 

AT  8.15  o'clock 
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PROGRAM 

PART  ONE 

Rosamunde  Overture            .         .         .  Schubert 

Entr'acte  from  La  Colombe     .         .         .  Gounod 

Minuetto  for  strings     ....  Bolzoni 

Magic  Flute  Overture      ....  Mozart 

Grand  Fantasia  for  the  organ      .         .         Bartlett 
Mr.  Richard  Barnard 


PART  TWO 

Chorus.     Phoebus  .... 

Phoebus  shines  in  splendor  o'er  us, 
Let  us  through  the  meadows  roam, 
Nature's  face,  so  bright  before  us. 
Bids  us  wander  from  our  home. 

Woods  and  groves  are  all  inviting, 
Flow'rets  sweet  adorn  the  ground; 
Birds,  their  cheerful  songs  reciting. 
Charm  the  lovely  scene  around. 

Fields  are  perfumed  with  the  sweetness 
Rising  from  the  new-mown  hay; 
Deer,  disturbed,  bound  on  with  fleetness. 
Over  hill  and  dale  away. 

Trees  their  giant  limbs  are  spreading, 
To  afford  a  cooling  shade ; 
And  the  scented  shrubs  are  shedding 
Sweets  throughout  the  woodland  glade. 


Barnby 


Part  Song.     Sylvia    .... 

Tell  me,  Sylvia,  when  I  meet  thee. 
When  I  gaze  with  ling'ring  eyes, 
Why  whene'er  I  pause  to  greet  thee, 
All  the  air  is  filled  with  sighs? 
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Tell  me  when  soft  winds  are  sighing, 
Mid  the  rustling  leaves  they  love, 
Why  they  say,  thou  shouldst  be  winging 
O'er  far  brighter  scenes  above  ? 

Why,  when  vesper-bells  are  pealing 
Softly  through  the  twilight  air. 
Seem  they  this  to  be  revealing, 
Angels  are  awaiting  there? 

Part  Song.     The  Wind 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high. 
And  blow  the  birds  across  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass; 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

I  saw  the  different  things    you  did. 
And  sometimes  you  yourself  you  hid, 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  your  face  at  all. 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  younger  child  than  me? 


Carroll 


Baritone  Solos 

Oh,  let  Night  speak  of  Me     .         .        Chadwick 
A  Song  of  April  ....        Speaks 

Danny  Deever  ....       Damrosch 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Mozealous 


Part  Songs  (for  female  voices) 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland         .         .     Schilling 
Annie  Laurie  .         .         .  Dudley  Buck 

The  Gounod  Club 


Part  Song.     Moonlight      .         .  Eaton  Faning 

The  night  is  still  and  holy, 

The  waters  softly  flow; 

Across  the  dark  horizon 

The  magic  moon  swims  low; 

And  it  seems  to  the  eyes  that  are  gazing 

Wistfully  over  the  sea 

Like  a  silver  path  that  is  leading 

To  where  the  heart  would  be. 

And  ever  a  song  is  rising 
Out  of  the  tranced  waves; 
Is  it  the  mermaids  singing, 
Down  in  their  crystal  caves, 
A  strange  and  beautiful  music, 
Tender,  and  sweet,  and  low, 
A  song  that  the  heart  hears  only 
In  the  voice  of  the  long  ago? 

Shine  on,  O  magic  moonlight, 

Across  the  waters  flow. 

And  sing,  ye  sweet  mermaidens, 

Your  song  of  long  ago. 

And  the  heart  shall  forget  its  sorrow. 

Sad  eyes  no  longer  weep ! 

As  the  past  returns  and  our  dreams  come  true, 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  sleep. 


Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

Salamaleikum       .....    Cornelius 

Hail  to  this  mansion  to  which  you  came! 

Salamaleikum ! 
Hail  to  your  Majesty's  royal  name! 

Salamaleikum ! 
See  here  your  slaves  with  bended  frame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
Ready  and  willing  your  might  to  proclaim, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  your  race  always  be  free  from  blame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  ever  Allah  procure  your  aim, 

Salamaleikum  I 
And  may  your  shadow  be  e'er  the  sameJ 

Salamaleikum ! 
Live  till  your  thousandth  year!  in  fame! 

Salamaleikum ! 
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ASSISTED    BY 

MR,  HENRY  E.  MOZEALOUS,  Baritone 

A  Graduate  of  the  Class  of  1893 

AND  of  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Class  of  1899 


JORDAN    HALL 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  9,  1908 

AT  8.15  o'clock 


! 


PROGRAM 

PART  ONE 

Rosamunde  Overture            .         .         .  Schubert 

Entr'acte  from  La  Colombe     .         .         .  Gounod 

Minuetto  for  strings     ....  Bolzoni 

Magic  Flute  Overture      ....  Mozart 

Grand  Fantasia  for  the  organ      .         .         Bartlett 
Mr.  Richard  Barnard 


PART  TWO 

Chorus,     PhcEbus 


Barnby 


Phoebus  shines  in  splendor  o'er  us, 
Let  us  through  the  meadows  roam, 
Nature's  face,  so  bright  before  us. 
Bids  us  wander  from  our  home. 

Woods  and  groves  are  all  inviting, 
Flow'rets  sweet  adorn  the  ground; 
Birds,  their  cheerful  songs  reciting, 
Charm  the  lovely  scene  around. 

Fields  are  perfumed  with  the  sweetness 
Rising  from  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Deer,  disturbed,  bound  on  with  fleetness, 
Over  hill  and  dale  away. 

Trees  their  giant  limbs  are  spreading. 
To  afford  a  cooling  shade; 
And  the  scented  shrubs  are  shedding 
Sweets  throughout  the  woodland  glade. 


Part  Song.     Sylvia    .... 

Tell  me,  Sylvia,  when  1  meet  thee, 
When  I  gaze  with  ling'ring  eyes, 
Why  whene'er  I  pause  to  greet  thee, 
All  the  air  is  filled  with  sighs? 
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Tell  me  when  soft  winds  are  sighing, 
Mid  the  rustling  leaves  they  love, 
Why  they  say,  thou  shouldst  be  winging 
O'er  far  brighter  scenes  above  ? 

Why,  when  vesper-bells  are  pealing 
Softly  through  the  twilight  air, 
Seem  they  this  to  be  revealing. 
Angels  are  awaiting  there? 

Part  Song.    The  Wind 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  across  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass. 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass; 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song. 

I  saw  the  different  things    you  did, 
And  sometimes  you  yourself  you  hid, 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  your  face  at  all. 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  younger  child  than  me? 


Carroll 


Baritone  Solos 

Oh,  let  Night  speak  of  Me     .         .        Chadwick 
A  Song  of  April  ....        Speaks 

Danny  Deever  ....       Damrosch 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Mozealous 


Part  Songs  (for  female  voices) 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland         .         .     Schilling 
Annie  Laurie  .         .         .  Dudley  Buck 

The  Gounod  Club 


^asm. 


Part  Song.     Moonlight      .         .  Eato?i  Faning 

The  night  is  still  and  holy, 

The  waters  softly  flow; 

Across  the  dark  horizon 

The  magic  moon  swims  low; 

And  it  seems  to  the  eyes  that  are  gazing 

Wistfully  over  the  sea 

Like  a  silver  path  that  is  leading 

To  where  the  heart  would  be. 

And  ever  a  song  is  rising 
Out  of  the  tranced  waves; 
Is  it  the  mermaids  singing, 
Down  in  their  crystal  caves, 
A  strange  and  beautiful  music, 
Tender,  and  sweet,  and  low, 
A  song  that  the  heart  hears  only 
In  the  voice  of  the  long  ago? 

Shine  on,  O  magic  moonlight, 

Across  the  waters  flow, 

And  sing,  ye  sweet  mermaidens. 

Your  song  of  long  ago. 

And  the  heart  shall  forget  its  sorrow, 

Sad  eyes  no  longer  weep ! 

As  the  past  returns  and  our  dreams  come  true, 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  sleep. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

Salamaleikum       .....    Cornelius 

Hail  to  this  mansion  to  which  you  came! 

Salamaleikum ! 
Hail  to  your  Majesty's  royal  name! 

Salamaleikum ! 
See  here  your  slaves  with  bended  frame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
Ready  and  willing  your  might  to  proclaim, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  your  race  always  be  free  from  blame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  ever  Allah  procure  your  aim, 

Salamaleikum! 
And  may  your  shadow  be  e'er  the  sameJ 

Salamaleikum ! 
Live  till  your  thousandth  year!  in  fame! 

Salamaleikum! 


'"'n'laM 
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PROGRAMME 

BOSTON  CONVENTION 

anterican  asfijociation  of 

JS^orfeers  for  ttje 

Blinti 

To  be  held  at  the 

KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE    BLIND 

JAMAICA   PLAIN 

August  2'/th  to  30th,  igoy 


^resibent.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones 

Ex-Supt.  of  the  Conn,  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Jfirgt  l^itj.^resfibent,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  LL.B. 

Trustee  of  the  III.  Industrial  Working  Home  for  the  Blind 

g>econli  ^ice-Presibent,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Supt.  of  the  Industrial  Dept.^  Mass,  Commission  for  the  Blind 

S>ecretar|>,  C.  Nevison  Roberts 

College  View,  Neb. 

tKrcasurer,  Lee  N.  Muck 

of  the  Christia7i  Record,  College  Vieiu,  Neb. 

^cal  Committee  of  3rransemrnt£! 
George  H.  Richards 

Trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institutionfor  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartvvell 

Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

In  cooperation  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher, 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Samuel  F.  Hub- 
bard, Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Sec'y  L.  C.  A., 
277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Part  Song.     Moonlight     .        .         Eatoft  Faning 

The  night  is  still  and  holy, 

The  waters  softly  flow; 

Across  the  dark  horizon 

The  magic  moon  swims  low; 

And  it  seems  to  the  eyes  that  are  gazing 

Wistfully  over  the  sea 

Like  a  silver  path  that  is  leading 

To  where  the  heart  would  be. 

And  ever  a  song  is  rising  \ 

Out  of  the  tranced  waves; 

Is  it  the  mermaids  singing, 

Down  in  their  crystal  caves, 

A  strange  and  beautiful  music, 

Tender,  and  sweet,  and  low, 

A  song  that  the  heart  hears  only 

In  the  voice  of  the  long  ago? 

Shine  on,  O  magic  moonlight, 

Across  the  waters  flow. 

And  sing,  ye  sweet  mermaidens. 

Your  song  of  long  ago. 

And  the  heart  shall  forget  its  sorrow, 

Sad  eyes  no  longer  weep! 

As  the  past  returns  and  our  dreams  come  true. 

In  the  beautiful  land  of  sleep. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

Salamaleikum       .....    Cornelius 

Hail  to  this  mansion  to  which  you  came! 

Salamaleikum ! 
Hail  to  your  Majesty's  royal  name! 

Salamaleikum ! 
See  here  your  slaves  with  bended  frame, 

Salamaleikum ! 
Ready  and  willing  your  might  to  proclaim, 

Salamaleikum ! 
May  your  race  always  be  free  from  blame, 

Salamaleikum! 
May  ever  Allah  procure  your  aim, 

Salamaleikum! 
And  may  your  shadow  be  e'er  the  sameJ 

Salamaleikum ! 
Live  till  your  thousandth  year!  in  fame! 

Salamaleikum ! 


TUESDAY,   AUGUST    THE  27 TH 


Jfirjst  ^esigion,  9.15  a.m. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  presiding 

draper 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden 

Chaplain  of  U.  S .  House  o/  Representatives 

^Vbxtiiti  of  Witltamt 

From  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton 

President  of  the  Corporation 

From  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Helen  Keller 

From  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind  William  P.  Fowler 

Vice-President  of  the  Association 


PREPARATION   FOR   GRADUATE   LIFE 

Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs 

Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser 

Supt.  of  the  School  for  the  Bli-nd,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

A  Business  Course  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Curriculum  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind  Albert  G.  Cowgill 

of  the  PennsylvaJiia  Institutiojifor  the  Instruction  of  the  Bliiid 
Paper  to  be  read  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen 

Discussion  by  Miss  Christine  LaBarraque,  of  California,  and 
Superintendents  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  John 
B.  Bledsoe,  of  Maryland,  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  England,  J.  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota, 
H.  F.  Gardiner,  of  Ontario,  and  S.  M.  Green,  of  Missouri. 

Afternoon  :  j.jo  to  ^.^o,  Reception  at  the  home  of  Miss  Annette  P. 
Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher  to  Director  and  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 


^econb  ^es(£(ion,  7.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  presiding 

PREVENTION  AND    REDUCTION  OF    BLINDNESS 

Prevention  of  Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Public  Duty 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo 

Chairtnan  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Discussion  by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  Drs.  Farrar 
Cobb,  George  S.  Derby,  Franklin  S.  Newell,  and  other 
Boston  physicians 

Advantages  of  After-Care  and  Social  Service  Work  for  Patients 
from  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson 


WEDNESDA  V,  A  UG  UST  THE  28  TH 
Cfiirb  ^esifliion,  9.15  a.m. 

Supt.  Edward  E.  Allen,  presiding 

ORGANIZED  WORK   FOR   THE    BLIND 

New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Chairman 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Secretary 

Maryland  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  G.  W.  Conner,  of  the  Commission 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Chairman 


Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri 


Mr.  William  Lynch 


Miss  Harriet  Rees,  Secretary 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 

A  representative  of  the  Association 

Afternoon :    Visit  to    Cambridge  Workshops  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  and  Harvard  University 


Jfourtl)  ^E£!gion,  7.30  p.m. 

E.  J.  Nolan,  LL.B.,  presiding 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 

Miss  E.  J.  GiFFiN,  of  the  Congressional  Library 
Miss  E.  R.  Neisser,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Jennie  Bubier,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Field  Work  and  Cooperation  Miss  Lucy  Wright 

Stipt.  Registration  and  Inform.ation  of  the  Mass.  Commission 

Field  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Liborio  Delfino,  Field  Officer 

Home  Teaching 

Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Maryland  Home  Teacher 
Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  Rhode  Island  Home  Teacher 
Mr.  John  Vars,  Massachusetts  Home  Teacher 

Discussion 

THURSDAY,   AUGUST    THE  29TH 
jFittf)  ^ejSJfion,  9.15  a.m. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  presiding 

OCCUPATIONS    FOR   THE   BLIND 

rSuPT.  Joseph  Sanders,  of  California 
_,  HT  1  •  J  Supt.  R.  E.  Colby,  of  Connecticut 

Broom  Makmg  <  g^^^  ^   g   McGiffin,  of  Indiana 

[SuPT.  E.  p.  Morford,  of  New  York 
Hand  Weaving  Miss  M.  Campbell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hat-Frame  Making  Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

Work  among  the  Seeing  Supt.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Employment  Bureau  Deputy-Supt.  Charles  W.  Holmes 

of  the  iTtdustrial  Dept.,  Mass.  Commission 

Discussion 

Afternoon  :  Visit  to  Perkins  Institution  and  Workshop,  South  Boston 
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TUESDAY,   AUGUST    THE  27 TH 
jFirgt  ^tiiim,  9.15  a.m. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  presiding 

draper 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden 

Chaplain  of  U.  S.  House  of  Represetitatives 

'SXaxtiiti  of  liHelcome 

From  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton 

President  of  the  Corporation 

From  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Helen  Keller 

From  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind  William  P.  Fowler 

Vice-Preside fU  of  the  A  ssociation 

PREPARATION   FOR   GRADUATE   LIFE 

Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs 

Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser 

Supt.  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

A  Business  Course  an  Essential  Part  of  the  Curriculum  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind  Albert  G.  Cowtgill 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
Paper  to  be  read  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen 

Discussion  by  Miss  Christine  LaBarraque,  of  California,  and 
Superintendents  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  John 
B.  Bledsoe,  of  Maryland,  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  England,  J.  J.  Dow,  of  Mmnesota, 
H.  F.  Gardiner,  of  Ontario,  and  S.  M.  Green,  of  Missouri. 

Afternoon  :  j.j>o  to  j.^o,  Reception  at  the  home  of  Miss  Annette  P. 
Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher  to  Director  and  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 


•  »..«^       ..«.*J         J-u-*»«        kTLlK«^JVr  TV  l^\-       \^     \^l         VAIV^       Ot^ltl^-1 

Salamaleikum ! 
Live  till  your  thousandth  year!  in  fame! 
Salamaleikum ! 


^ixtf)  ^tMon,  7.30  p.ttL 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  presiding 

Desirability  and  Requirements  of  Homes  for  Blind  Women 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nurseries  for  Blind  Babies        Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster,  of  Hartford 

Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  of  Boston 
Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  of  Brooklyn 

Boarding  in  an  Institution  vs.  Boarding  Outside 

SuPT.  Joseph  Sanders,  of  California 

Discussion  by  SuPTS.  C.   S.  McGiffin  and   E.  P.  Morford, 
Mr.  Dennis  Reardon,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  others 


FRIDA  F,  A  UG  UST   THE  30  TH 
^ebcnti)  ^esssiion,  9.15  a.m. 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  presiding 

Reports    of    Special    Committees    on    Immediate    Action    on 
Higher  Education,  Federal  Pensions,  and  Uniform  Type 

Discussion 

€ist)ti)  ^esiSion,  2.30  p.m. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  presiding 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions  / 

Election  of  Officers 
Other  Business 

ROUND    TABLE 
Brief  account  of  work  by  delegates  not  previously  heard  from 

MUSIC 
Miss  Christine  LaBarraque  and  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien 


©irectorj> 

THE    KINDERGARTEN   OF  THE    BLIND  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins  Streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Surface  cars  leave  Park  Street  and  Boylston  Street  stations  of 
the  Subway  frequently  for  the  Kindergarten,  marked  "Jamaica 
Plain  "  ;  leave  cars  at  Perkins  Street. 

SOUTH  TERMINAL  STATION  passengers  take  the  Ele- 
vated trains  marked  "Subway,  Pleasant  Street"  to  Boylston 
Street  station,  at  which  place  they  can,  by  passing  through 
the  sub-passage,  reach  the  platform  of  the  south-bound  surface 
cars  for  the  Kindergarten. 

NORTH  TERMINAL  STATION  passengers  take  any 
Elevated  train  entering  the  Subway,  to  Park  Street  station,  at 
which  place  passengers  for  Jamaica  Plain  can,  by  crossing  the 
platform  upon  which  they  arrive,  find  the  surface  cars  for  the 
Kindergarten. 

STEAMBOAT  PASSENGERS  take  Elevated  trains  marked 
"  Subway,  via  North  Station,"  and  follow  directions  as  above 
for  North  Station  passengers. 

PARK    AND    BOYLSTON     STREET    STATIONS    of 

the  Subway  are  in  the  center  of  the  shopping  district  of  Boston, 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  by  the  electrics,  from  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

RECEPTION.  The  home  of  Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Fisher, 
5  Joy  St.,  is  five  minutes'  walk  from  Park  St.  Subway  station. 

THE  SALESROOMS  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blmd  are  at  383  Boylston  Street. 
Leave  cars  at  Arlington  or  Berkeley  Street.  A  visit  to  these 
salesrooms  might  be  made  on  the  way  to  the  Reception  Tues- 
day afternoon.  Leave  cars  coming  into  Boston  from  the 
Kindergarten  at  Berkeley  Street,  and  the  salesroom  is  on  the 
left. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  for  the  Blind,  Room 
609  Ford  Building,  corner  Bowdoin  Street  and  Ashburton 
Place.  Large,  white  building  on  right-hand  side  of  State 
House  from  Park  Street  station.  Readily  visited  before  going 
to  the  Reception  after  seeing  salesrooms.  Directions  for 
easUy  reaching  5  Joy  Street  will  be  given  at  the  office. 

For  the  visits  to  Cambridge  and  South  Boston  the  delegates 
will  have  the  use  of  "  Special  cars." 

MAIL  should  be  addressed.  Care  of  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU,  telephone,  and  office  on  first 
floor  of  the  Glover  Building,  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
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PROGRAMME 

BOSTON  CONVENTION 

9ltnerican  Association  of 

W^x\tx%  for  tije 

35linti 

To  he  held  at  the 
KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE    BLIND 

JAMAICA   PLAIN 

August  zjth  to  30th,  igoy 


$re£(tbent.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones 

Ex-Supt.  of  tlie  Conn.  Institute  for  the  Blind 

jFtrgt  ^icC'^resibent,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  LL.B. 

Trustee  of  tlte  III.  Industrial  Working  Home  for  the  Blind 

g>etonlr  l^tcc^resibent,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Supt.  of  the  Industrial  Dept.,  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

^ccretarp,  C.  Nevison  Roberts 

College  View,  Neb. 

®rea£(urer,  Lee  N.  Muck 

of  the  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Neb. 

ILotal  Committee  of  Arrangements 

George  H.  Richards 

Trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell 

Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

In  cooperation  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher, 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Samuel  F.  Hub- 
bard, Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Sec'y  L.  C.  A., 
277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Thomas  Todd  Printer  Boston 


h^kn^nriHuMxibt  ^0^ton  gaife  @l0fe. 


CANTABRIGIA  GUILD  EXCURSION 

lEiercises  at  the 
Ikinberoarten  for  the  Blint) 

COKNER    OF 

DAY  AND   PERKINS  STREETS 

JATMAICA     PLAIN 


SUNDAY,  MAY  17,1903.  FRIDAY,  MAY  22,  1903. 


Tlie    anniversary   exercises    of   the 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  theatre.  Tuesday.  June  2,  at  3 
p  m,  Hon  Francis  H.  Appleton  presidln;?. 
The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  dresa  circle 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR   BLIND. 


/IBas  4tb 


3  o'cloch 


Annual  Exercises  to  be  Held  at  Bos- 
ton Theatre  June  2. 
The  work  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
and  first  and  second  balconies  of  the  blind  Is  such  as  to  win  the  hearty  coin- 
theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  mem-  mondation  and  cooperation  of  those 
bers  of  the  corporation  and  the  friends  who  know  it  and  watch  its  steady 
and  patrons  of  the  institution,  until  ;  progress  from  year  to  year.  To  these 
May  22.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as  '^nly  a  reminder  Is  needed  of  the  annual 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  exercises  which  will  take  place  at  Bos 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining 


I  The  News. 

I,  SATURDAY,  MAY  9, 

The  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  entertained  several  ladies 
from  the  Cantabrigia  Club  of  Cam- 
bridge daring  the  past  week.  The 
afternoon  was  most  pleasantly  spent 
by  demonstrating  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  a  charming  little 
mnsicale  was  given  in  the  hall. 

I    The  eHRONieLE. 
May  16,  1903 

The  will  of  the  late  John  W.  Shapleigh 
contains  many  public  bequests.     Upon 
the  death  of  his  widow,  daughter,  and 
sister  and  the  survivor  of  his  widow 
and  daughter,  certain  property,  created 
a  trust  fund,  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among     the     Industrial     School     for 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  the 
Home  for  Aged  Couples,  the  Roxbury 
Home  for  Cliildren  and  Aged  Women, 
the      Brookline     Free     Hospital    for 
Women,   the  American  board  of  com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions,   and 
the  City  Missionary  Society  of  Boston. 
From  the  remainder  of  the  principal 
fund  held  in  trust,  on  the  death  otf  the 
survivor  of   his  widow  and  daughter, 
these  sums  are  to  be  paid :    to  Harvard 
Church,  Brookline,  $2,000  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the   Sunday-school;   to  Leyden 
Congregational    Church,    |10,000,    for 
the  benefit   of    the    building   fund ;  to 
Immanuel  Church,  Roxbury,  |1,000,  for 
the    benefit  .of  the  poor  of  the  society; 
to  St.  Mark's  Church,  $1,000,    for  the 
benefit    of    the   poor   of  the  church ; 
to  the  Brookline  ©ay  Nursery,  $1,000, 
to     the   Brookline    Friendly   Society, 
11,000,    and    to    the   Kindergarten    for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  $1,000.     All 
the  rest   of  his  estate,  after  the  pay- 
ment    of    stated     legacies,    is    to  be 
divided      equally    among     the     New 
England      Deaconesses'      Home     and 
Training    School   Hospital,    the    New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
and     the     Boston     Young      Women's 
Christian  Association. 


them  are  requested  to  send  a  written 
renuisition.  No  more  than  two  can  be 
given  to  an  applicant.  The  seats  will 
be  positively  reserved  until  3  o'clock, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permit- 
I  ted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

Miss  Louise  Francis  has  been  vis- 
iting friends  at  Newport. 


■PuMam  Mxunmtmt 


FRIDAY,    MAT    22.    1803 


,   MAY    22,    1903 

Pex'Uins  Scliool  ExljibJtion 

The  annual  exercfses  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  June 
2  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  in  Boston  Theatre, 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton  presiding.  The 
programme  is  replete  with  attractive  num- 
bers, embracing  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten department  with  that  of  the  ad- 
vanced grades,  while  several  musical  selec- 
tions of  a  high  order  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises will  add  to  the  pleasing  features  of 
the  occasion.     Rev.   Charles  Fleischer  will 


ton  theatre  June  2,  at  3  o'clock  p  m, 
while  to  those  who  have  never  par- 
ticipated In  these  festival  occasions  it 
ofTers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  purposes  and 
achievements  of  the  little  school.  The 
work  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  will  also  be 
presented  through  an  exercise  in  chem- 
istry and  one  in  geography,  wliiie  fine 
orchestral  selections  and  educational 
gymnastics  will  serve  to  show  the  sym- 
metrical and  manysided  nature  of  the 
school  curriculum. 

R?v  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  the 
^^peaker  of  the  afternoon  and  Thomas 
Stringer,  the  remarkable  deaf-biind  stu- 
dent, will  read  a  paper  on  electricity, 
illustrated  by  experiments.  Tickets  may 
be  obtaiuftl  fnmi  II.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,    <•■■  ^    salesroom    for    the! 

blind.  383   '  st.  Boston  ,Ji 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


FfffO/ir,   MAY  22,    1903. 


WORK    OF    BUND    CHILDREN. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
•will  hold  its  closing  exercises  at  Boston 
speak  upon  the  kindergarten  and  its  great .  Theatre,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M.    The  kinder- 
need  of  firm  friends  and  supporters.  Thomas 
Stringer,     whose    progress     from     year     to 
year  is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the  char- 
acter  of  his  paper,   will   present   an   exer- 
cise  of   electricity   in    some   of   its    simple 
uses.     Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M._ 


g«rten    children    will   give   an    exercise 
entitled      "A      Little      Child's      Walk." 
Tommy  Stringer  will  present  a  paper  oni 
electricity,    and  some  of   the   girls   will 

five  an   exhibition   of    gymnastics    and! 
he    boys    a    military    drill.     The    Hon.  j 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside  and  thai 


Anagnos,    South   Boston,    or   at 


383    Boylston   a^-^tet. 


poom    for    the    blind, 
Boston. 

BOSTON    POST, 
MAY    22,_1903 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exercises  of  the  Perkin.s 
Institution  f^r  the  Blind  will  be  held  on 
June  2  at  3  o'clock  y.  m.  in 
Boston  Theatre,  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton presiding.  The  programme  is  re- 
plete with  attractive  numbers,  embrac- 
ing the  work  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment with  that  of  the  advanced  grades, 
while  several  miisical  selections  of  a  high 
order  and  gymnastic  exercises  will  add 
to  the  pleasing  features  of  the  occasion. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  spsMk 
upon  the  kindergarten  and  its  great  need 
of  firm  friends  and  siipporters.  Thomas 
Stringer,  whose  progress  from  year  to 
vear  Is  marked  by  the  advan^  In  the 
character  of  his  paper,  will  pWsent  an 
exercise  on  electricity  in- some  of  its  sim- 
ple uses.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
M.  Anagnos.  Sotith  Ro.^ton'  or  at  the 
salesroom  for  tlie  blind.  3s3  Boylston 
street,    Boston. 

The  Boston  Journal. 
MAY    22,    1903. 

IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  year's  annual  exercises  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  in  the  Bostbn  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  In  the  after- 
noon. Both  the  klndergrarten  and  the 
older  pupils  will  participate  in  the  en- 
tertainment. Francis  H.  Appleton  wUl 
be  the  presiding  officer  and  Rev.  Charles 
Fleischer  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  day. 


tho   eai^^d-    Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  thft  speak- 
^i^  ■  ^r  '^"^li  the  work  of  kindergarten  aa  hi3^ 
topic.    Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  \ 
M.    Anagnos,    South   Boston,    or   at  383 
Boylston  street. 

The  News 


.« 


I  MAy  23,  1903. 

j  The  annual  exercises  of  the  Kinder- 
I  garten  for  the  Blind  will  take  place  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  June  2  at  3 
o'clock.  This  year's  program  ofifers 
many  interesting  and  attractive  feat- 
ures. All  the  friends  of  the  school 
are  cordially  invited  and  tickets  may 
be  had  by  applying  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, Soutli  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom,  388  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


Boston,  May  9,   1903. 

To  tlic  friends  and  patrons  of  the  histitiition  : 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held 
in  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  p.  m.,  Hon. 
Francis   H.  Appleton  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion 
with  your  presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  dress  circle  and  first  and 
second  balconies  of  the  theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  corporation  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Friday, 
May  22.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisi- 
tion.    No  more  than  two  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  positively  reserved  until  tJiree  o'clock, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


THE 
BEACON 

Exercises  by  SIgbttess  Students 

Whenever  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  appear  in  public  a 
rich  treat  is  assured  for  their  audience. 
This  year's  annual  exercises,  which  will  be 
held  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  2, 
at  three  o'clock,  will  be  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
interesting  program  offered  for  that  occa- 
sion. The  kindergarten  children  and  the 
older  pupils  will  participate  in  the  enter- 
tainment, while  educational  gymnastics  and 
fine  music  will  add  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  exercises.  Thomas  Stringer  will  win 
fresh  plaudits  by  his  paper  on  electricity, 
illustrated  by  experiments.  The  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton  will  preside,  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  will  be  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
iroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boylston  street. 

The  News. 

,  MAY  30.   1903. 


May  23 
1903 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten   for 
the  blind  is  such  as  to  win  the   hearty 
commendation    and     co-operation     of 
those   who   know    it    and    watch    its 
steady  progress  from  year  to  year.    To 
these  only  a  reminder  is  needed  of  the 
annual  exercises  which  will  take  place 
at  Boston   Theatre   on   Tuesday   at   3 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  while  those  who  have 
never'  participated   in    these    festive 
occasions  it  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  achievements  of  the  little  i 
school.     The  work  of  the  older  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  will  also  he 
presented     through     an    exercise    in 
chemistry  and  one  in  geography,  while 
fine  orchestral   selections  and   educa- 
tional gymnastics  will  serve   to   show 
■the  symmetrical   and   many-sided  na- 
ture  of   the   school  curriculum.     The 
Rev.    Charles  Fleischer  will  be    the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  and  Thomas 
Stringer,   the   remarkable     deaf -blind 
student,  will  read  a  paper  on  Electric- 
ity, illustrated  by  experiments.     Tick- 
ets may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
South    Boston,    or  at   the    salesroom 
for  the  blind,  No.  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNIQM 


Perkins  Institution 

Commencement  Lxercises 


Ircbei  tra  Circlt 


Door*  open  at  2.30     Not  reaerved  after  3  • 
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WEDNESI)AY,^UNE^,  la03. 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


Methods      Demonstrated 
and  Results  Shown. 


Anniversary  Exercises  of  Perkins 
institution  Largely  Attended. 

Hundred  Little  Boys  and  Girls 
Take  Part  in  Program. 


It  would  seem  as  if  no  greater  appeal 
could  be  made  for  public  sympathy  and 
practical  support  in  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  blind  than  was 
made  by  the  little  sightless  children  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massrfchu- 
setts  school  for  the  blind  at  the  anniver- 
'■sary  exercises  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Boston  theatre. 

Owing  to  the  rearrangement  and  ex- 
tension of  the  school  curriculum,  there 
was  no  class  to  graduate,  but  the'splen- 
did  program  was  arranged  to  demon- 
strate the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  ] 
In  these  institutions  and  a  few  of  the 
very  remarkable  results. 

The  audience  nearly  filled  the  theatre, 
and   was  most  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciati\-e,  particularly  of  the  efforts  of  the  I 
kindergarten  children  from  the  Perkins  j 
institution    at  tJamaiea    Plain.      There) 
were  no   less   than   100  little   boys  and  \ 
girls    grouped    several    rows    deep    the ' 
length    of    the    stage,    while    the    older 
pupils  from  the  school  at  South  Boston 
occupied   seat.s   in   the    background,    all 
having   some   share  in    the   anniversary 
exorcises, 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  oC  tiie 
corporation.  Al.  Anagnos  presided,  open- 
ing   the    exer-'ises    with    a    hearts-    wel- 


come. Sir  ."vnagnos  spoke  brielly  of  the 
methods,  devoted  corps  of  teachers  and 
school  squipments, .  which  are  the  very 
best.  He  referred  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Mass.-xchusetts  Dureau  of  statis- 
tics, (under  Mr  Wadlin.  which  showed 
that  between  50  and  UO  percent  of  the 
adult  blind  are  self-supporting.  He 
hoped  that  this  great  principle  of  Dr 
Howe,  to. make  the  blind  self-supporting 
rather  than  objects  of  charity,  would 
continue,  and  that  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  blind  would  not  fail  for  lack  of 
public  sympathy  and  generosity. 

Mr  Anagnos  closed  with  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr  McCarty  for  opening  the 
tlieatre  for  this  occasion,  a  courtesy 
which  was  deeply  appreciated. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
an  orchestral  selection,  after  which  four 
tots  were  led  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and,  seated  at  a  long  table  in  view  of  the 
audience,  proceeded  to  build  with  blocks 
and  model  clay.  While  the  children 
were  preparing  their  lesson.  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer  was  introduced  and 
spoke  eloquently  on  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten.  He  spoke  along  the  lines 
of  the  new  philosophv— not  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Httest.  but  the  aiding  of 
the  weak  and  unfortunate,  taking  every 
opportunity  to  develop  whatever  senses 
or  powers  remain  to  fit  them  to  do 
each  their  part  In  the  great  struggle  of 
life.  In  closing,  Mr  Fleischer  said  he 
had  once  been  asked  for  a  practical 
motto,  and  offered  this  one,  "Face  facts 
and  proceed."  "Here."  he  said,  "you 
are  facing  facts,  and  knowing  the  great 
needs  I  trust  you  will  proceed." 

The  chlloren  having  finished  work 
with  the  rlay  a.nd  blocks  they  illus- 
trated very  prettily  a  little  child's  walk. 
First  there  was  a  model  of  the  house 
in  which  the  child  lived;  there  was  a 
pond  with  a  duck  floating  on  the  water, 
a  pigeon  house  and  flowers  which  at- 
tracted the  bees  and  butterflies.  This 
was  followed  by  kindergarten  songs 
and  games  illustrating  the  same  prett.v 
story. 

Ne.'Ct  came  an  exercise  in  geography 
by  a  class  of  girls,  after  which  there 
was    music    by    a    class    on    the    violin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features! 
of  the  afternoon  was  the  paper  on  elec- 
tricity, prepared  by  Thomas  Stringer, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy.  who 
has  been  educated  under  Mr  Anagnos, 
and  who,  after  completing  the  course 
in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
entered  the  I..owell  grammar  school, 
from  which  he  graduates  this  year.  It, 
was  stated  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements, his  teacher  accompanying 
him  only  as  interpreter,  and  will  grad- 
uate  without  special  concessions. 

Mr  Anagnos  stated  that  Tom  will  en- 
ter the  Mechanic  arts  high  school  next 
fall.  He  explained  that  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  his  education  were  exhausted 
and  of  the  necessity  of  providing  an 
endowment  which  would  insure  practi- 
cal aid  so  long  as  he  was  in  need  of  it; 
and  then  to  go  to  some  other  student 
in  similar  circumstances.  He  said  that 
it  was  unfortunate  that  Tom  Is  so  pop- 


ular tliat  everybody  takes  It  for  grant- 
ed that  he  Is  provided  for  when,  this 
Is  not  the  case.  By  me^ns  of  apparatus, 
which  he  made  himself.  Tom  illustrated 
by  experiment  some  of  the  simple  uses 
of  .electricity  in  prudueing  light,  sound, 
mction  and  magnetic  action. 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  class  of 
glr'a  in  gymnastics,  followed  by  a  mil- 
itary drill  by  a  class  of  boys.  An  ex- 
ercise ir>  chemistry  by  a  class  oC  bova 
and  an  orchestra  selection  concluded  the 
very  interesting  program. 
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(Photo  by   an   Official    of  Perkins  Institution.) 

CLASS   I'N  CHEMISTRY   GIVING   DEMONSTRATION     AT     EXHIBITION     OP 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 
(Each  of  the  four  at  the  table  Is  totally  blind.) 
Left  to  right— Joseph  Bartlett,  Lyman  K.    Harvey,    Edward  Ryan,   Frank   Nelson, 

Lincoln  Roys  (Instructor). 
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The  Boston  Journal. 

J  VNt^    S,    1903. 


SKILL  OF  BLIND  AMAZES 
THOSE  WHO  HAVE  EYES 


Anniversary   of    Perkins    Institution   in    Boston  Theatre 
Deiiglits  an  Immense  Audience. 


«♦- 


the  many  features  of  the  entertainment. 
But  aside  from  Thomas  Springer's  part, 
the  class  in  the  violin  and  the  military 
drill  will  long  j-emaln  in  the  memory  of 
those   in    the   theatre   yesterday. 

Blind  Soldiers. 

Much  has  been  said  j^iid  written  of 
late  about  the  proficiency  of  the  school- 
boy soldiers;  but  there  was  .iust  as  great 
ability  shown  in  marching  and  in  the 
h^dling  of  arms  by  boys  who,  could  not 
see  their  friends  nor  receive  inspiration 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  presence. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Fleischer  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  State  appropria- 
tion of  $30,009  was  not  more  tfian  half 
enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  school 
last  year.  The  rest  had  to  be  made  up 
by  private  subscription.  "The  Perkins 
Institution,  "  he  said,  "embodies  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. One  person  is  as  good  as 
another,  whether  or  not  they  are 
doomed  to  go  through  life  and  never 
see.  And  we  are  trying  to  make  up  to 
these  poor  children  some  part  of  what 
they  are  losing  every  day." 

BOSTONIERALD. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  3,    1903. 

TEACHING  THTbUND. 


Perkins    Institution    and 
Massachusetts  School 


Hold  Aonual  Exercises  a* 
the  Boston  Theatre. 


Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind. 


Thomas  Stringer  amazed  audience  at    Boston   Theatre   by    his    experiments    in 
electricity,  though  unable  to  see,  hear  or  speak. 


Wonderful  Work  Done  by  the 
Sightless  Little  Ones. 


As  the  immense  audience  filed. out  of 
the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  anniversary 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
wonder,  amazement  and  admiration 
were  equally  written  on  the  counte- 
nances of  all.  For  three  hours  they  had 
been  entertained  as  they  never  had  been 
by  the  performances  of  any  dramatic 
company,  and  all  by  children  who  could 
iiot  tell  day  from  night. 

Some  of  the  exercise.s  seemed,  little 
short  of  marvelous  to  those  tinfamiliar 
.with  the  methods  of  teaching  employed 
In  schools  of  this  sort,  and  as  number 
after  number  of  the  difficult  program 
was  carried  out,  each  more  difficult  and 
more  apparently  impossible  than  what 
had  gone  before,  the  enthusiasm  of  i 
Jhose  in  the  big  playhouse  became  in-  j 
tense.  ■  | 

Marvelous  Experiments. 

Marvelous  is  the  only  word  that  will 
fitly  describe  some  of  the  experiments. 
Snd  when  those  in  electricity  had 
been  concluded,  illustrated  by  Thomas 
Springer,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  round 
after  round  of  applause  rang  out,  and 
the  young  man  was  compelled  to  stand 


up  repeatedly  and  bow  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  his  friends.      * 

It  was  not  amazement  alone  that  was 
felt  by  those  in  the  audience.  There 
was  something  deeper.  And-  many  an 
eye  was  wet  with  tears  at  the  pathetic 
sight  of  the  cliildren  seated  on  the 
stage.  Two  hundred  and  more  of  them 
were  there,  ranging  in  size  from  little 
tots  who  could  scarcely  walk  to  young 
men,  able  bodied  and  normal  in  every 
way  but  one.  The  spectators  were  plain- 
ly touched.  As  Rev.  Charles  Pelscher 
said  in  his  address,  the  tenderness  with 
which  we  regard  the  blind  today  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  in  existence  of 
the  advance  of  civilization. 

Directions  in  Signs. 

In  the  electricity  drill  the  teacher 
spoke  directions  to  the  boy  in  the  sign 
language,  at  the  same  time  telling  the 
audience  what  she  said.  He  then,  with 
the  greatest  deftness,  performed  the 
work,  showing  with  Instruments  some 
of  the  simple  uses  of  electricity,  such 
as  light,  sound  and  magnetic  action. 
This  one  portion  of  the  drill,  alone, 
showed  In  a  vivid  manner  the  infinite 
patience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill,  of 
those   who  do   the  teaching. 

It   would   be   impossible    to   enumerate 


The  'Boston  Theatre  held  a  great  audi- 
ence yesterday  afternoon  for  the  annual 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind.  The 
pupils,  with  the  97  klndergartners  la 
front,  were  massed  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent, 
apologized  for  the  enforced  absence  of 
the  president  of  the  corporation,  the 
Hon.  Francis  App]eton,  and  welcomed 
the  audience  to  the  exercises  of  "your 
school."  He  said  the  school  stands  at 
the  head  of  institutions  of  the  kind  In 
the  world.  There  are.  2267  blind  males 
and  1716  females  in  the  state,  and  of  the 
former  1240  are  self-supporting  and  of 
the  latter  504.  A  large  number  of  these 
are  graduates  of  the  sc)iool.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  school,  and 
thanked  Mr.  McCarty  for  the  use  of  th« 
theatre. 

The  programme  opened  with  Haydn's 
symphony  in  D  (first  movement),  by  the 
school  orchestra,  followed  by  an  exer- 
cise by  four  of  the  kindergartners,  in 
which  they  modelled  houses,  and  from 
clay  made  different  figures.  While  they 
were  doing  this  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Fleischer  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  of  the  need  to  do  the 
utmost  to  fit  all  for  the  struggle  of  life,  i 
"It  was  surprising,"  said  !he,  "to  hear 
that  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  blind  in 
this  state  can  support  themselves.  Our 
Ideal  should  be  that  the'  whole  should 
be  able  to  care  for  themselves."  Dr.  \ 
Fleischer  said  that   the  state  doMi  nnt 


take  care  of  the  school.  It  gives  JSO.OOO 
yearly,  but  the  sum  Is  not  sufficient  by 
one-half  to  take  care  cf  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  institution.  Hi  spoke  of  seeing 
Tommy  Stringer  a.v.A  of  noting  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  teacher.  He  was  but 
a  lump  of  animated  clay  when  he  came 
to  the  institution,  but,  Dr.  Fleischer 
said,  when  he  saw  the  outward  radlanca 
of  the  soul  on  the  boy's  face,  he  had  a 
realization  of  what  the  school  can  do.  - 
"What  has  been  done  for  him  and  Helen 
Kellar  has  been  done  for  hundreds  of 
other  boys  and  girls  by  these  conse- 
crated teachers,  who  are  worthy  of  all 
the  sympathy  and  help  we  can  glv« 
them." 

Music  was  given  by  the  "Kinder  or- 
chestra," a  class  of  children  who  study 
the  violin,  and  again  by  the  larger  or- 
chestra. A  class  of  girls  gave  an  exer- 
cise In  geography  by  means  of  a  raised 
map,  and  another  class  some  fine  edu- 
cational gymnastics.  A  class  of  boys 
did  wonders  in  a  military  drill,  and  an- 
other class  in  chemistry  did  good  work. 
All  these  Ihings  would  have  seemed  ad- 
mirable for  seeing  children,  and  for  the 
blind  were  little  short  of  miraculous. 

Tommy  Stringer,  who  'is  now  a  tall, 
handsome  lad,  had  an  exercise  In  elec- 
tricity and  some  of  its  simple  uses  in 
producing  light,  sound,  motion  and  mag- 
netic action.  He  not  only  wrote  the  ex- 
planation of  the  apparatus  he  used,  bi^t 
made  the  different  pieces  himself,  arid 
delighted  the  audience  by  connecting  the 
wires  which  rang  a  bell,  lifted  bits  of 
metal,  set  a  fan  in  motion,  etc.  Tom 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  he  spelled 
out  with  his  fingers  what  he  wished  to 
say,  and  his  teacher  translated  it  to,  the 
audience.  He  was  applauded  again  and 
again. 

Mr.  Anagnos  thanked  the  city  for 
what  it  had  done  for  Tom.  He  will 
graduate  from  the  Lowell  grammar 
school  this  year,  and  enter  the  Mechanic 
Arts  high  school  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said  Tom  had  now  come 
to  the  end  of  his  means,  and  they  are 
trying  to  raise  a  fund,  whose  interest 
shall  support  him  while  he  needs  it,  and 
then  be  used  for  others  afflicted  in  the 
same  way,  and  asked  the  public  to  con- 
tribute to  it. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    3,    1903 

GREAT  AUDIENCE  MARVELLED 


Wonderful  Exhibition  of  the  Children  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  the  Anniver- 
sary Exercises  in  the  Boston  Theatre 


I     MM^B   I.  iiiiW    liliil  .1  lH»lilllMI*MI  imJHI 

one  of  the  greatest  modern  pniiosopners 
that  those  who  are  h.ajidica.pped  should  be 
cast  aside.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that 
democracy  means  the  "wOrth-whileness"  of 
every  human  individual.  We  shall  each 
give  accoixling  to  his  power  and  shall  each 
receive  according  to  his  needs.  It  is  to  our 
interest  as  a  community  to  help  t!he  weak 
to  the  extent  that  they  shall  help  them- 
selves." 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  an  exer- 
cise in  geography  by  a  class  of  five  girls, 
who,    illustrating   with   a   raised    map,    told 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  our  own 
land.     A  class  orf  violinists  then  performed, 
after   which   the   most   remarkable   portion 
of  the  exercises,  the  exhlhitlon  by  Thomas 
Stringer,    took    place.     Regular    attendants 
at  these  exhibitions  have  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  improvement  each  year  of  this 
wonderful  boy.    He  came  to  the  institution, 
as  Rev.  Mr.  Fleischer  expressed  it,  a  mere 
lump  of  animated  clay.    This  month  he  will 
graduate  from  the  Lowell  Grammar  School 
and  in  September  expects  to  enter  the  Me- 
chanic Arts   High   School.    His   exercise  in  I 
electricity  yesterday  was  of  his  own  com- 
position.   The  apparatus  with  which  he  per- 
formed   the    experiments    which    illustrated 
the  text  he  built  himself.    The  great  audi- 
ence was  spellbound  as  the  boy — deaf,  dumb 
and  blind— told,   through  the  medium  of  his 
teacher,  of  the  wonders  and  possibilities  of 
I  electricity,    rfis  fingers  worked  faster  than 
'  one's     eyes    as     he     communicated     to     his 
teacher  what  he  wished  to  have  told  to  the 
audience.      He  talked  of   the  early  efforts 
with  electricity  and  of  the  wonders  that  are 
at    present    accomplished    through    its    aid. 
He  explained   the  construction   of   his  little 
battery  and  of  its  ability  to  produce  sound, 
and  then,  that  his  auditors  could  not  refute 
his  statement,  he  connected  the  battery  with 
a  bell   which  rang  loud  enough  for   all  but 
Tommy  himself  to  hear.    Then  he  explained 
the  magnetic   powers  of  electricity   and  In 
illustration   showed  that  an   ordinary  piece 
of  iron  would  not  attract  iron  filings  until 
he  had  connected   the  poles  of   his  battery 
^  with  it.     Then   he   held  up    to   view   a  fan, 
just  such   a   one  as  is  attached  to  motors 
these  hot  days  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  only 
of     miniature     proportions,     and     again    he 
amazed    by    connecting    his    apparatus    In 
such  a  manner  as   to  make   the  little  fan 
whirl   rapidly.     Last   of   all    he    illuminated 
a   little   incandescent  bulb.    It  was  a  light 
that    he   could   not   see,   'but    he   had    been 
working   according   to   the  laws   of   nature 
and   he   knew    that   it   was   there.     As   the 
great    audience    came    to    comprehend    the 
truth  and   the  wonder  of  it  all,   the  tear* 
swelled  into  the  eyes  of  many  as  the  burst 


® Jfje  ^^tttjl«)fmr. 


Few  stars  have  played  to  audiences  of 
such  size  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  none 
have  received)  more  rapt  attention  than  did 
the  children  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  i  of    applause    which    was    never    heard    by 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  the 
anniversary  exercises  held  in  the  big  audi- 
torium yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  an  au- 
dience composed  largely  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  -yith  the  work  of  the  school 
but  which  finds  never-ending  cause  for 
wonder  and  amazement  in  these  annual  ex- 


Toramy  rose  from  floor  to  balconies 

A  class  of  girls  then  gave  an  exhibition 
in  gymnastics,  the  appearance  of  a  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  in  the  company  receiv- 
ing the  commands  through  the  medium  of 
her  teacher  at  her  side  being  the  feature 
of   the    performance.    Then   the  boys   gave 


hibitlons  which  each  year  demonstrate  more    their  usual    drill   In    the    manual    of   arms 
remarkable  results.  executing    the   several    movements    with    a 

Laboring    under    the   handicap    of    blind-    gj^m  equal  to  that  of   the  high  school  ca- 
ness,  some  of  them  having  the  added  short-  |  ^g^g  ^f  which  we  are  wont  to  be  so  proud. 


SPRINGFITLD,   SATURDAT,  JUNE  6,  1903. 

f    The  anniversaries  of  schools  and-  colleges 
are  beginning,  and  two  excellent  Boston  in' 
Btitutions   have   led  the   Way   this   ■week— 
the  Methodist-non-sectarian  Boston  univer- 
sity and  the  Perkins  and    Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston.    The 
latter  is  quite  as  much  a  university  as  the 
other,  though  its  students  are  of  younger 
ages.     By  this  I  mean  that  the  aims  and 
right  methods  of  education  are'  as  well  un- 
derstood, and  as  profoundly  conceived  and 
thoroughly   carried   out,    at   South   Boston 
and   the   Jamaica    Plain   kindergarten  for  \ 
the  blind  as  they  ore  in  the  honeycomb  of  i 
halls  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  Beacon  ' 
hill.      Dr   Howe,   who  founded  this   blind 
school,  and  his  son-in-law,  Anagnos,   who 
succeeded   him— two   directors   only  in   70 
years — were  men  of  quick  insight  and  broad 
experien<5e,    and    have    thoughrt;    out    and 
demonstrated  the  purpose  and  best  results 
of  education  in  their  specialty  as  no  other 
two  men  have  done  iu  a  century.    Well 
aware  of  this,  Mr  Anagnos,  in  his  address 
to  his  great  audience  Tuesday  afternoon, 
very  properly  laid  stress  on  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  South  Boston  school  in  its 
long  and  steadily  advancing  career  of  be- 
nevolence.    The  occasion  for  this,  proba- 
bly,   was   the    well-meant   but   ill-informed 
movement  at  the  state-house  this  season 
for  a  work  to  be  done  among  the  adult 
blind,  which  will  only  succeed  so  far  as  it 
Is  guided   by  the   experience   of  the  past, 
rather  than  by  vague  hopes  and  wishes  for 
the  future.    A  like  movement  in  Connecti- 
cut sufEexs  from  the  taint  of  self-interest 
(that  is  apt  to  affect  such  projects  as  set 
themselves    up   against    the    painfully    ac- 
quired wisdom  of  the  past),  and  has  divid- 
ed the  state  board  there  in  regard  to  the 
appropriation    of    state    funds — the    object 
that  these  projectors  always  have  in  view. 
The  South  Boston  managers,  on  the  other 
hand,   prudently  seek   to   mako  the  whole 
community  interested  in  tlie  training  of  the 
blind,  and  to  draw  the  needful  funds  from 
private  liberality  rather  than  from  the  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  an  appropriation.  The 
state  does  a  part  of  the  work,  but  its  appro- 
priation would  not  go  very  far  if  it  were 
not  supplemented,  as  are  the  colleges  and 
imiversities,    by    endowments    and     gifts. 
These  Mr  Anagnos  has  known  how  to  stim- 
ulate beyond  what  even  Dr  Howe  and  his 
friends,  that  "Pleiad  of  philanthropy,"  as 
he  styled  the  seven  faithful  Bostonians  of 
50  or  60  years  ago,— Channing  and  Emer- 
son, Parker  and  Sumner,  Horace  Mann  and 
Dorothea  Dix,  and  Dr  Howe  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  of  stars, — were  able  to  ac- 
complish in  this  particular  wDrk.     It  will 
soon   be  30  years  since  Michael  Anagnos, 
a  Greek  from  Epivus,  came  to  the  practi- 
cal direction  of  this  school,  and  has  made 
it  what  it  was  this  week  declared  to  be— 
the  best  of  its  class  in  the  world.     His  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  his  pupils,  young 
and   not  so  young,   at  the  Boston  theater 
was  convincing,  and  as  dramatic  and  pa- 
tlietic  as  anything  seen  oh  the  stage  there. 


coming  of  deafness  and  dumbness,  the  pu- 
pils, each  and  every  one  of  them,  performed 
their  exercises  with  a  precision  which  could 
not  have  been  Improved  by  children  of  their 
own  age  in  possession  of  all  of  their  senses. 
I  The  stage  i'tself,  massed  with  the  children  j 
j  of  the  main  inatltutlon  and  those  of  the 
kindergarten,  gave  to  the  spectators  some 
comprehensi'on  of  the- great  work  which  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his  associates  are  accom-  i 
pushing. 

The  programme  was  opened  with  a  selec- 
tion by  the  orchestry,  the  first  movement ! 
of  Haydn's  Symphony  In  D.  Unable  to  fol-  ] 
I  low  the  leader,  except  by  the  sound  of  his 
I  baton  beating  time,  the  members  neverthe- 
I  less  played  without  blunder  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  been  exceedingly 
creditable  had  they  possessed  all  of  their 
faculties.  Then  the  little  tots  of  the  kin- 
dergarten were  given  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  ability.  With  models,  songs 
and  games,  they  told  the  audience  of  a 
•ivalk  and  study  with  nature,  and  while 
thoy  built  with  iblocks  Rev.  Charles  Fleis- 
chp.r  talked  to  the  audience  of  the  work  of 
the  institution. 

"It  is  many  generations  now,"  he  said, 
"since  blindness  was  looked  upon  as  a 
curse.  We  have  heard  much  these  days 
about  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  have 
lieard  the  argument  seriously  put  forth  by 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    20.    1903 

Tommy  Stringer  Graduates  Tuesday 

Perhaps  the  most  interes-ting  figure  at  the 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Lowell  School 
in  Jamaica  Plain  next  Tuesday  will  be 
Thomas  Stringer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy.  v/ho  will  then  receive  his  diploma  for 
having  completed  the  required  course  of 
ance  of  oharpe's   "Pavane"  by  the  orehes-,   instruction  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools. 


Their  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  -wliat 
they  were  doing  was  well  Illustrated  when 
the  instructor,  evidently  unintentionally, 
gave  the  command  to  "charge  bayonets" 
from  "parade  rest"  (an  impoesiibillty  ac- 
cording to  military  tactics)  and  only  one 
boy  in  all  the  number  attempted  to  execute 
the   order. 

An  e.xerclse  in  chemistry  by  a  class  of 
boys  showed  their  clear  understanding  of 
what  they  were  doing  and  the  programme 
was  brought  to  a  close  with  the   perform- 


tra.  Owing  to  the  rearrangement  and  ox- 
tension  of  the  school  curriculum  there  was 
no  class  ready  to   graduate   this  year. 


Tommy  is  now  seventeen  years  old  and 
intends  next  September  to  enter  the  Me- 
chanic  Arts   High   School. 


BOSTON     EVENING 
JUNE    23, 


RECORD. 
1903. 


"Tommy"  Stringer  Is  the  latest  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  scholar  to  demonstrate 
the  great  work  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. He  has  taken  the  regular  course, 
with  the  exception  of  music  and  draw- 
ing, which  is  given  at  the  Lowell  school. 
And  his  honors*  are  as  meritorious  as 
those  which  have  come  with  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 


USt^tl  ®WBSmj3t 


TUpsDAY.    JUNE    23.    1903 

tOMMY  STRINGER   GRADUATES 


•>35^ 


sued    a    course    in    sloyd    work    at    the 

North   End.     The  boy   has   obtained   his 

education    through    the    medium    of    an  i 

Interpreter,    Miss   Helen   S.    Coniey,   and ; 

has    proved    himself    an    aj>t   pupil.     H&  |     J^^^^^.^.^^,  -<?  J  ~ 


One  of  the  Sixteen  Hundred  Grammar 
School  Pupils  Awarded  Diplomas  in  Bos- 
ton Today 

Twenty-six  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  have  graduation  exercises  today, 
and  diplomas  are  given  to  1664  more  pupils. 
They  are  the  Adams  Scihool,  48  graduates; 
Blackington  Grammar  School,  26;  Bow- 
ditch  School,  05;  Brimmer  School,  38; 
Bunker  Hill  School,  40;  Dearborn  School, 
68;    Dwight    School,    37;    Franklin    School, 

I  S9;    Hancock    School,   26;    Henry   L.    Pierce 

j    School,    122;    John    A.    Andrew    School,    54; 

[  Lawrence  Sdhool,  50;  Lincoln  School,  43; 
Longfellow    Sc'ho'ol,    55;   Lowell    School,    94; 

i  Lyman  School,  50;  Martin  School,  45;  Mary 
Hemenway  School,  00;  Mather  School,  161; 
Norcross  School,  43;  Phillips  Bixioks  School, 
123;  Prince  School,  80;  Quincy  School,  39; 
Sherwin  School,   47;   Wells  School,   55;   and 

,  the  Winthrop  School,  61  pupils. 

Of  all  the  sixteen  hundred  graduates  no 
one  received  more  personal  attention  than 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy 
■who  has  held  his  own  among  the  grammar 
school  pupils  of  Boston  in  all  the  studies 
except  music  and  draiwing,  and  today  re- 
ceived his  diploma  at  the  Lowell  School  on. 
Centre    street. 

THE   BOSTON   TRAVELER, 
TUESDAY.  JUNE  23,    1903. 

BLIND,  DEAF 
AND  DUMB 


has  worked  by  the  aid  of  raised  block 
letters  chiefly.  He  is  Interested  in  dem- 
onstrative electricity  and  will  enter  the 
Mechanic   Arts   high  school   in  the  fall. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  23,   1903. 

BID  FAREWELL  TO 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 


y/^-^. 


TOMMY  STRINGIER  GRADUATES 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  He  Has  Taken 

Course   in   Lowell   School,   Rox- 

bury,  with   Success. 


More  Boston  Pupils  Are 
Given  Their  Diplomas. 


Today  Thomas  Stringer,  16  years  old, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  will  graduate 
!  from  the  Lowell  school,  Roxbury.  He 
makes  his  home  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain. 
"Tommy"  entered  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
school  in  January,  1900,  and  he  has  taken 
the  regular  course,  except  music  and 
drawing,  in  place  of  which  he  pursued  a 
course  in  sloyd  work  at  the  North  end. 
The  boy  has  obtained  his  education 
tlirough  the  medium  of  an  interpreter. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  and  has  proved 
himself  an  apt  pupil.  He  has  worked  by 
the  aid  of  raised  block  letters  chiefly.  | 
He  is  interested  in  demonstrative  elec-  | 
tricity  and  will  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts 
high  school  in  the  fall. 

BOSTON    POST, 


HUNDREDS  ARE  HAPPY      JUNE    23,    1903 

TOM  STRINGER 

Tommy  Stringer  Graduates  ta  rpy  DIpiAMA 

from  Lowell  School. 


"Tommy"  Stringer  Gets  a 

Diploma  at  Lowell  School 

Graduation  Exercises. 


J0o&a.y  Thomas  Stringer,  16  years  old, 
fHaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was  given  a  dip- 
i«ina  from  the  Lowell  school,  Roxbury. 
He  makes  his  home  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain. 
"Tommy"  entered  the  sixth  grade  of 
the  school  in  January,  1900,  and  he  has 
taken  the  regular  course,  except  music 
and  drawing,  in  place  of  which  he  pur- 


Graduation  exercises  were  held  today 
In  25  grammar  schools  throughout  the 
city,  and  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
were  made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  the 
co\^ted  diplomas  for  which  they  had 
worked  so  faithfully  and  hard.  Interest- 
ing programmes  were  carried  out  in  the 
several  schools,  and  the. pupils,  charm- 
ing in  nQw  suits  and  frocks,  made  a 
bright  setting  for  the  gayly  bedecked 
rooms.  There  was  in  every  case  a  large 
attendance  of  parents,  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  exercises  at  the  Lowell  school, 
Centre  street,  Roxbury,  w^e  made  the 
more  interesting  by  the  presence  among 
the  graduates  of  Tommy  Stringer,  the  16- 
year-old  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy. 
Tommy  entered  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
■chool  in  January,  1900,  and  finishes  the 
course  with  high  honors.  It  ia  his  in- 
tention to  enter  the  Mechanic  Arts  high 
echool  in  the  fall.  Among  all  the  pu- 
pils, none  received  more  congratulations 
than  did  Tommy,  who  was  said  by  his 
teach-ers  to  have  proven  himseii:  au  apt 
pupil. 

A  class  of  26  girls  was  graduated  from 
the  Hancock  school,  P.u'mcnter  street. 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  score  of 
years.  Principal  Lewis  H.  Dutton  was 
unable  to  be  present  Lo  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises. He  is  ill  at  his  home,  and  his 
absence  was  a  source  of  regret  to  the 
hundreds  who  crowded  the  hall  in  which 
the  exercises  were  held.  First  Assistant 
Ellen  C.  Sawtelle  was  in  charge.  The 
programme  consisted  of  an  address  by 
■the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  James  J.  Storrow, 
chairman  of  the. committee  on  extended 
use  of  school  buildings,  and  recitations 
by  four  of  the  graduates.  The  numbers 
•were  interspersed  with  music. 

The  list  of  graduates  in  all  the  schools 
which  held  exercises  today  will  be  found 
below: 


The  most  remarkable  of  Boston's  gram- 
mar school  pupils,  Tommy  Stringer,  will 
graduate  this  morning  from  the  Lowell 
School.    Jamaica    Plain. 

AltJiough  deaf,  dumb  and  bljnd,  he  has 
completed      the     prescribed    course,    and 
stands    far    in    advance    of   many    of    his 
fmiore      fortunate      schoolmates,      among  i 
whom    he    is    a    favorite. 

Tommy's  name  figures  on  the  erd^r 
of  exercises,  and  he  is  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  electrical  experiments  with 
apparatus   of   his   own   devising. 

Tommy's  progress  has  been  truly  sur- 
prising, and  his  teacher.  Miss  Helen  S. 
Conley,  is  proud  of  her  pupil's  success. 
He  has  taken  all  the  studies,  except 
t<bose  of  music  and  drawing.  He  has 
made  his  recitations  by  means  of  raised 
letters  and  figures.  He  entered  the  school 
ki  1900,  and  intends  to  continue  his 
studies  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School    in    the    fall. 


WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    24,    1903 

GRADUATES  IN  SILENCE 


(Photo  by  Notman.) 
THOMAS   STRINGER, 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy,  Who  Was 
Graduated    Today    from    the    Lowell 
School. 


Tommy  Stringer  at  the  Closing  Exercises 
— Large  Audience  at  Lowell  Grammar 
School— Sixteen  Hundred  Diplomas  Given 
Yesterday 

Twenty-six  of  the  Boston  grammai* 
schools  had  graduation  exercises  Tuesday, 
and  diplomas  are  given  to  1664  more  pupils. 
They  are  the  Adams  School,  48  graduates; 
Blackington  Grammar  School,  26;  Bow- 
ditch  School,  05;  Brimmer  School.  ?iB; 
Bunker  Hill  School,  40;  Dearborn  School. 
68;  Dwight  School,  37;  Franklin  School, 
89;  Hancock  School,  26;  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School,  122;  John  A'.  Andrew  School,  64; 
Lawrence  School,  50;  Lincoln  School,  43; 
Longfellow  School,  55;  Lowell  School,  94; 
Lyman  School,  50;  Martin  School,  45;  Mary 
Hemenway  School.  90;  Mather  School,  161; 
Norcross  School,  4.3;  Phillips  Brooks  School, 
123;  Prince  School,  80;  Quincy  School,  39; 
Sherwin  School,  47;  Wells  School,  55;  and 
the  Winthrop  School,  61  pupils. 

Of  all  the  sixteen  hundred  graduates  no 
one  received  more  personal  attention  than 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy 
who  has  held  his  own  among  the  grammar 
school  pupils  of  Boston  in  all  the  studies 
except  music   and   drawing,   and  yesterday 


received  his  diploma  at  the  LowbU  School  on 
Centre    street. 

Tommy  had  a  part  in  the  programme. 
People  have  been  reading  about  him  in  the 
newspapers  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
and  many  came  especially  to  see  him  per- 
form It.  There  was  not  seating  accommo- 
dation for  all  who  appeared,  though  the 
doors  were  closed  soon  after  nine  o'clock 
and  many  applicants  turned  away.  All 
the  graduates  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the 
other,  but  Tommy  sat  beside  his  teacher. 
Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  on  the  girl's  side. 
In  silence  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  mo- 
ment and  gave  expression  to  it  in  happy 
gestures;  through  the  sense  of  touch  he 
followed  the  exercises  with  manifest  in- 
terest, though  not  a  note  of  the  music 
reached  his  ear,  or  a  ray  from  the  bright 
picture  his  veiled  eye.  He  tried  to  feel  tiie 
experience  of  his  classmates,  to  share  with 
them  the  duties  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of 
the  hour;  he  was  exultant  with  joy,  per- 
haps more  so  than  the  others,  for  he  had 
more  attention,  more  sympathy  and  more 
Tionors  than  they,  yet  he  moved  In  a  world 
apart  from  them  all.  He  talked  and 
laugned  throughout  the  exercises,  but  In 
silence.  When  all  the  others  rose  to  sing 
he  remained  seated  by  his  teacher;  when 
classmates  stood  in  front  of  him  reciting 
interesting  selections  he  was  conversing 
with  his  teacher  through  rapid  motions 
and  gestures  perfectly  meaningless  to  tne 
audience.  His  teacher  kept  him  informed 
as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  hall; 
through  the  sense  of  feeling  In  the  palm 
of  his  right  hand  she  brought  intelligence 
to  his  mind  of  what  the  boys  and  girls 
said,  and  his  laugh  came  a  little  late  at 
time's,  but  it  was  hearty. 

Electricity    was    the    subject    of  his  grad- 
uation    address.       This     element     he     has 
mastered    and    understands,    and    he    pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  to  the  audience  some  of 
its   qu.intics.      Apparatus   of    his    own    con- 
struction was  placel  before  him  on  a  table. 
He  examined  them  with  hi.s  hands,  adjusted 
the  b.^.ttery  and  through  the  medium  of  his 
teicher  to:d  the  audience  what  he  intended 
I  to  accomplish.     Switches  were   opened  and 
I  the  circuit  completed,  through  the  sense  of 
i  touch   alone,   and  he   waited   for  the   effect. 
I  A  beil  nearby  shou'.d  ring,  but  there  was  no 
;  response       How    Tommy    noted    the    defect 
the  audience  could   not  understand,  but  he 
!  raised  his  head  and  said  in  sign  language: 
"Too  bad!"     Turning  to   his    teacher   as   if 
to    reassure   her   h<;   made   a    "never   mind" 
motion  with  his  h-mds.     The  jarring  which 
c?Ties    from    sound    had    not    touched    the 
Sharp  rerves  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers.     The 
I  failure    of    his    battery    to    respond    in    this 
j  c.ise  was  due,  he  said,  to  disarrangement  in 
!  transit.     Cthcr  experiments  were  more  suc- 
i  cjssful,   and   for  his  efforts  he   received  an 
enthusiastic     o\-ation     which    reached    his 
senses   only    through    the    brief   description 
made  In  the  palm  of  his  right  hand. 

Tommy's    diploma    was    presented    in    the 
same    way    as    the    others,    only    that    his 
teacher   rose    v\'ith   him   as   he   advanced   to 
the  front,  a  step  or  two,  to  receive  it,  and 
vhllo  the  audience  was  applauding  him   he 
ca!mly  examined  the  precious  roil   with  his 
hands.     Dr.  Anagnos  of   the  Perkins   Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  v.-nare  Tommy  lives,  de- 
livered a  brief  address  about  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  the  American  school  system, 
and   told  of  Tommy's   expectations   to   con- 
tinue   his    studies    in    higher    schools.      His 
address  was   interpreted   in   Tommy's   right 
hand.      Several    other    addresses    followed, 
Edward    F.    Sherburne,    the    principal,    say- 
ing that  he  really  wished  that   the  custom 
of  giving  diplomas  to  grammar  school  grad- 
uates   could    be    discontinued,    as    It    gives 
many  of  the  pupils  the  impression  that  they 
have     completed    their    education,    and     he 
urged    the    parents    to    allow    the    pupils    to 
continue   in    higher   Institutions   if  possible. 
He    thought   the   children   should    go   from.1 
the    second    grade    Into    th-e    Boston    Latin 
School. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  visitnii 
went  to  the  front  to  examine  the  appli- 
ances Tommy  had  shown,  and  his  school 
■work,  which  was  on  exhibition  on  a  tabic. 
Hundreds  of  them  shook  Tommy's  hand  in 
congratulation,  and  some  of  his  classmates. 
who  have  learned  to  talk  with  him,  made 
signs  w'nich  seemed  to  please  him  highly. 
When  he  felt  the  touch  of  Dr.  Anagnos'g 
hand  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  embraced 
him. 
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TOMiVlY  STRINGER  GRADUATES 


Afflicted    Lad    One    of   1664   Pupils   to 

Receive    Boston   Diplomas  Yesterday 

Twenty-six  Boston  grammar  schools 
held  graduation  exercises  yesterday  and 
diplomas  were  given  to  16S4  pupils.  They 
v/ere  the  Adams  School,  48  graduates; 
Blackington.  Grammar  School,  26;  Bow- 
ditch  School,  95;  Brimmer  School,  38; 
Bunker  Hill  School,  40;  Dearborn  School, 


TOMMY    STRIN<JBa. 


6S;  D wight  School,  37;  Franklin  School, 
89;  Hancock  School,  26;  Henry  L.  Pierce 
School,  122;  John  A.  Andrew  School,  54; 
Lawrence  School,  50;  Lincoln  School,  43; 
Longfellow  School,  55;  Lowell  School,  94; 
Lyman  School,  50;  Martin  School,  45;  Mary 
Hemenway  School,  90;  Mather  School,  161; 
Norcross  School,  43;  Phillips  Brooks 
School,  123;  Prince  School,  80;  Qulnoy 
School,  39;  Sherwin  School,  47;  W^ells 
School,  55,  and  the  Winthrop  School,  61 
pupils. 

Of  all  the  1600  graduates  no  one  re- 
ceived more  personal  attention  than 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy, 
who  has  held  his  own  among  the  gram- 
mar school  pupils  of  Boston  in  all  the 
studies  except  music  and  drawing,  and 
received  his  diploma  at  the  Lowell 
School  on  Centre  street.  Electricity  was 
the  subject  of  his  graduation  address. 
This  element  he  has  mastered  and  under- 
stands, and  he  proceeded  to  illustrate  to 
the  audience  some  of  its  qualities  with 
apparatus  of  his  own  construction,  which 
he  explained  through  the  medium  of  his 
teacher.  •-■ 

The  News. 

JUKE  27,  1903 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES. 
The  most  interestiug  and  unique 
feature  of  the  exercises  was  the  essay 
on  "Electricity"  by  Thomas  Stringer, 
who  although  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
has  taken  the  prescribed  course 
at  this  school  and  graduated  with 
a  percentage  equal  to,  if  not  above  the 
average  scholar.  Thomas  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  where  he  received  his  earlier 
education,  and  since  then  has  taJjen 
the  regular  studies  of  the  school, 
which  were  interpreted  and  recited 
by  Miss  Clonley,  his  special  teacher. 
His  paper  on  electricity  was  written 
in  baraille,  and  as  he  read  by  the  touch 
system,  Miss  Conley  told  the  audience 
what  he  said.  The  paper  treated 
upon   the  invention,  usages  and  great 


advantages  of  electricity,  and  the 
different  points  were  illustrated  by 
experiments.  There  were  several 
pieces  of  Thomas'  handiwork  dislayed, 
j  including  a  large  square  table  which 
!  was  very  finely  put  together.  He 
will  continue  his  studies  at  the 
Mechanical  Art  School  in  September. 
Mr.  Sherburne  addressed  the  grad- 
uates, congratulated  them  upon  their 
success  during  the  year,  and  strongly 
urged  all  to  continue  their  school 
life,  especially  recommending  the 
Boston  Latin  School  as  the  finest 
school  in  the  country  in  which  to  re- 
ceive the  foundation  of  a  business  or 
professional  career. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  president  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  spoke 
most  enthusistically  of  the  great 
advantages  received  in  Boston,  consid- 
ering it  an  honor  to  be  numbered 
among  its  citizens,  although  himself 
not  a  citizen  by  birth.  He  heartily 
commended  Mr.  Sherburne  for  his  great 
interest  in  Thomas  Stringer,  as  he  is 
the  first  master  in  Boston  to  graduate 
a  blind  boy.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  John  B.  Doreand  Repre- 
sentative Seiberlich,  both  of  whom 
earnestly  urged  the  boys  and  girls  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  privileges 
afforded  them  by  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  also  instilled  into  these  youthful 
minds  the  great  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation. They  also  eatreated  the  parents 
to  keep  their  boys  and  girs  at  school 
saying  that  any  sacrifices  they  may 
make  will  be  doubly  repaid  when  in 
after  years  the  fruits  of  the  early  teach- 
ings will  display  itself. 
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Thomas  Stringer, 

As  he  appears  today  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 


Tommy  and   Kis  Teacher 

He  is  now  about  to  lose  his  faithful  teacher,  Miss  Conley. 


Just  Like   a  Puppy. 

"When   Tommy  came   to  us,"   says 
Mr.    Anagnos,    "he    was   nothing    but 
a  human  puppy.    He  was  not  even  on 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  of  hu- 
man intelligence.    He  was  entirely  cut 
off  from  Ws     environment     and     de- 
prived of  all  means  of  communication 
with  those  around  him.    But  that  was 
J I  not  all.      Besides,  he  was    obtuse  and 
I  apathetic,    stolid,    inert,     utterly    un- 
!  concerned    about    the    world  •  outside 
I  and  utterly    inconscious  of  his     own 
'  deprivation. 

"Such  was  th^  physical  and  mental 
i  condition     of     the     unfortunate    boy 
j  when  a  kind  nurse  brought  him  from 
theh  ospital  in  Allegheny     to     South 
Boston,   wrapped  in  a  loose  garment 
I  and  supplied  with  a  few  additional  ar- 
ticles of    clothing.      He  reached     the 
I  Perkins  Institution  early  in  the  morn- 
i  Ing,   and   no     sooner     was    he     seat- 
ed on  a  sofa  In  the    reception  room, 
close  to  hjs  companion,  than  he  went 
to  sleep.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
nurse  who  attended  him  while  he  was 
staying  in  the  hospital  was  on  duty 
during  the  night,  the  order  of  his  pe- 
riods of  wakefulness  and  repose  was 
necessarily  reversed,  and  as  it  had  be- 
come   a    regular    habit    with    him    to 
sleep  in  the     daytime     from  dawn  to 
dusk,  all  efforts  to  arouse  him  before 
the    evening   proved   unsuccessful.    It 
was  impossible'' to  stir  him. 

Toward  sunset  he  awoke  quite  re- 
freshde  from  the  fatigue  of  his  jour- 
ney and  was  at  once  taken  to  the  kln^ 
dergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  employed  with  the 
express  purpose  of  looking  after  him 
and  of  serving  him  as  his  special  tvf- 
tor.      Then     the     work     of     piercing 

through  the  impervious  fastnesses  o| 
locked  and  never-opening  senses  and 
of  liberating  his  spirit  from  Us  cap- 
tivity was  begun  with  great  earpest 
ness  and  unflagging  industry." 
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Came  From  Allegheny  City. 

Early  in  the  year  1891  he  was  an 
Inmate  of  the  Allegheny  Hospital,  Al- 
legheny City,  across  from  Pittsburg. 
He  had  been  there  for  some  time — a 
waif,  a  hopeless  case.  But  now  the 
trustees,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  him,  appealed  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  himself  a  friend  and  in- 
structor of  deaf  mutes,  for  some  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  disposal  of  the  boy. 


Dr.  Bell  suggested  that  he  be  sent  to 
the  South  Boston  institution. 

It  was  not  that  the  trustees  of  the 
hospital  were  unwilling  to  do  some- 
thing; it  was  that  they  were  Incapable. 
Like  the  misguided  Michigan  leglsla-j 
tor,  they  saw  no  possibility  of  moral  oi^ 
mental  devlopment  in  this  blind, 
deaf,  mute,  insensate,  helpless,  dis- 
torted likeness  of  God  and  man. 


Four  Years  Old;  Couldn't  Walk. 

Thus  Mr.  Anagnos  puts  it  in  one  of 
his  reports.  To  The  Sunday  Journal 
reporter  he  said: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  more  pathetic 
sight  in  all  my  life — and  I  am  used  to 
seeing  such  sights.  Tom  came  here  In 
April,  1891,  when  he  was  four  years 
and  seven  months  old.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  him  I  knew  that  he  would  test 
our  resources  to  the  utmost.  In  the 
first  place,  he  could  not  walk,  and  he 
was  either  indisposed  or  too  weak  to 
stand  up.  He  crept  aroiind  on  all 
fours,  and  without  showing  one 
glimpse  of  human  intelligence.  Fof 
the  first  six  months  we  devoted  our- 
selves to  his  physical  training,  and 
meantime  I  was  watching  him  lor 
sorne  sign  of  reason.  At  last  it  came; 
and  it  was  a  curious  thing. 

"I  ■  noticed  one  day  that  he  was 
creeping  backward,  never  forward.  I 
took  this  as  a  clue,  and  found  that  he 
had  stopped  creeping  forward  be- 
cause \yhen  he  collided  with  any  solid 
object  he  hurt  his  head.  He  was  creep- 
ing backward  because  when  his  feet 
touched  a  chair  or  the  wall  he  did  not 
mind  it  so  much." 

"With  that  discovery  as  a  basis  for 
the  assumption  that  his  intelligence 
was  latent,  they  went  to  work  to  un- 
cover another  little  piece  of  his  mind. 
Miss  Bull,  his  first     teacher,     under- 
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r  trok  to  teach  him  that  things  had 
najmes,  and  she  put  a  piece  of  bread 

[  in  his  hand  and  then  the  five  letters 
of  the  word  'bread'  in  their  proper  or- 
der. It  took  just  six  months  for  him 
to  learn  the  connection  between  the 
letters  and  the  thing  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  had  tasted  threetimes  a  day. 

Ho   Longer    Hopeless. 

Six  months!  Yet  the  teacher  and 
the  director  were  almost  everjoyed. 
Tommy  was  now  nearly  seven.  But 
he  could  stand  erect,  and  he  could 
name  bread.  His  case  was  no  longer 
a  hopeless  one. 

But   It   was   a  hard   one,   neverthe- 
less,  for  it    demanded    boundless  at- 
tention and  unremitting  patience.  The 
next  step  toolt  Tommy  to  the  kinder- 
garten department;  and  here  he  soon 
showed  an  extraordinary  mechanical ! 
liHtelU^fence.     Afterward   he   attended 
the   primary  department,   and   at  ,ljie 
■ame  time  he  took  two  lessons  a  week 
at  the  training  fschool  on  North  Ben- 
net,  street.    At  this  school,  under  the! 
sympathetic  training  of  Mr.   Larsson  i 
and    Mr.     Sandberg,    his     mechanical 
faculty  blossomed  beautifully. 

Mi^s  Bull,  his  first  teacher,  was  suc- 
cee^ded  in  1892  by  Miss  Laura  A. 
Brown,  and  the  next  year  Miss  Brown 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Helen  S.  Con- ' 
ley,  who  has  been  his  teacher  and 
companion  ever  since. 

In  June,  1899,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  intelligence,  he  composed  and 
read  from  his  manuscript  In  raised 
characters  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  institution  the  follow- 
ing story: 

Hla  First  Story. 

"Two  Boston  boys.  The  Puritan 
boy  of  1690— The  Boston  boy  af  1899. 
Boston  is  an  old  city.  More  than  200 
years  ago  the  Puritans  came  across 
the  ocean  to  find  a  new  home  in 
America.  They  built  a  town  on  three 
hills  and  named  it  Boston.  That  was 
their  old  home  in  England. 

"The  little  Puritan  boy  walked 
through  glassy  lanes  instead  of 
streets.  He  drove  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture on  the  Common.  Washington 
street  is  the  old  crooked  cowpath. 
There  was  a  high  beacon  on  Beacon 
Hill  and  a  windmill  on  Copp's  Hill. 
The  boye  liked  to  coast  down  Beacon 
Hill  in  winter.  ! 

"An  Indian  was  the  jKjstman  who 
carried  letters  from  town  to  town. 
The  people  traveled  by  stage.  The 
only  ships  were  sailing  vessels. 

"Because  the  people  in  Boston 
town  were  good  and  brave,  it  grew  to 
be  a  big  city.  There  are  500,000  people 
in  Boston  now. 

Boy  of  1899. 

"The  Boston  boy  of  1899  ridea  in 
steam  and  electric  cars  and  carriages 
without  horses. 

"The  mall  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph carry  our  messages.  Steam- 
boats cross  the  ocean  In  a  week, 
there  was  not  "land  enough  for  all  the 
people,  so  more  land  was  made  In  the 
harbor.  The  old  Town  Dock  is  part 
of  the  Subway  now.  The  little  Puri- 
tan boy  would  find  everything 
changed  except  the  Common. 

,"I  am  very  glad  that  the  little 
Puritan  boy  came  across  the  sea 
from  England  to  live  In  Boston  in 
1690,  but  I  would  rather  be  the  Boston 
bfjy  of  1899." 
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"Fn  The  TbrfTd"  Zone  the  prevailing 

wind  is  from  the  southeast,  bringing  ' 

moisture    from  the    ocean.    [Illustra-  «  2  £  iJ  ■J 

tion  by  may  of  South  America.]  When   §  d  w  S  " 

this  warm,   moist  air  meets  the  cold  "  "^  c  ^  ra" 

summits  of  the  Andes,   the  moisture  -d  S  S  m  ""^ 

is    condensed,    and     so    this    country   nj  <u  v  ^ 

[pointing   to     Brazil]    has     abundant    ,  §  W  g  ii 

CO       c  " 
rain  and  vegetation  and  great  rivers,  .jj  ,c    .       -g 

The  wind  that  passes     over     has  no'*  c  «  c  "3 

rain   left   in    it,    and   so   this   country  _  F  ?  *  ^ 

[pointing  to  the  western  coast]  is  but ,0  ^  -2  g  -^  g  o;  i;  ~ 

one  thousand  miles  of  rainless,  desert  1  5       B''<3i5dS-2'"w 

"When  man  learned  the  secrets  of  c  **  ^  <«       c  *r  —  —  3 

I  C    fc^  .fl 

this   force    of   nature, 


e.   it   taught  himl  ^^-^'iSSlcoS 
eters  and  barom-|  SpKiS-^bcIs 


That  stoSy  was  composed  by  Tom 
himself  and  written  in  the  Braille 
point  characters  during  his  hours  of 
play.  It  was  cleverly  Illustrated  by 
pictures  of  Tom's  own  conceiving  and 
outlining,  cut  out  of  white  paper  and 
pasted  on  upon  a  black  background. 
Besides,  his  own  hands  made  the  ta- 
ble on  which  the  manuscript  rested 
while  he  was  reading. 

The  normal  child  of  twelve  could 
not  have  done  better  in  any  respect; 
and  remember  that  Tom  had  then 
been  a  normal  child  for  less  than 
seven  years. 

His  Demonstration  With  Air. 

In  June,  1902,  when  Tommy  was 
in  his  tenth  intelligent  year,  he  read 
and  demonstrated  at  the  exercises  in 
Boston  Theatre  a  paper  entitled, 
"Air:  One  of  the  Great  Forces  of  Na- 
ture. Our  Dependence  Upon  It;  the 
Laws  Which  Gsvern  It."    He  said: 

"Our  earth  floats  in  air.  The  life 
of  plants,  animals  and  man  depend 
upon  it.  It  is  this  force  of  nature 
that  makes  the  earth  either  a  desert 
or  a  fertile  land.  Moving  air  we  call 
wind. 

"Wind  is  caused  by:  1,  heat;  2, 
moisture. 

"I. — Let  this  experiment  prove  how 
heat  will  cause  air  to  move:  Note  the 
height  of  the  colored  liquid  in  this 
tube  (A).  This  Is  an  empty  bulb  (B), 
filled  with  air.  Place  the  hands  upon 
it.  The  heat  of  the  hands  causes  the 
air  inside  the  bulb  to  expand.  The 
expanded  air,  seeking  some  escape, 
forces  its  way  down  the  tube,  driving 
the  liquid  out.  Remove  hands.  The 
air  in  the  bulb  cools,  contracts,  and 
the  liquid  Is  drawn  up  through  the 
tube  to  fill  the  empty  space  caused  by 
the  loss  of  air. 

"This  Is  why  an  east  wind  fre- 
quently blows  over  Boston  on  a  hot 
midsummer  day.  [Illustration  by 
chart.]  The  air  over  the  city,  becom- 
ing heated,  rises,  and  the  coolor  air 
from  the  ocean  on  the  east  moves  in 
to  flU  the  empty  space,  and  we  are  re- 
freshed by  an  east  wind. 

"II. — The  second  cause  of  wind  is 
moisture. 

"Water  from  the  ocean,  lakes, 
ponds  and  rivers  Is  constantly  being 
absorbed  by  the  air,  as  the  sun  shines 
upon  a  mudpuddle  and  it  disappears. 

"1— Moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry 
air;  therefore  It  rises. 

"2 — When  this  warm,  moist  air 
meets  a  colder  surface,  the  moisture 
Is  condensed. 

"[Example:  Pour  ice- water  Into  a 
glass  and  note  the  moisture  on  the 
glass.] 


how  to  use  thermometers 
eters,  how  to  make  airships  and  bal-[o 
loons,  how  to  obtain  pure  liquids  and' 
how  to  ventilate  houses  and  mines. 
[Illustration  by  chart,  showing  ven- 
tilation of  a  mine  by  means  of  air- 
shafts.] 

"Nature    is   man's    best 
teacher,   and  her  lessons  are   always   m  ^  c 
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easy  and  pleasant  ones  to  learn.' 
Sent  Him  to  Lowell. 
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Last  year  Mr.  Anagnos  decided  fur- 
ther to  encourage  Tommy's  mechani- 
cal bent  by  sending  him  for  a  year 
to  the  Lowell  school;  and  with  the  re- 
sult  previously   described.     Next   fall '  g_ 

Tommy  will  enter  the  Mechanic  ArtSiE  2oo>S5*2"'° 
High  School.  Miss  Conley  has  re- '0  «  ■§  =  "  -  "^  ^  "^  "^ 
turned  to  her  home  after  as  splendid 
a  ten  years'  period  as  any  teacher 
ever  spent.  Who  will  succeed  her  is 
the  problem  with  which  the  director 
is .  now  wrestling.  The  allowance  for 
Tom's  and  his  teacher's  board  and  for 
the  teacher's  salary  is  only  $700  a 
year.' 

Tommy  Is  spending  the  summer 
with  his  former  teacher.  Miss  Brown, 
at  Wrentham,  as  is  his  custom. 

They  tell  some  interesting  stories  of 
him.  Like  all  boys,  he  loves  his  fun. 
One  night,  when  he  was  going  to  bed 
some  time  later  than  the  other. boys, 
they  noticed  that  he  carried  a  large 
rubbea  ball  with  him.  He  found  his  i  ^ 
little  room-mate  waiting  for  the  good-  '— 
night  salute,  and  Tommy,  going  over 
to  him,  as  if  to  kiss  him,  squirted  a 
pint  of  water  over  his  confiding  friend. 

Nor  does  he  lack  a  sense  of  humor. 
One  day,  in  the  sloyd  class,  a  new 
plane  was  handed  to  him.     "It  is  not 
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Tommy   Stringer 

This  picture  was  taken  when  he  was 
5  years  old  and  had  Just  arrived  at  tjie 
institution. 
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SEASHORE 


Little  Ones  Have  Fine 
Tinne  BatFiing  and 
Participatingin  Out- 
door Cannes  Down 
at  Beachmont. 


Children  Leaving  Station  4 
for  Seashore  Home  at  Beach- 
mont. 


age,  gathered  In  front  of  police  station 
4,  Lagrange  street,  about  9  o'clock  j'es- 
terday  morning  and  a  few  minutes  later 
clambered  Into  &.  large  barge,  all  eager 
for  a  trip  to  the  Boston  Institute  Sea- 
shore Home  at  Beachmont. 

The  home  Is  now  in  Its  sixth  year.  It 
was  organized  tor  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing tired  mothers  and  sick  children  and 
9pens  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
girls  are  taken  to  the  Seashore  Home 
and  the  boys  to  the  farm  at  Lake  Mas- 
sapoag,  Sha.ron.  About  55  boys  are  cared 
for  by  the  week,  and  their  mothers  and 
sisters  go  to  the  beach.  Thus  far  this 
summer  about  238  have  been  entertained 
there. 

Yesterday  the  24th  excursion  from 
Boston  to  the  home  wa,«  made.  The 
children  have  been  from  the  Dennison 
House,  the  South  End  House  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Yesterday's 
excursion  was  a  variation  from  the 
usual  programme  in  that  the  party  con- 
sisted of  13  boys  and  12  girls  selected  by 
Oapt.    Cain   of  division   4. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Seashore  Home 
the  boys  and  girls  had  a  fine  time  bath- 
ing   in    the    surf    in    the    morning    and 
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afternoon,  and  some  of  them  were  given 
lessons  in  swimming.  There  were  also 
outdoor  games,  including  foot  races. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  winners.  In 
the  foot  races,  distance  about  300  yards, 
Walter  E.  Langley  won  first  in  the 
boys'  race  and  Lizzie  Gilmartin  first  in  1 
the  girls'  race.  A  good  dinner  was  en- 
joyed by  the  young  folks  at  noon  and 
before  they  returned  home  late  In  the 
afternoon  supper  was  served. 

The  committee  on  entertainment  of 
the  (home  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Julia 
King  Parsons,  formerly  professor  in  the 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  and  Miss 
Barrett,  present  secretary  of  the  Emer- 
son school.  This  committee  has  planned 
to'  have  entertainments  three  evenings 
each  week,  consisting  of  readings  and 
concert  music.  Last  evening  the  first  of 
these  was  given  at  the  home.  Mifs 
Louise  H.  Allyn  and  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Andrews  both  participated. 

Tomorrow  there  will  he  an  excursion 
to  the  home  from  the  Ellis  Memorial 
Club  of  12  Carver  street:  Friday  Italian 
children  from  one  of  the  Italian 
churches  of  the  North  end  will  be  en-  j 
tertalned,  and  SaturOay  Capt.  Cain  will  i 
send  some  more  children  down.  During 
the  summer  the  home  usually  entertains 
about  2000  children. 
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the  light  of  day.  We  is  Intelllgreiit  and 
an  assiduous  workftr.  He  lives  at  96 
Prince  st.  one  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, towc  girls  and  four  boys.  One  of 
his  pisters.  a  child  of  5  years,  is  blind 
like  Jacob. 

In  the  winter  the  lad  attends  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  he  was  proud  when  admitted 
to  the  summer  school  this  year.  At  the 
Jamaica  Plain  school  he  laid  the  be- 
ginning of  his  knowledge  of  basket- 
making.  AVhen  he  came  to  the  vacation 
school  he  knew  the  simple  rudiments 
of  the  work,  and  today  he  leaves  the 
school  able  to  make  several  baskets  ot 
fairly  complicated  design  in  a  day. 
Jacob  is  brought  to  the  school  and  to 
his  home  by  the  other  children,  who 
have  taken  a  great  interest  in  him  and 
in  his  success. 


JACOB   WAIiLOCKSTEJIN  (BLINB)  OF  THE     HAiNCOCK 
,  BASKETS. 


SCHOOL,     MAKING 


The  exhibition  of  basketry  In  the  Han- 
cock School,  Parmenter  street,  was  visit- 
ed by  more  than  4000  persons.  The  won- 
jfier  of  this  school  is  an  8-year-old  blind 
h)oy,  Jacob  W'allockstein,  who  Is  a  pupil 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  during  the 
winter  months.  He  weaves  baskets  of 
the  most  difficult  shapes  and  the  mos* 
elaborate  designs.  His  teacher,  Mary 
Bibby,  gives  him  the  credit  of  being  the 
cleverest  weaver  among  the  boys,  and 
of  holding  the  best  record  in  attendance 


Is  weaving  winiout' 'liOMg  &  form.  At'l 
the  exhibition  held  yesterday  six  of  his  I 
masterpieces  attracted  attention.*  -? 

and  the  wiirk  of  the  children  is  worthy  j 
of  praise,  perhaps  the  ordinary  visitor 
to  tile  school  wiiuld  be  more  taken  with 
the  basket  making,  the  practical  sew- 
ing rocms.  the  millinery  room  and  the 
chair  caning  than  with  the  others. 

In  the  baskft  making  rooms  are  two 
cliildrcn  wortliy  of  spscial  mention.  One'' 
Is  a  littfe  blind  boy  of  s' years  of  age. 


iAlthough  the  little  fellow  Is  helpless  on 
the  street  and  always  is  accompanied  by-j  whnse  work  is  a  marvjl  of  neatness 
his  sister,  he  can  give  points  on  weaving  and  accuracy.  As  far  as  he  knows,  this 
to  almost  any  other  pupil.     His  specialty  j  boy,  Jrir-ob  Wallockstein,  has  nevir  seen 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE • 


On  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  this 
month,  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  open  its  seventeenth  year. 
A  new  building  named  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Glover  has  been  added 
this  year,  making  the  fourth  since  the 
beginning  of  the  institute.  This 
building  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  girls'  primary.  It  is  a  fine  large 
brick  structure,  fronting  on  Perkins 
^rtset,  just  below  the  girls'  kindergar- 
ten, handsomely  finished  throughout 
containing  recitation  rooms  and  pri- 
vate rooms  to  accommodate  forty-six 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  fitted  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  and 
greatly  increases  the  opportunities 
of  the  school.  It  has  been  long  the 
dream  of  Mr.  Anagnos  to  have  a 
building  of  this  kind,  and  to  his  un- 
flagging zeal  IS  due  very  largely  the 
new  edifice  and  the  increased  possibil- 
ities of  accomplishing  better  work, 
which  it  brings. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Glover  is  in 
gilt  letters  over  the  main  entrance  of 
the  building  and  his  portrait  adorns 
the  wall  over  the  marble  fire  place  in 
the  parlor.  He  is  revered  by  scholars 
and  teachers  having  done  so  much  for 
the  blind.  A  large  painting,  a  Eoman 
scene,  by  Luther  Terry,  also  adorns 
the  walls  of  the  parlor,  this  a  gift  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  designs  for  this  building  were 
drawn  by  Dennis  Reardon,  who  is  a 
resident  architect  of  the  Institute  at 
South  Boston  and  draws  all  the  plans 
for  their  work.  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  Mr.  Reardon  is  him- 
self blind,  which  makes  every  detail 
jof  the  architectural  work  of  these, 
buldings  much  more  interesting.  j 

The  matron  for   this   building  will 
be  Miss  Barrett,   who  has  had  a  large 
experience     as     governess   in   private 
families     and     as     matron     in    other 
schools.     Other  new   teachers  will  be 
i  Miss   L.    A.    Brown,    sloyd     teacher; 
[Miss Dyer, literary  teacher; Miss  Neek, 
'sloyd;        Miss       Fillmore,      primary 
!  teacher. 

I      Miss    Chamberlain,    who  has    been 

I  the     music     teacher      at     the    girls' 

(kindergarten,  has  been  transferred    to 

the  new  building.   Miss  Fiskehas  been 

engaged    this    year    to     teach    pupils 

from  all  the  schools  on  the  violin. 

The  buildings  are  all  being  made 
ready  this'  week  for  the  reception  of 
the  pupils,  and  they  will  find  every- 
thing in  readiness  when  they  return 
to  their  desks  next  Wednesday.  Over| 
one  hundred  pupil  are  already  enrolled ; 
for  th^/year*       < 

Thomas  Stringer  of  the  Institute, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who 
graduated  from  the  Lowell  Grammar 
School  last  year  enters  Mechanic  Art 
High  School  this  fall.  He  will  take 
up  the  study  of  English  literature, 
history,  grammar,  algebra  and  sloyd. 
He  has  for  a  teacher  this  year,  Miss 
Mills  of  Newton,  a  gratduate  of  the 
Framiugham  Normal  School.  His 
career  has  been  watched  with  the 
closest  interest  by  those  interested 
in  the  Institute  and  its  work,  as  the 
work  done  for  him,  educationally,  has 
been  phenomenal. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  8,  igoj. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  14th,  at  j  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  elect  officers,  to  act 
upon  the  matter  of  changing  the  name  of  "Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,''  to  that  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

An  exhibition  of  literary  and  musical  exercises  will  be 
given  after  the  meeting. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


BOSTON  H 


THUR.DAY,   OCT.    15,   1903. 


TUESDAY.    OCTOBEB    27,    1803 


TO  AID  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


L 


Nothing  definite  was  done  relative  to 
Clanging  the   name   of   the   Perkins   In- 
stitution  and   Massachusetts   School   for 
the  Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  ! 
Institution    yesterday    afternoon.    Presi- 
dent Francis  H.  Appleton  presided,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to'  Die  trusteee 
In    tho    election    of    officers    hut    one 
I  change    occun-od.     Patrick    T.    Jackson 
I  succeedisig    Edward    Jackson    as    tr&as-' 
I  urer.    The  officers  are: 

'iMit.    Aniorv    A.    Ijanrenct;    troHsurer.    Fatrlr-k 
.Ta.-kson:   Beurotary     Mleha..)   Aoayuos;     ris- 

.s.  l-raiicH  ft.  Applcion.  \VllIia.S  Looni  ,1 
ItPiH-dlol  wmiuui  )Cn(lj,.ott  Cha  ■  e«  p  Gardl 
ner,  J.  Tli»fKlorp  Ilpnrd,  M.  I)  Geor-^.  ir 
Klel,ar.].s  Hld.ar.l  .M.  .SaJ.oi.HUll  "fSd  "' 
i.tbroi,  llHundik*-;  amlito™  of  rrea.-iui<.r's  aV'. 
.'lu/'of-*'"''"^'  ''''""'^'""  *""'  Kdwaid  Wiggles- 
It  was  shown  In  the  annual  reoort 
,  ud  ng  Aug.  31  1903,  that  at  the  opeSi^fg 
of  the  year  there  were  278  pupus  in 
eluding  those  In  tlie  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  Since  then  36  have  been 
admitted  and  30  discharge. 1.  Uavine  •■'84 
Tlie  general  health  hns  been  good 

Many  ImprovcmentB  have  been  made 
The  library  has  been  enriched  the 
museum  collection  enlarged  and'  new 
Instruments,  apparatus,  tools,  models 
and  educational  appliances  added  be 
Bides  the  Important  addition  enlartin^ 
the  hall  dining  room  and  class  rocms 

Tho  oash  on  hand  Sept.  1.  1902  wsiq 
»43,(>88.98  and  the  receipts  of  the  vea? 
M<i7,102.67.  a  total  of  $410,791.65.  The^  ei 
pendltures  and  investments  since  then 
amounted  to  W64.790.73.  leavine  S4fi  m\w 
Several  bequests  were  left.      ''Z*^-^'-^^- 

Much  work  has  been  done  ifv  the 
Howe  memorial  press,  which,  besides 
replacing  many  volumes  destroyed  in 
the  Are  of  Wl,  has  printed  several 
other  volumes  and  much  music 

The  work  of  teaching  the  blind  at 
home  has  been  carried  on  with  much 
success.  The  work  in  the  workshoD 
has  also  Increa.sed,  the  receipt.^  beine 
$23,495.33.  an  increase  of  $3,580  99  over 
last  year,  while  the  amount  paid  out 
to  blind  persons  for  their  labor  was 
%mXM.  the  preceding  year  being  but 
$.54':i*^.07. 

The  report  on  the  kindergarten  branch 
showed  that  the  new  building  for  girls 
had  been  completed,  a  lasting  memo- 
rial to  Joseph  Seal  Glover. 


William  E.  Shaw  of  Brookline,  Assisted  by 
Tommy  Stringer,  Exhibits  Several  of  His 
Inventions  in  Harvard  Church 

Several  hundred  people  were  present  in 
the  chapel  of  Harvard  Church,  Brookline, 
last  night  to  witness  the  experiments  made 
by  William  E.  Shaw,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man ' 
of  that  town,  who  has  invented  a  number 
of  pieces  of  apparatus  to  he'p  those  afflict- 
ed like  him.self.  Tommy  Stri-ger,  the  six- 
teen-year-old deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy, 
who  himself  is  versed  In  electrical  science, 
was  present  and  performed  several  experi- 
ments on  his  own   account. 

ThA  principal  exhibit  of  Mr.  Shaw"s  was 
an  electrical  clock  for  deaf  and  dumb  peo- 
ple. The  clock  not  only  tells  the  time,  but 
performs  various  othc-i;  functions.  It 
alarms  the  sleeper  by  agitating  a  lever 
which  is  connected  by  a  string  to  a  pillow, 
causing  the  pillow  to  move  up  and  down, 
the  vibrations  being  communicated  to  the 
sleeper  by  a  touch.  A  circuit  is  closed  by 
which  an  electric  current  is  sent  through 
a  small  Incandescent  lamp  in  front  of  a 
parabolic  mirror,  the  rays  of  which  are 
thrown  into  the  face  of  the  sleeper.  It  re- 
lea.ses  a  spring  connected  with  a  hammer, 
which  falls  upon  a  fulminating  cap,  the 
loud  explosion  O'f  which  at  close  quarters 
is  perceptible  to  a  deaf  person.  It  also 
gives  notice  of  the  entrance  of  burglars  by  ] 
any  one  of  the  above  methods,  by  means 
of  connection  by  a  wire  with  the  doors 
and  windows.  It  gives  ir.dlcation  of  fire  by 
electric  thermostats  ri^ced  anywhere  on 
the  premises. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  26,  1S03. 

The  benevolence  which  has  led  a  society 
here  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  unemployed 
adult  hiiod  is  to  be  respected;  but  needs 
to  be  guided  by  practical  good  sense,  such 
as  the  new  state  commission  is  likely  to 
supply.  At  the  first  hearing,  last  Friday, 
I  noticed  that  the  statistical  chairman,  Dr 
Hartweil,  had  got  a  clew  to  the  rather 
misleading  figures  put  foi-th  by  the  agita- 
tors of  this  question  last  -winter.  Classify- 
ing'the  adult  blind,  it  will  soon  appear  that 
there  are  many  who,  from  age,  mental  in- 
firmity, or  physical  weakness,  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  self-supporting  class,  or 
near  it.  Others  have  relatives  and  friends 
who  can,  and  often  do,  support  them.  Of 
such  as  can  be  trained  by  active  labor  to 
support  themselves,  the  number  is  less 
than  those  who  have  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject closely  suppose.  It  is  unwise  for  the 
friends  of  the  movement  to  begin  by  dis^ 
paraging  what  is  already  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  educate  the  blind,  and  to  hold 
up  Connecticut  and  European  nations  as 
doing  more  than  Massachusetts.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  state  or  coun- 
try which  is  actually  doing  so  m\ich,  or  so 
wisely,  for  the  whole  class  of  the  blind. 
England  makes  a  careful  selection  of  the 
{-most  promising  subjects, — a  few  out  of 
myriads,  and  gives  them  a  costly  and  use- 
ful (perhaps  rather  too  showy)  education. 
But  Massachusetts  has  had,  for  70  years 
now,  able  and  conscientious  directors  of 
its  pioneer  school  for  the  blind;  has  opened 
its  doors  to  all  classes  without  distinc- 
tion; and  has  set  the  fashion  for  every  im- 
provement anywhere  made  in  their  instruc- 
tion and  supervision.  The  Connecticut 
scheme,  on  the  surface  perhaps  more  in- 
clusive, does  practically  very  little,  and 
that  at  much  cost. 

Like  all  effective  education,  that  of  the 
blind  must  begin  as  early  as  possible;  and 
this  fact,  perfectly  obvious  to  Dr. Howe, 
could  not  be  by  bim  so  thoroughly  acted 
upon  as  it  has  been  by  his  successor,  Mr 
Anagnos.  Fifteen  years  ago,  or  more,  he 
began  to  establish  a  kindergarten  course 
for  children  from  five  years  upward,  pre- 
paratory to  the  more  advanced  coiu-se  at 
the  niain  establishment  in  South  Boston. 
Buying  a  well-placed  lot  of  land,  on  one . 
of  the  many  ledges  that  make  Roxbury 
and  Jamaica  Plain  picturesque  and  hard 
to  build  in,  Mr  Anagnos  turned  its  defects 
into  advantages,  by  getting  it  in  the  first 
purchase  at  half  its  real  value,  and  then 
removing  its  ledginess  by  a  favorable  con- 
tract; and  he  put  up  his  buildings  in  a 
dry,  lofty  and  well-protected  situation, 
where  he  now  has  100  pupils  in  three 
homes,  w;th  a  fourth  building  for  hall,  mu- 
sic training  and  gymnasium.  The  property 
as  it  stands  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  now, 
more  valuable  than  all  the  other  property 
of  the  main  establishment;  and  has  been 
put  into  this  condition  chiefly  by  private 
gifts  and  bequests,  procured  and  financed 
by  Mr  Anagnos.  The  state  treasury  has 
been  but  little  drawn  upon,  while  the  sys- 
tem of  education  has  been  so  much  im- 
proved, that  the  pupils  at  South  Boston 
can  accomplish  far  more  than  formerly  in 
a  given  time.  I  was  present  on  Tuesday 
at  the  Christmas  rehearsal  of  these  young 
children,  for  their  exercises  of  to-morrow; 
and  it  was  very  satisfactory  and  affecting. 
Mrs  Howe,  who  remembers  the  school  as 
it  was  60  yeai-s  ago,  was  present,  and 
made  a  little  address  to  the  children  after 
their  songs  and  orchestral  exercises  were 
over,— with  that  tenderness  and  sense  of 
fitness  which  her  speeches  always  show; 
and  Mr  Anagnos,  addressing  the  large 
audience  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
children  present,  told  us  of  the  difference 
between  the  Massachusetts  open-door  sys- 
tem and  the  more  select  and  exclusive 
practice  in  Europe.  He  mentioned  one 
point,  of  much  importance,-^the  more  gen- 
eral employment  of  women  to  teach  the 
blind  in  this  country  than  abroad.  At  his 
kindergarten,  all  the  teachers,  matrons, 
etc.,  are  women, — the  only  man  employed 
being  the  janitor. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 


The  annual  Christmas  observance  at 
the  Perkins  Kindergarten  took  place 
Tuesday  morning.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  songs,  selections  on  piano  and 
violin,  recitations  and  orchestral  selec- 
tions by  the  children.  The  program 
was  of  unusual  merit  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  botn  teachers  and 
pupils.     The  programe : 

Song,        "  Carol,  Carol.  Christmas,"       Howard 
AClass  of  Girls.  [ 

Viol  n,  "  La  Cenerentola,"  Dancla 

Leon  Gibson  and  Clarence  Hamlet. 

Recitation,  "  Merry  Christmas,"  Day 

Marie  Flynn. 

Pianoforte,  -      "  Dance  on  the  Lawn'"         Kullu 
Anastasia  Walsh. 


Recitation. 


"  The  Fir  Tree," 
Herbert  Brownell. 


Song,  "Ring  out  the  Christmas  Bells,"  Williams 

A  Class  of  Girls. 
Finger  Play,  '•  Santa  Claus,"  Roeske 

Four  Little  Bojs. 
Pianoforte,  "  Fairy  Dance,"  Porter 

Harold  Deming. 

Song,  "  Christmas  Carol,"  A.  F.  Cable 

A  Chorus  of  Boys. 
Orchestra,  •'  Spanish  Dance," 

Kinder  Orchestra 

Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn 
of  Concord,  the  well  known  lecturer 
and  author,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos,  director.  Messrs. 
Anagnos  and  Appleton  spoke  briefly  to 
the  cliildren  as  did  Mrs.  Howe. 

The  school  closed  Wednesday  for 
the  holiday  season  and  will  reopen  for 
the  second  term  January  4.  Most  of 
the  pupils  will  go  to  their  homes  for 
the  vacation  but  a  few  will  remain  at 
the  school. 


SATURDAY    JANUARY   23,    1904 

WORK  F":^  THE  BLIND 


Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
Issued  as  a  State  Document 


The  seventy-second  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  has  been  transmitted  to  Secretary 
Olin,  and  Is  issued  as  a  public  document. 
The  trustees  state  that  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1903,  began  with  278  pupils  in  the 
Institution,  including  the  Jamaica  Plain 
kindergarten,  and  ended  with  284.  During 
the  year  36  were  admitted,  and  30  were  dis- 
charged. There  are  in  the  State  3983  blind 
persons— 2267  males  and  1716  females.  Of 
the  former,  55  per  cent,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, 31  per  cent  are  self-supporting.  De- 
ducting from  the  total  those  who  live  with 
their  families,  only  18  per  cent  of  all  the 
blind  In  the  State  are  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic or  private  charity.  From  this  fact  the 
trustees  argue  the  utility  of  the  institution. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  save  in  Sax- 
ony, where  certain  Government  positions 
are  reserved  for  the  blind,  have  such  re- 
sults been  attained.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  blind  are 
dependent  upon  charity. 

The  financial  report  the  trustees  charac- 
terize as  very  satisfactory.  The  year  be- 
gan with  the  urn  of  $43,688.98  on  hand. 
Receipts  were  l$367, 102.67.  Expenditures 
and  investments  for  the  year  total  $364,- 
790.73;  leaving  cash  on  hand  Aug.  31,  1903, 
to   the   amount   of  $46,000.92. 

Certain  improvements  in  teaching  meth- 
ods and  equipment  are  necessary  if  the  in- 
stitution is  to  be  kept  up  to  date;  and  these 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  adequate  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackson  has  retired  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  during  the  year. 
His  nephew,  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  office 
has  been  in  either  the  Jackson  or  the  Endi- 
cott  family  for  the  last  thirty-flve  years. 
The  service  is  gratuitous.  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
E.   Toulmln. 

Within  the  year  the  institution  has  re- 
ceived legacies  as  follows:  From  Joseph 
Beal  Glover,  two  bequests  of  $5000  each; 
from  Lucy  A.  Barker,  $5953.21;  from  Cal- 
vin W.  Barker,  $2000;  from  refund  of 
legacy  tax  on  bequest  of  Robert  Charles 
Billings,  $1250. 

Important  and  satisfactory  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
main  building.  The  eastern  wing  has  been 
extended,  giving  a  better  dining-room, 
kitchen,  pantries,  etc.,  on  the  first  floor; 
ample  storage  for  fuel  in  the  basement; 
In  the  second  story,  three  class  rooms,  a 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  and 
cloak  rooms,  and  in  the  upper  two  stories 
a  hall  which  seats  320  persons. 

The  important  work  of  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press,  which  prints  raised-letter 
books  for  the  blind,  is  commented  upon 
by  the  trustees,  who  say  that  its  benefits 
are  felt  by  the  blind  the  world  over.  A 
case  of  books  sent  to  India  during  the  year 
is  specifically  mentioned.  This  plant  needs 
a  new  press,  and  a  building;  but  the  trus- 
tees do  not  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
'prospect  of  getting  them. 

Teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes, 
as  undertaken  by  the  State,  has  been  at- 
tended to  by  the  institution,  which  has  given 
from  its  own  resources  and  from  the  time 
and  effort  of  its  officers,  notably  Director 
Anagnos.  The  trustees  think  the  work 
economically  performed,  and  worth  the 
cost. 

The  workshop  for  adults,  although  a  sep- 
arate organization,  is  commended  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution.  Its  year's  re- 
ceipts were  $23, 495. .33,  an  increase  of 
$3580.99;  and  it  has  paid  to  blind  workers 
.TOOa^.SO,  as  against  $5428.07  the  year  before. 
Increased  patronage  for  the  salesroom  at 
383  Boylston  street  is  asked,  since  thus  can 
more  blind  persons  become  self-supporting. 

A  report  of  the  annual  exercises  of  the 
institution,  held  in  the  Boston  Theatre  last 
June,   is  included  according  to   custom. 


Fourteen  members  of  the  cofpot^afion 
j  have  died  within  the  year— Joseph  H.  Cen- 
ter, Charles  U.  Cdtting,  Joseph  B.  Crosby, 
Mrs.  Mary  Longfellow  Greenleaf,  John  J. 
May,  Miss  Sarah  Cabot  Minot,  Mrs.  Mary 
Abby  Newell,  Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Mrs.  Rosa 
Lee  Saltonstall,  Frederick  C.  Sayles.  John 
E.  Toulmin,  John  D.  "Washburn,  Andrew  G. 
Weeks  and  Miss  Sophia  L.  W^hitwell. 

The  income  from  invested  funds  was 
.$68,323.55.  The  receipts  from  genera!  ac- 
count, including  the  $30,000  appropriation 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  were  $69,- 
923.33.  Investments  aggregating  $171,0;)0 
matured.  Sales  of  printed  matter  brought 
in  $a36.14.  The  kindergarten  account 
amounted   to   ?57,019.65. 

There  was  expended  for  general  account 
$125,437.99;  for  kindergarten,  $56,525.54;  for 
printing,  $6276.27,  and  the  sum  of  $172,376.2.3 
was  invested.  The  plant  and  investments 
aggregate  $2,127,164.31. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  kindergarten  Is 
appended. 
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KATIE    MCGIRK,    A    DEAF    BUND    PUPIL    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    INSTITUTION     FOR    THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB, 

BICYCLING    WITH    AN    INSTRUCTOR. 

THE      DEAF      BLIND. 

BY  DAY  ALLEN   WILLEY. 


■^ 


THE  WONDERFUL  WORK  THAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  RESCUING 
CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  NEITHER  SIGHT  NOR  HEARING  FROM 
THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL   DARKNESS  THAT  ENCOMPASSED  THEM. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  memorable  address 
'^  was  delivered  in  the  State  House 
whose  gilded  dome  overlooks  Boston 
Common.  It  was  the  strangest  address,  in 
some  respects,  to  which  any  body  of  legis- 
lators had  ever  listened.  It  was  an  ap- 
peal for  a  stricken  class  of  humanity, 
delivered  by  a  yoimg  girl  who  herself 
belonged  to  that  class — Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf  from  infancy,  and  taught 
to  express  her  thoughts  as  if  by  a  modern 
niiracle. 

The  incident,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it,  marked 
a  now  era  in  the  history  of  the  deaf  blind. 
Public;   attentiQii  was  called  to   tliem  as 


never  before  by  the  wonderful  exhibition 
of  mental  development  given  by  one  of 
their  number.  It  was  known  that  here 
and  there  others  were  being  educated, 
but  few  realized  how  numerous  are  these 
human  derelicts,  or  understood  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  work  that  rescues  them 
from  an  isolation  worse  than  death. 

That  this  can  be  done  has  already  been 
liroved  in  several  cases,  among  whicli 
that  of  Helen  Keller  has  attracted  the 
greatest  degree  of  attention.  The  sym- 
pathetic interest  of  a  whole  nation  was 
aroused  when  it  was  announced  that  this 
young  Southern  girl,  so  terribly  handi- 
cajjpcd   by   nature,  was   about   to   submit 
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MRS.    MOORE    BARRETT,    WHO    HAS    DONE   MUCH    FOR   THE   DEAF   BLIND    IN   TEXAS,    AND   ONE   OF   HER 

PUPILS,    RUBY   RICE. 
Front  a  photogyaf)Ji  by  Hill,  Austin. 


had  never  met  Helen  before,  and  could 
not  converse  with  her  orally,  as  Miss  Sul- 
livan can. 

Moreover,  and  most  inifortunatcly,  it 
was  found  at  the  last  moment  that  Mr. 
Vining's  system  of  Braille  was  slightly 
different  from  hers,  he  using  the  Ameri- 
can style,  and  she  the  English,  in  which 
most  of  the  Braille  books  are  printed. 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  ahead  with  the  examination,  leav- 
ing   her    to    puzzle    out    the    unfamiliar 


method  of  writing.  She  took  the  ques- 
tions as  they  were  transcribed,  in  the 
presence  of  a  college  official  who  could 
not  communicate  with  her,  and  wrote  out 
her  answers  upon  a  typewriter. 

To  add  to  the  deaf  blind  girl's  difficul- 
ties, the  specially-made  watch  upon  which 
she  relies  for  her  knowledge  of  the  time 
had  been  left  behind,  and  she  had  to  work 
without  being  able  to  know  how  many 
hours  or  minutes  remained  to  her  as  she 
went   from  question   to   question — a    se- 
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his  rescue  from  a  life  of  darkness  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  blind  deaf  girl.  Like 
,  her,  he  lost  sight  and  hearing  through 
illness  in  infancy;  and  at  five  years  old 
he  was  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  in  Alle- 


before  Tommy  could  spell  it  himself; 
but  finally  he  understood  the  nature  of  a 
noun,  and  passed  on  to  simple  sentences. 
At  seven  he  was  beginning  to  read 
raised  letters,   and  from   that  point,   as 


A    GROUP    OF    IiEAF    BI-iND    CHILDREN.    INXI.UDING    TOMMY    STRINGER,     HELEN    KELLER    (SEATED, 
ON    THE   LEFT   OF   THE   riCTURE),    CORA    CROCKER,    AND    MARION    ROSTRON. 

From  a  photograph  taken  about  three  years  ago  by  Pitrtiy,  Boston, 


gheny,  Pennsylvania,  absolutely  un- 
taiight,  too  weak  to  walk,  and  seemingly 
both  hel])less  and  hopeless — ''  a  mere 
lump  of  breathing  clay,"  as  one  of  his 
first  teachers  afterwards  called  him. 
During  a  visit  to  Allegheny,  Helen 
Keller  chanced  to  hear  of  him.  She  in- 
terested others,  and  money  was  raised  to 
send  the  poor  boy  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, in  Boston. 

It  took  nearly  a  year  to  teach  him  his 
first  word,  which  was  "  bread."  Every 
time  a  slice  of  bread  was  given  him,  his 
instructor  spelled  the  word  with  his 
fingers  in  the  boy's  hand,  and  made 
Tommy's  fingers  spell  it  in  the  teacher's 
hand.  Then  other  objects — a  ball,  a  book, 
and  the  like — were  presented  to  him,  and 
their  names  were  spelled  in  the  same  way. 
Days  would  be  spent  over  a  single  word 


with  others  of  his  class,  his  progress  was 
rapid.  He  took  up  grammar,  history, 
mathematics,  and  physiology.  From  the 
Perkins  Institute  he  went  to  a  public 
school,  a  teacher  going  with  him  to  act 
as  interpreter.  "  There  is  not  a  more  in- 
dustrious or  a  happier  boy  in  the  school 
than  Tom,"  said  a  newspaper  man  who 
went  to  see  the  lad  at  work.  "  If  you 
think  his  affliction  has  made  him  down- 
liearted  or  morose,  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. He  is  as  merry  a  boy  as  I  know 
of.  and  he  gets  more  out  of  life  than  most 
young  people  of  his  age." 

There  are  other  interesting  cases  like 
those  of  Helen  Keller.  Linnie  Hague- 
wood,  and  Tommy  Stringer;  but  these 
three  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  good 
work  that  can  be  done  in  rescuing  the 
deaf  lilind  from  a  life  of  utter  darkness. 


FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY   19,   1904 

BNTERTAIN.UEIVT    0]V    VITASHIIVGTOX'S 
BIRTHDAY 

During  several  years  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins- Institution 
for  the  Blind  to  give  a  public  entertainment 
,on  Washington's  B.'rthday.  which  has  serve.l 
the  double  purpose  of  offering  pleasure  to 
their  patrons  and  of  adding  somewhat  to 
the  much-needed  financial  resources  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  they  have 
never  failed  to  accomplish  those  ends. 
These  occasions  have  shown  more  and  more 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  students,  until 
this  year  the  acme  seems  to  have  been 
gained  through  their  enthusiastic  prepara- 
tions to  present,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  entire  play  of  "As 
You  Like  It,"  in  Elizabethan  style,,  with 
all  the  careful  attention  to  details  which 
has  characterized  their  efforts  in  the  past. 
No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  per- 
formance a  memorable  one  which  will  add 
to  the  laurels  already  won  by  these  young 
sightless  actors  in  the  past  and  which  will 
afford  keen  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  to 
the  audience.  The  enlarged  and  renovated 
hall  of  the  institution 'will  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable setting  for  the  play.  Tickets  of  ad-  | 
mission  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom 
for  the  blind.  No.  383  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton, or  at  the  door  of  the  institution  in 
South  Boston.  _ 

FEBRUARY   20,    1904 

^iistcjm  Mxmimtmt 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 


An  unusually  Interesting  event  has 
beeii  planned  by  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  entertainment.  In 
the  afternoon"  the  boys'  department  will 
;*ipresent'  Shakspeare's  play,  "As  You  Like 
It."  ■■ 


BOSTON    POST 


FEBRUARY    23,    1904 
"AS  YOU  LIKE  ir  GIVEN  BY  PUPILS  OF 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


for   .th«    RH..  °^  *^^   ^^'■'^*ns   Institution      The  cast: 

DunilR  nf^iri  ^^f^®'"'**^    ^"e™°°">    the,  The  Duke....  ,,..,,      „    . 

^h.jL^    ^®  ^°^^    department  presented    Duko  Frederick     '. l : ; '^'"m^.l.S,-  ^"'«'""' 

Shakspere's   comedy,   "As   You   Like  it"ii^"''e"o "V/ /  /  " '  f,.^'!"'^  »?'■»«'■<' 

before  a  goodly-sized  audience.  ' 

Lv,  i'®.^®**"''®  °*  ^^^  performance  wa.1 
l,ffl  ^®  various  parts  were  rendered 
[With  remarkable  precision.  It  was  sym- 
pathetic when  it  is  remembered  that 
the    players    were    Ignorant    of    the    ad- 


Jaques  .■.'.■. ■.'.■.■.',■,".■. •iail?'"   S'   Harvey 

Oliver.  "^'U'?™    T.    Clenow 

Orlando    ..'*.' Edward     Br.idley 

Adam pi  ■ ;  ^?™a"l    I'*''!" 

Charles i^nu^"^"^-^  ^-  ■*^«'«1> 

„„     ,.„„    du-,  Dennis  Patrick    OKborne 

mirable    sentiment    their    efforts    worked  S'lvius .■.■.■.';.■ I'^ank    Ransom 

among   the  audience.  -  worKea  ^^^^^ ..:;;;     Frank    Nilson 

Cella Frederick     Carney 

Phebe •^°S,*Ph    Bartlett 

Audrey \,^'^*^'^    Ry«n 

Hymen '.'.'.'." ii-'„„„^^    Heroax 

Heralds  TOiiiC ' ' 'A'?"""^'^    Diamond 

G«Ir11«-.-.;Charies -p-  ^°e^afy  %7^\Xr 
Courtiers. . .  .''Ff^V%"k'v&'/?!j.°  Ttherell 
Forester. wnVfam     wS    wabur^'n^^""'' 

K^Alfr^e^-^^ero^^"''    «""'-^^-^ 


stvfl^  ^i^Ky7^^  ^''''="   '"  the  Elizatsethan 
style,     without     division     into     acts     or 

ir?he   nn!?'''/r.^"    ^    ^^°'-'    intermission 
at  the   end   of  the  second  act.     The  ner- 

thrK^nl  ^^\  ^'^'""    '°'    ti^^    blneflt"^  Of 
^  ^^^^^^"^Sarten  for  the  Blind. 

^nd' A    O    o«?   ^'"Z   ^*""*^    Lengworthy 
fvna  A.  o.  Caswell  for  its  success. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 
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"AS  YOU  LIKETP^ 


BY  BLIND  actor: 


The  beautiful  new  assembly  hall  at  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  at  S. 
Boston  was  crowded  to  the  doors  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience  yesterday  afternoon, 
•when  "As  You  Like  It"  was  most  ably 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  boys'  depart- 
ment  of   the    institution. 

"As  Tou  Like  It"  is  a  favorite  with  ama- 
teurs, and  has  been  given  time  and  again 
son  college  stages,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
:tbat  the  performance  of  yesterday  was 
far   and   away   head   of   them   all. 

The  play  was  given  in  strict  Elizabethan 
style,  without  division  into  acts  or  scenes, 
'and  with  no  scenery  save  a  few  rude 
benches.  Against  this  primitive  back- 
ground the  costumes  of  the  actors  stood 
out  in  rich  relief. 

No  one  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
the  actors  were  sightless.  They  moved 
with  perfect  grace  and  assurance,  made 
their  exits  and  their  entrances  without 
awkwardness  or  hesitation,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way  to  the  benches 
or  one  other  and  in  addressing  their  fel- 
low actors  or  the  spectators  managed  their 
eyes  so  perfectly  that  <  they  appeared  to 
be  looking  directly  at  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  speaking. 

It  was  hard,  also,  not  to  believe  that 
Orlando  could  actually  see  the  love  letter 
which  he  appeared  to  be  reading,  especial- 
ly as  he  turned  the  sheet  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  to  read  what  was  written 
upon  the   opposite  page. 

Throughout,  Barnard  Leim,  who  carried 
this  part, 'did  wonderful  work,  while  Ev- 
erett Davison,  as  Touchstone,  kept  the 
house  in  a  perpetual  furor  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

The  wrestling  scene  was  capital,  the  2 
young  contestants  springing  at  each  other 
fi- im   opposite   sides  of   the  stage  with   an 


agility   and   a   sureness     of     grasp     which 
many   a  seeing  duo  might  envy. 

Frederick  Carney,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Ed- 
ward Ryan  and  Alfred  Homans,  although 
doubly  handicapped  from  lack  of  sight 
and  from  their  feminine  apparel,  made  up 
astonishingly  well,  putting  into  their  parts 
all  the  racy  fun  and  lightness  which  the 
roles  require.  ^ 

Others  who  covered  themselves  with 
glory  were  Charles  Aniadon,  as  the  duke; 
Frederick  Walsh,  as  Adam;  William  Rob- 
inson, as  Charlee,  and  Frank  Nilson  as 
Silvius.  . 

The  play  was  heralded  by  trumpeters  in 
good  old  Elizabeth  fashion,  while  at  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  2  guards  in  armor, 
spear  in  hand,  mounted  the  proscenium 
steps  and  stationed  themselves  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  stage,  before  the  cur- 
tain. 

Singing  in  the  choruses  were  4  teachers 
of  the  school:  Mr.  Edwin  Harvey,  Prln.  O. 
A.  Caswell,  Musical  Director  Gardiner  and 
Mr.  Faulkner,  instructor  in  science. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:  Duke,  C.  H. 
Amadon;  Duke  Frederick,  Richard  Bar- 
nard; Amiens,  L.  K.  Harvey;  Jacques,  W. 
T.  Clenon;  Oliver,  Edward  Bradley;  Orlan- 
do, Barnard  Levin;  Adam,  P\  "V.  Walsh; 
Charles,  yv.  E.  Robinson;  Jacques  de  Boise, 
Edward  Ray;  William,  Patrick  Osborne; 
Touchstone,  Everett  Davison;  Dennis, 
Frank  Ransom,  Silvius,  Frank  Nilson; 
Corin,  Edward  Stuart,  Rosalind,  Frederick 
Carney:  Celia,  Joseph  Bartlett;  Phoebe, 
Kdwal-d  Ryan;  Audrey,  Alfred  Heroux;  ; 
Hymen,  Francis  Diamond;  Heralds,  Wilbur 
Dodge  and  Harry  Rand;  guards,  Charles 
Stamp,  Henry  Van  Vliet,  James  Cunning- 
ham and  John  Wetherell;  courtiers,  for-  { 
esters,  etc.  | 

As  the  play  would  have  been  somewhat  ' 
long  to  sit  through  without  a  break,  there 


Wds  a  short  intermission  at  the  end  of  the 
fjJ'J-  ""^"f"  l^^-  Anagnos  gave  a  short  ad- 
diess  in  wnich  he  eulogized  the  stage  as  a 
cuUure   agent  in   the  life  of  men  and  na- 

At   the   close   of  the  play.    Pres.   W    t 
Clenon   of  the   Howe   Memorial   Assn      foi^ 
the  benefit  of  which  the  play  was  present 
ea.  gave  a  short  address  Present-  , 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  seen 
Ur^E  H  •  rT^  H°-^.  Mrs.  »Sud  ElHott 
born  Clement   and   Mr.    Frank   San- 

The   programmes,    which   were   most   ar-  ' 
tisucally    gotten    up.    were    m    the    raised  ! 

ncn'o^Xr^'^.''^ ''^'^'^^  "^-  the  associa- 
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TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY  23,   1904 


BLIND   BOYS   IN   SHAKSPEARE 


"As  You  Like  It"  Given  by  Students  of  the  | 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Actors  endowed  with  all  their  faculties 
might  well  envy  the  work  of  the  blind  boys  1 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  | 
who  yesterday  gave  Shakspeare's  "As  You  j 
Like  It"  in  the  new  assembly  hall  before  a  | 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  Eliza- 
bethan manner  of  production  was  used,  the 
play  not  being  divided  into  acts  and  scenes. 
Very  little  scenery  was  used  and  only  such 
stage  properties  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Bernard  Levin  took  the  part  of  Or- 
lando, the  wrestler,  and  did  work  that  was 
exceedingly  commendable.  Everett  Davi- 
son as  Touchstone  kept  the  audience  thor- 
oughly amused.  Other  parts  were  taken  as 
follows:  Oliver,  Edward  Bradley;  Jaques, 
William  T. 'Clenon;  Duke  Frederick,  Rich- 
ard Barnard;  Charles,  William  E.  Robinson; 
Rosalind,  Frederick  Carney;  Cella,  Joseph 
Bartlett;  Phoebe,  Edward  Ryan;  Audrey, 
Alfred  Heroux;  Hymen,  Francis  Diamond. 
The  boys  have  been  rehearsing  for  several 
weeks  and  the  effect  of  their  careful  train- 
ing was  quite  apparent  in  the  certainty  of 
their  movements  when  upon  the  stage. 
The  scene  in  which  Orlando  wrestles  with 
Charles  wa^  very  effective  and  brought 
forth  much  applause. 
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Perkins  Institution  Boys  Present  the 

Comedy     "As    You 

Like  It." 


JESTER     AMAZES     AUDIENCE 


Sightless  Eyes  No  Impediment  to 

His  Romping  Fun — Clever 

Work  of  Entire  Cast. 


In  the  flrat  part  Orlando  wrestled 
■with  Charles,  the  strong:  champion  of 
the  court,  and  In  full  view  of  the 
audience  the  two  blind  boys  battled  for 
the  best  throw,  resulting  In  Orlando  de- 
feating' Charles.  The  manner  In  which 
the  two  lads  moved  about  the  stag* 
regardless  of  the  handicap  of  no  sight, 
impressed  the  audience,  whose  applause 
showed  how  the  act  was  appreciated. 
Orlando  did  fine  work,  especially  in  the 
third  act,  where  he  supports  his  old 
friend  and  fights  for  bread  for  the  old 
man  and   himself. 

The  plaj'  was  given  In  aid  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  It  is  the  Intention 
of  the  faculty  to  present  It  again  April 
13. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY   24,    1904 


The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Broadway,  South  Boston, 
have  launched  into  practically  new 
channels,  for  persons  afflicted  as  they 
in  producing  Shakespearian  works  ir 
full.  Before  a  large  audienoe  yesterday 
afternoon,  for  the  second  time  in  th^ 
history  of  the  institution,  the  boys  pre 
sented  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  theii 
effort  surpassed  any  of  the  productions 
attempted    by    them    previ(4usly. 

The    stage    of    the    new    commodlou 
hall  was  fitted  up  with  a  background  ol 
gray    bunting,    which    was    arranged    sc 
the    sightless    actors    could    make    their 
exit  without  running  into  bulky  scenery 

The  play  was  given  in  Elizabethan 
style  without  division  info  acts  or 
scenes,  except  that  there  was  a  short 
Intermission  between  the  second  and 
third  acts.  Under  the  tutorship  of  Mr. 
Caswell,  principal  if  the  school,  the 
participants  were  taught  their  parts, 
which  they  memorized  thoroughly,  pre 
sentlng  the  characters  without  a  hitch 
and  receiving  from  the  assembly  words 
of  commendation  rarely  showered  on 
some  of  the  professionals. 

The  story  of  the  comedy  needs  no  rep 
etition.  The  part  of  the  hero  was 
enacted  by  Bernard  Levin.  He  cleverly 
acted  the  part  of  Orlando,  the  wrestler, 
and  his  clever  work  won  applause.  Ev- 
erett Davison's  Touchstone,  the  jester, 
was  the  "hit"  of  the  performance,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  jumped  around 
unmindful  of  his  sightless  eyes,  amazed 
the  audience.  i 

The  part  of  Oliver  was  acted  by  Ed-I 
ward  Bradley,  and  that  of  silent  Jaquea 
by  William  T.  Clfenon.  Persecuted  Duke 
Frederick  was  in  the  hand  of  Richard 
Barnard,  an  older  member  of  the  class,} 
who  filled  the  part  well.  Charles,  the' 
conquered  wrestler,  was  given  by  Wll-i 
Ham  E.  Robinson,  a  blind  lad  of  17 
years. 

Rosalind  was  fittingly  portrayed  by 
Frederick  Carney,  who  made  a  prettyi 
leading  woman,  and  handled  the  char- 
acter well.  Joseph  Bartlett  as  Celia, 
her  chum,  won  commendation,  as  did' 
the  part  of  Phoebe,  the  shepherdess,  pre-| 
sented  by  Edward  Ryan.  The  Audrey 
of  Alfred  Heroux  was  amusing,  putting 
In  his  appearance  near  the  end  of  the' 
production,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
jester  he  kept  the  audience  In  laughter. 
Hymen  was  well  filled  by  Francis  Dla- 
n^ud. 

The  other  male  parts  were  the  Duke, 
Charles  H.  Amadon;  Amiens,  Lyman  K. 
Harvey;  Adam,  Frederick  V.  Walsh; 
Jaques  de  Boys,  Edward  Ray;  "William, 
Patrick  Osborne;  Dennis,  Frank  Ran- 
jsom;  Sllvlus,  Frank  Nllson;  Corln,  Ed- 
win Stuart. 

The   heralds   were   Wilbur   Dodge   and 
'Harvey   Rand;    guards,    Charles    Stamp, 
Henry    Van    Vliet.    James    Cunningham 
and   John   Wetherell;   courtiers,    Freder- 
ick Vlggers  and   Charles  Black;   forest- 
ers.    William     Walsh,     Wilbur     Dodge. 
Richard  Barnard.  Edward  Bradley,  Ed- 
ward Ryan  and  Alfred  Heroux. 
1     The  students  had  been  rehearsing  for 
1  the    play    for    weeks,    and    It    was    onl^ 
!  after  the  members  of  the  cast  had  been 
tried  several  times  that  the  parts  were 
'  assigned. 

The  production  yesterday  showed  tho 
ability  of  the  participants,  every  one 
of  whom  performed  his  part  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  walking  imalded  from  one  side 
of  the  stage  to  the  other,  passing  be- 
tween spears  and  drawn  swords  whioh 
several  times  flashed  close  to  their 
fa  cea. 


HIS  BENEFACTIOIiS  LITTLE   KKOWK 


Bequests  of  the  Late  James  II.  Danforth' 
Will  Aid  Many  Educational  Institutions 


Many  people  who  perhaps  knew   the  late 
James   H.    Danforth    of   this    city   ma;y    not 
have  known  of  his   generous   remembrance 
of   various    charitable   and    educational   en- 
terprises  to   which   he   bequeathed  a   large 
part    of   his    estate.      After    remembering    a." 
number  of  relatives  and  friends,   his  prop- 
erty  he   directed   to  be   divided  as   follows: 
To  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  InJustrial  In-  ' 
stitute  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  .flO.OOa;  Home  for 
Aged  Couples,   Boston,   $20i')0;  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Boston,  .?11.0::0;  Boston  Young  , 
Men's  Christian  Union,  .?5000;Mas3achuseti.s 
SBoc.ety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil-  . 
dren,   $1000;   Now   England   Peatjody  flonie  ; 
for  Crippled   Cinildren,   .?1(!00;   Sarah   Fuller 
Homo  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  .'^lOCO;  Mas-  ', 
.^achusfccts    Institute    of    Technology,    ^.'jOOO;  '; 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  amountin.?  to 
about  .'i;i5,000,   to  the  Museum  of  Fins  Arts, 
this  city.     Joseph  B.  Russell  was  appointed 
executor  of  the  estate.  , 

Mr.  Danforth,  who  v/iU  be  recalled  as  a 
business  man  of  this  city,  had  .an  excellont 
commercial  training.  His  father's  firm  was 
Isaac  Danforth  &  Co.,  a:  tc.-warj  Danforth. 
Sias  &  Co.,  on  South  M,T.:ket  str.=;et.  Tjate;-, 
James  Danforth  became  the  active  partner 
of  Emmons.  Danforth  &  Scudder.  wholeval«  , 
grocers,  who  stood  high  for  their  integrity 
and  capacity.  Mr.  Danforth's  married  life 
was  a  happy  one,  and  v.-ai  ble.sseJ 
by  four  children,  who,  when  in  their '- 
tender  ye.Trs,  were  fatally  attacked  with 
scarlet  fever,  ail  bsing  taken  away  within 
a  few  weeks.  Some  years  later  the  wife 
followed,  which  so  sadden»d  the  Mfe  of  the 
father  that,  while  ht-  never  alluded^to  his' 
affliction,  he  became  a  very  reticent  and  yet 
very  lovable  man.  He .  possessed  a  pure 
mind  and  generous  heart,  and  refined  tastes 
and    exemplary    habits. 

He  gave  his  time  to  the  cause  of  good 
government,  often  serving  on  committees 
of  the  commercial  organizations.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Commercial  Club 
find  continued  to  be  a  member  to  the  end. 
He  was  its  treasurer  for  several  years.  He 
.served  as  deputy  collector  in  this  city  under 
Mr  Beard  and  as  chief  in  the  sub-treasury 
under  Mr.  Kennard.  The.se  positions  ho  ac- 
cepted as  a  diversion  from  his  sorrows.  In 
tho  latter  years  he  passed  his  summers  at 
Poiand  Springs  and  spent  his  winters  at 
Hotel  Brunswick,  this  city,  his  leisure 
hours  being  passed  mostly  in  the  Art  Mu- 
seum and  the  Public  Library.  Ho  is  remem- 
bered as  a  true  gentleman,  brave,  generous, 
always  ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
the  right   side. 





THURSDAY,    MARCH    3,    1904 

Blind   Boy  Fell   on   the   Ice 

While  playing  In  Perkins  street,  Jamaica 
Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  Francis  McPar- 
land,  one  of  the  blind  inmates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  Institution,  slipped  on 
the  ice  and  fell,  fracturing  his  right  thigh. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Faulkner  Hospital.  The 
little  fellow  is  eight  years  old  and  his  home 
is  at  176  North  street,  Salem. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1904 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1904 

An  Intereatins  Edncational  Exliibit 

I  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
!  the  educational  exhibit  from  Massactiu- 
setts  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
In  St.  Louis  next  summer  will  be  that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  will  present  a  very  complete  re.sumS 
Oif  the  work  of^the  school  along  the  many 
lines  embraced  In  its  curriculum.  This  ex- 
hibit is  now  fully  prepared,  and  will  be 
shown  to  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
customary  literary  and  musical  exercises 
of  the  school  In  South  Boston  tomorrow 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  This  occasion 
will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gai.i 
an  idea  of  the  manifold  nature  of  the  sys- 
tematic training  which  is  there  afforded  to 
blind   children   and   youths. 

18  ©stow  Mxunmtivit 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  11,  1904 
FOR   THE  ST.   LOUIS   FAIR 


Remarkable  Work  Done  by  Pupils  of  th«i 
Perkins  Institution,  Which  Includes  Sev- 
eral Branches  of  Learning 

Numerous  articles  most  skilfully  con- 
structed by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  and  which  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  were 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  school  building 
yesterday  and  attracted  much  attention 
from  th«  friends  of  the  Institution. 

A  piece  of  work  that  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  maker  was  a  Ruhmkorft  in- 
duction coll,  made  by  George  Mills,  who 
constructed  the  woodwork,  wound  the  coil, 
etc.,  with  his  own  unaided  hands.  Equally 
praiseworthy,  although  along  quite  differ- 
ent lines,  is  a  Christmas  story,  composed 
and  typewritten  by  Alfred  Heroux  of  the 
ninth  class.  His  work,  -when  handed  In, 
contained  not  a  single  error,  typewritten  or 
literary,  and  the  story  was  so  excellent 
that  it  was  published  in  full  In  the  school 
paper.  Heroux  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  recent  "As  You  Like  It"  theatricals, 
doing  the  part  of  Audrey  with  great  skill. 
A  photograph  of  Heroux  at  work  at  his 
typewriting  machine,  on  which  he  is  a 
rapid  operator,  accompanied  the  story. 

Crikar  Hagopin,  an  Armenian  lad  of 
seventeen,  has  made  a  handsome  book 
rack,  which  is  entirely  the  work  of  his  own 
undirected  hands,  while  among  the  very 
young  boys  a  bench  hook  by  William  Gra- 
ham of  the  fifth  class  is  really  a  superb 
piece  of  work  for  a  boy  of  his  grade. 
I  Several  of  the  scholar;*  have  written 
short  essays  and  letters,  with  lead  pencil 
on  paper,  in  what  is  called  "square  hand." 
The  algebra,  arithmetic  and  weaving 
classes  have  Interesting  exhibits  and  the 
editorial  department  of  the  school  displays 
several  copies  of  its  paper.  "The  Lens," 
with  a  photograph  of  Its  working  staff. 

In  connection  with  each  exhibit  is  a 
splendid  photograph  of  the  clas.s  at  work. 
The  girls  have  interesting  exhibits,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned,  of  sewing  and 
cooking,  dressmaking  and  other  branches 
of  their  particular  studies. 


MANY  GENEROUS  BEQUESTS 

Various  Charitable  and  Other  Institutions 
Benefit  Under  the  Will  of  William  Litch- 
field of  Lexington 


Many  Boston  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  will  benefit  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  -will  of  William  Litchfield,  late 
of  Lexington,  who  has  remembered  these 
places  by  means  of  liberal  bequests.  Many 
are  In  the  form  of  money,  and  several  are 
gifts  of  real  estate  in  this  city  and  else- 
where. The  will  was  filed  yesterday  in  the 
Middlesex  Registry  of  Probate  at  East 
'Cambridge. 

The  bequests  of  money  are  as  follows: 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain, 
$5000;  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Boston,  $3000:  Boston  Lylng-ln  Hos- 
pital, $3000;  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Boston, 
$5000;  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  $5000; 
Cullis  Consumptives'  Home,  $5000;  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children, 
$3000;  Washington  Home,  Boston,  $5000; 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  Boston, 
$5000;  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Boston, 
$5000;  Children's  Mission,  Boston,  $5000; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
$5000,  for  scholarship,  the  "William  Litch- 
field Scholarship;"  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  $5000,  Income  for  free  beds; 
Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, $5000,  Income  for  free  beds. 

To  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  of  South  Boston 
are  given  the  estate  64  and  66  Walker  street 
and  estate  20  Wall  street,  Charlestown,  to 
hold  for  twenty  years  after  the  decease  of 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  the  widow.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  institution  is  still  in 
Massachusetts  the  entire  right  to  the 
property  Is  given  to  It. 

To  the  Winchester  Home  for  Aged 
Women  of  Charlestown,  three  houses  and 
estates  1,  2,  and  3  Harris  place,  Charles- 
town, are  given,  and  the  same  condition  as 
in  the  above  bequest  obtains.  ;j 

To  Miss  Ida  Litchfield  have  been  given  ^ 
houses  and  estates  56  and  91  Wallace 
street,  West  Somerville,  during  her  life.  At 
her  decease  the  property  is  to  go  to  her  is- 
sue, and  if  none,  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain.  The  rest  and 
residue  of  the  estate  is  left  to  the  widow, 
Nancy  Litchfield,  during  her  life.  At  her 
decease  the  estate  is  to  be  divided. 

Mrs.  Litchfield  is  named  as  executrix. 
The  will  is  dated  in  January,  1900. 
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WONDROUS 


KILL 


They    Sew,    Knit,    Em 
broider  and  Write 
With  a  Skill  Which 
Seeing    Children 
flight  Envy. 


T 


HE  world's  fair  at  St.  I.ouis  is 
bound  to  have  many  strange 
exhibits,  yet  few  will  be  more 


WOVEN-   DESIGNS   MADE    BY    PUPILS, 

wonderful  than  that  of  a  Boston  In- 
stitution which  teaches  its  pupils  to 
see  with  their  fingers. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston  has  prepared  an  exhibit  even 
larger  and  more  complete  than  that 
sent  to  the  Chicago  fair,  eleven  years 
ago. 

Mentally   Alert. 

The  exhibit  will  embrace  ahnost 
every  department  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  at  this  famous  school.  Tlie 
kindergarten    department    will    show- 


articles  almost  identical  with  those 
made  by  children  who  see  with  their 
eyes  instead  of  their  fingers. 

From  the  first  crude  bead  work  to 
the  more  complicated  articles,  the 
achievements  of  these  smaller  blind 
children  are  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  teachers  will  tell  you  at  the  in- 
stitution that  these  unfortunate  little 
tots  are  just  as  alert  mentally  as  their 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters. 

Generations   of   Sightless. 
It   seems    quite    impossible    at    first 
thought  that  a  small  boy  or  girl  who 


SOME  NEEDLtWOKK  BY 

I  has  never  seen  the  light  of  day  could 
be  taug-ht  so  readily  to  make  the  hun- 
dred and  one  things  usually  comprised 
within  kindergarten  work.  But  ex- 
perience with  several  generations  of 
little  folks  without  eyesight  has  given 
the    teachers    at    this    school    a    vast  T 

:  deal   of  patience    and   many   peculiar  | 
methods.      So    successful    have    thpse , 
methods    proved    that    blind    children 
can  be  taught  in  but  little  time  than 
that  devoted  to  seeing  childi-en. 

The  method  used  in  teaching  chl- 
rography    is.   particularly     ingenious. 

!  The  pupils  have  model's  In  the  raised 

I  letters,  and  through  constant  contact 

I  the  pupils  get  a  pretty  definite  men- 
tal conception  of  the  different  char- 
gLcters.  When  they  write  with  an  or- 
dinary lead  pencil  it  is  held  within 
bounds  by  a  hori7.ontal  groove. 

The  characters  formed  within  this 
groove  are  designated  as  "square 
hand,"  fi'om  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  make  the  letters 
with  angles  rather  than  with  curves. 
It  looks  not  xmlike  ordinary  vertical 
writing,  held  at  arm's/length.  Of 
course,  this  style  of  work  cannot  bg 


BLIND  PUPILS. 


Who  wrote  Ion 


ELECTRIC  BATTERY  MADE  BY  STUDENTS. 


BLIND  STUDENT 

g  typewritten  letter  without  a  mistake, 
read  by  the  pupil  once  he  has  made 
it.    It  enables  the  blind  child  to  write 
its.   parents,    however,    In    characters 
which  the  latter  may  understand. 

System   of  Braille. 

"B|-aUle"  is  the  name  applied  to  a 
Kystem  of  reading  and  writing  by 
means  of  raised  points,  so  called  from 
the  man  who  invented  it.  It  looks 
.=omething  like  the  Morse  alphabet. 
and  is  a  more  compact  method  than 
the  raised  letter  system. 

And  yet  the  latter  has  its  advan- 
tages. Mr.  Anagnos,  the  principal,  be- 
lieves that  the  blind  student  derives 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  using  precisely  the 
same  characters  that  are  in  use 
among  seeing  people.  It  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  learn  to  read  by  the 
raised  Roman  characters  than  by  the 
Braille  system,  but  once  learned  It  is 
handled   quite  as   readily. 

Blind  Carpenters. 
The  students  at  the  Perkins  Instl- 


mitioh  are  taifght  to  prinF  in  these 
piaracters.    The  method  Is  quite  sim- 

|p}fc.and  is  soon  oicked  ud.  The  speci- 
mens of  both  branches  of  Braille  will 
,be  conspicuous  in  the  St.  Louis  ex- 
|hibit. 

Sloyd  work  will  also  be  given  a 
prominent  place.  The  articles  turned 
out  in  this  school  are  almost  as  varied 
as  that  of  ordinary  schools.  The  boys 
make  really  splendid  specimens  of 
carpentry  work,  which  would  seem 
quite  beyond  their  powers,  handi- 
capped as  they  are  by  lack  of  sigrht. 

TJjey  use  much  the  same  tools  as  a 
seeing  boy  would  who  was  bent  on 
"makin'  sompthin,"  only  they  are 
ihore  confined  to  their  rule,  compass 
and  bevel  edge.  Their  drawing  is 
done  very  carefully,  the  rule  and 
markers  being  frequently  applied  to 
determine  proportions.  It  is  only  in 
places  where  these  indicating  instru- 
ments cannot  be  used  that  the  blind 
carpenter  goes  astray.  On  the  whole, 
the  work  done  by  the  Perkins  boys  in 
this  line  is  little  short  of  the  marvel- 
ous. ,  .  i 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  carpenter  j 
shop  is  a  miniature  chair  factory. ! 
Here  the  boys  are  taught  how  to  seat 
chairs,  weaving  rattan  and  reeds. 
This  art  in  times  past  has  been  ofj 
great  practical  value  to  the  blind. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  institu- 
tion have  made  a  living  at  cane-seat-i 
ing  chairs." 

But  tliis  department  of  the  worki 
is  no  longer  emphasized.  Mr. -Anag- 
nos  is  flrmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  blind  can 
no  longer  ^hope  to  compete  with  the 
seeing  in  siich  work.  Machinery  for 
performing  all  sorts  of  manual  work 
has  almost  wholly  superseded  hand 
processes,  and  as  the  blind  simply 
cannot  operate  machinery  they  are 
baVred  out  of  all-  such  employment. 

Such  things  are  taught  at  the  Per- 
kins school  merely  in  the  way  of  ed- 
ucation, and  are  no  longer  intended 
to  be  taken  as  an  equipment  for  life's 
battle.  The  various  walks  of  life  de- 
pendent upon  the  higher  e"ducation 
offer  the  only  sure  means  of  liveli- 
hood. A  splendid  brain  need  not  be 
held  in  bondage  simply  because  the 
eyes  cannot  see. 

That  this  is  true  is  due  wholly  to 
the  work  of  such  schools  as  this  in 
South  Boston. 

Musie    Hath    Charms. 
Music,    for   instance,    offers   a    good 
career  to  the  blind.    Everything  pos- 
sible  is   done   to   encourage    the    "di- 
vine art"   among  these  sightless   pu-  j 
pils.    The  school     has  an     orchestra, ' 

'and  a  good  one,  containing  almost  as 
many  different  kinds  of  instruments 
as  are  found  in  the  Symphony  orches- 
tra. The  musical  departmet  looks  not 
unlike  the  practise  rooms  of  the  New 

j  England  Conservatory.  There  is  a 
tuning  room,  and  over  this  and  all 
other  departments  are  men  antl 
women   as   well   qualified   to   instruct 

Perkins  Institute's  Exhi- 
I     bition    a    Marvelous 
I       Illustration  of  Skill 

arid  Patience  in 
l:    .       Instruction. 

as  any  in  the  city. 


The  chapel  is  equipped  with  a 
good-sized  pipe  organ,  and  here  dur- 
ing the  period  devoted  to  music  one 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  some  ardent  stu- 
dent lost  in  the  beauties  of  this  most 
sublime  of  all  music. 

Music    Without    Staff. 

The  Perkins  Institution  is  a  very 
musical  place  at  certain  times  of  day. 
Late  in  the  day,  when  the  great  or- 
gan peals  and  the  orchestra  tunes 
up  one  may  hear  as  good  music  and 
of  as  high  a  grade  as  in  any  school  in 
Boston. 

For  music  is  the  one  art  in  which 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  meet  upon  a 
common  plane.  If  the  blind  musician 
has  a  good  ear  and  a  good  memory 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  go 
just  as  far  as  his  seeing  brother.  The 
music  in  use  at  this  school  would  not 
be  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  musi- 
cian. The  raised  letters  are  used  in- 
stead of  the  staff,  and  there  are  spe- 
cial combinations  indicating  the  keys 
and  the  octayes. 

The  musician  is  forced  first  to 
memorize  the  score.  If  he  plays  a 
cornet  he  may  feel  it  out  with  one 
hand  as  he  goes  along,  thus  reading 
at  sight.  But  as  most  instruments 
require  both  hands  in  the  playing, 
this  method  is  not  much  employed. 
Once  the  score  has  been  learned,  the 
rest  is  easy,  the  difference  being,  of 
course,  that  the  conducting  is  audible. 
j  The  blind  have  a  wonderful  sense  of 

•  rhythm    and   usually   possess    an    ear 

wonderfully  sensitive  to  musical  inac- 

•  curacies. 

The  News. 

MARCH  26,  1904. 

Every  time  one  learns  of  a  gift  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  ttie  Blind  on 
Perkins  and  Day  Streets  it  fills  the 
friends  of  that  grand  institution  with 
the  keenest  delight.  The  latest  dona- 
tion is.  one  of  five  thousand  dollars 
and  the  generous  donor  is  William 
Litchfield  late  of  Lexington,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  who  included 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  the 
many  legacies  which  he  provided  for 
in  his  will. 


TUESDAY,   MARCH   29,  1904 


HOSPITAL   MUSIC    FUND 


Arrangements  for  the  Month  of  April  An- 
nounced 


The  April  programme  of  the  Hospital 
Music  Fund,  as  announced  by  Dr.  John 
Dixwell,    is   as   follows: 

April  3   (Easter  Sunday),   2  P.   M.~Home 
for     Consumptives,     Qirincy     street.     Dor-  i 
Chester. 

April  10  (Sunday),  2  P.  M. — Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  Perkins  street,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

April  13  (Wednesday),  7  P.  M.— Church 
Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children 
(Episcopal),    City   Point,    South    Boston. 

April  17  (Sunday),  2  P.  11.— Helping  Hand 
Home  for  Hebrew  Children,  Beechglen 
street,  Roxbury. 

.    Aprir21    (Thur.<;day),    3   P,    M.— Home   for 
Crippled   Children,    Hyde   Park. 

April  24  (Sunday),  2  P.  M.— Holy  Ghost 
Hospital   for    Incurables,    Cambridge. 

Easter  Monday  the  donations  of  flow&rs 
and  plants  by  the  Boston  florists  will  be 
distributed,  with  the  aid  of  the  teams  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  which 
have  been  loaned  by  the  company  and 
permitted  to  so  act  by  the  police  authorities 
for  this  charity.  This  season  has  been 
a  successful  one,  and  at  its  close,  May  1, 
fifty-two  concerts  will  have  been  given  at 
the  Important  institutions,  hospitals  and 
homes  In  Greater  Boston,  Cambridge,  Som- 
erviUe,  Brookline  and  Chelsea.  The  fall 
season  opens  Oct.  1.  The  New  York  Musi- 
cal Therapeutic  Society,  now  organized  and 
influential,  is  working  in  full  sympathy 
with  this  fund  here.  All  inquiries  are 
promptly  answered,  and  no  collectors  or 
agents  are  employed.  . 


The  News.   W^^^tt  Mmn%ttmt 


,  APRIL  2,  1904. 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  10,  at  2 
o'clock,  the  inmates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  on  Perkins  Street, 
will  be  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Hopsital  Music  Fund  Society. 
This  organization  under  direction  of 
Dr.  John  Dixwell  has  given  nearly 
titty  concerts  in  the  various  hospitals 
and  public  institutions  in  and  about 
Boston  this  season  and  has  afforded 
mnnh  pleasure  to  the  inmates  of  the 
places  visited.  During  the  summer 
montlis  the  concerts  are  omitted  but 
the  work  is  resumed  on  October  1. 

The  New5. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  11,  1904 


F 


APRIL  9.   1904. 


"As  Yon  Like  It,"  which  was  given 
so  successfully  February  23,  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten,  is  to  be 
repeated  April  13  and  14,  in  the  Insti- 
tution hall,  South  Boston.  This  time 
tfie  benefit  is  to  be  tor  the  Howe- 
Memorial  Club^ 


BOSTON    HERALD 

MONDAY,  APRIL   11,   1904.         " 

lOlY  STMGEIi 


Deaf,  Diimband  Blind  Boy  Applaud-  | 
ed  Numbers  at  Musical  Enter-  ;' 
tainment  Given  at  Kindergarten  ! 
for  Blind  by  Hospital  Music  Fund.  ; 


GREEKS    HAVE    A    CELEBRATION 

New  Union  Here  Hears  Speeches  and  Music 
in  Commemoration  of  National  Holiday 

Enthusiastic  Greeks  gathered  from  all 
over  Boston  and  Massachusetts  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  Sunday  evening,  and  cheered  the 
historic  men  and  deeds  of  their  Fatherland, 
while  M.  Anagnos,  their  president,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Harvey  N.  Shepard 
made  laudatory  speeches.  Festoons  of 
laurel  drooped  from  the  colors  of  Greece 
and  the  United  States,  back  of  the  plat- 
form; and  above  the  flags  were  portraits  of 
King  George  and  Queen  Olga.  Easter  lilies 
were  used  in  profusion  amidst  the  flags  and 
bunting,  for  not  only  was  it  the  national 
holiday  of  Greece,  but  also  its  Easter  Sun- 
day. 

The  gathering  was  that  of  the  Greek  Na- 
tional Union,  recently  formed  here  with  M. 
Anagnos  chief  officer.  Religious  ceremo- 
nials were  a  part  of  the  programme,  and 
a  doxology  was  specially  written  by  Rev. 
Fr.  Peter  Phiambolis,  and  led  by  him  with 
responses  by  a  Greek  choir.  The  music  was 
very  efEective.  Last  came  an  ode  to  King 
George,  and  the  national  hymns  of  both 
America  and  Greece  were  sung  amid  great 
cheering  and  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Howe  said:  "It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  have  this  celebration  in  America, 
because  from  your  sources  we  have  learned 
what  democracy  Vneans.  Our  republic  is  a 
descendant  of  that  republic  which  flour- 
ished by  the  blue  Egean.  May  the  love  and 
sympathy  between  Greece  and  America 
grow  stronger  as  the  years  succeed  one  an- 
other. Among  the  Philhellenes  who  went 
to  Greece  was  my  husband.  Dr.  Howe,  who 
Joined  the  work  in  the  bloom  of  his  young 
manhood.  In  sharing'that  contest  he  shared 
the  joy  and  glory  of  the  victory.  And  it 
was  my  husband  who  used  to  say  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  Yankees  of  the  East." 

The  oration  of  the  evening  was  delivered 
in  Greek  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  His  speech  was 
a  stirring  one  that  wrought  his  audience  up 
to  the   highest  of  enthusiasm. 

The  News. 


Those  little  children  who  make  their 
home  at  the  Kindergarten  for  th« 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  wore  made  happj- 
yesterday  .iftcrnoon  through  the  agency 
of  the  hospital  music  fund.  Each  year 
Dr.  John  Dixwell.  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  work  done  by  this  charity,  in- 
cludes this  institution  for  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  on  his  list,  and  yester- 
day afternoon  the  chiklrcn  v.'ere  treat- 
ed to  an  excellent  musical  programme, 
.and  each  was  given  a  bunch  of  spring 
Towers. 

The  musicians  and  vocalists  who  gave 
the  concert  slated  that  "no  audience  Is 
more  appi-eciatlve  ,'ind  demonstrative 
than  those  little  unfortunates,  and  it 
is  a  plea.sure  to  entertain  them." 

Thomas  Str'ngcr.  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  boy,  was  pre.--eiit  at  the  concert 
and  evidently  "felt"  the  music,  for  he 
kept  time  to  the  different  selections 
and  applauded  at  the  proper  time. 

Tonmiy  had  wltli   him   hiy  old   friends. 

Fred    Walsh   and   Charles   Stamps,    who 

came   over    from    the    Perkln."!    Institute 

for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 

Miss  Stratton.  the  teacher  .upon  whom 

'  Tommy  Stringer  was  dependent  for  the 

first    Instruction    he    received,    when    he 

was  B   years   old.    sat    with    her  r>roteKe 

and  was  pleased  to  witness  the  pleasure 

he    seemed    to    get    from    the    mu-'ic    he 

could  not  hear,  produced   by  people  he 

could  not  see. 

I      The    concert    numbers   Included    selec- 

I  tions    by    the    Astrella    Brother.^'    .'String 

I  quartet,  a  male  quartet  and  Mi^s  M.  E. 

Frye.   vocalist. 


APEIL  2'S,  1904. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  recently 
been  issued  and  is  a  most  interesting 
outline  of  the  year's  work,  telling 
also  something  of  the  workers,  con- 
tributors, etc.  There  are  many  in 
Jamaica  Plain  enthusiastic  over  this 
splendid  institution  and  to  such  there 
is  sure  to  be  much  in  the  report  to 
deepen  the  established  interest. 

1 


St^stain  Mxmtstxtwt 

THURSDAY,  MAY  26,  1904 

Perkins    Instltntioii    Commencement 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  com- 
mencement exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  7, 
at  three  o'clock.  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton 
will  preside  and  will  present  diplomas  to 
the  four  members  of  the  gradviat- 
iag  class.  An  ,  attractive  programme 
Is  offered  for  the  occasion,  includ- 
ing an  exercise  in  English  literature  and  one 

•  in  geography,  several  musical  selections  by 

I  the   orchestra   and   educational   gymnastics. 

,  The  kindergarten  children  will  illustrate 
**The  Seasons"  by  songs,  games  and  model- 
ling, while  Rev.  George  L.  Perin  will  set 
forth  the  claims  of  this  branch  of  the  school 

jipon  the  generosity  of  the  publfc.      _^ 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MA.Y   28,   1904. 

THE  WOEK  OF  SIGHTLESS  STUDENTS. 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  gain  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
is  offered  by  the  commencement  exercises 
of  this  school,  which  will  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton Theatre  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  at  3  P.  M.  | 
A  rich  and  varied  programme  will  be  pre-  ! 
seuted,  including  an  exercise  by  the  kin- 
dergarten   children,    entitled    "The    Sea- 
sons,"   and   two   by   the  older   pupils  in  i 
literature  and  geography,  while  music  by  j 
the  orchestra  and  educational  gymnastics  I 
will  be  pleasing  features.     The  Rev.  Geo. 
L.  Perin  will  urge  the  claims  of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  liberal  support.     Four  grad- 
uates will  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  1 
president,  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton.  ' 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Anagnos, 
or  at  the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  No.  383! 
Boylston  St.,  Boston.  ^^i 

The  News.] 

MAY  28,    1904 

BLIND  CHILDREN  GRADUATE. 

I  '  

The    Kindergarten     for    the    blind 

will   share  with  the    Perkins   Institu- 
tion the    interest  which  is  felt    by  the 
whole  commnnity  in    the    commence- 
ment  exercises,  to  be  held  in    Boston 
Theatre    on     Tuesday,    June    7,    at  3 
o'clock,  tor  the  little  pupils   from  the 
younger  branch  of  the  school  will  give 
an   exercise,  entitled    "The    Seasons" 
and    illustrated   by  games,    songs   and 
modeling.        The       Rev.    George     L. 
Perin  will  address  the  audience    upon 
"The    Needs   of    the    Kindergarten." 
The  work  of  the  older    pupils  will    be 
shown    in   literary  and    musical    lines 
and  in  physical  training.      There  will 
be   four  pupils  to  graduate    and    they 
will  receive  their    diplomas    from  the 
president,      the      Hon.       Francis    H. 
Appleton.     Tickets    maybe    obtained 
from  M.  Anagnos,  South  BoHtou,  or  at 
the    salesroom    for  the    blind,  No.  383 
Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


GRADUATING      EXERCISES 


of  the    Perkins    Institutiojj 


Massachusetts    School  for  the   Blind 


f^T 


'^ 


•■'I 


.     .     .BOSTON     THEATRE.     .     . 

Tuesday   Afternoon^    yune  Seventh^     1904 

At  3  o'clock  Hon.  Francis   H.  Appleton  presiding 

Doors  open  at  half-past  tivo  The  piano  used  is  a  Chickering 


BOSTON  THEATRE 

iUNE7|     TVESDAf  IFHRNOON 
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PERKINS  IVSTITUTIOV 

COMMENCtMfflTEIERCISES 


OnliNtn  ClNli 


Doors  open  at  2.30.        Not  reserved  after  3  P.  M. 
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JUNE  8,    1904. 


Gtaduates    and  Pupils    of  the    Perkins  Institution  jor  the   Blind 
As    They    Took  Patt  in  the   School's   Commencsment  Exercises 


T-l.ANAGNOS 


BY  THE.  GRAXiUATlNG  GLASS 


Four  Graduates  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Receive  Diplomas  at  Exer- 
cises in  Boston  Tlieatre — Ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Perin. 


The  Boston  Theatre  held  a  great  throng 
of  people  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for 


KIKDERGA^TEN"  CHILDBEN  AT  WORK 


Irancls  H.  Appleton,  presidenrot  ino 
corporation,  presided.  There  was  an 
ai5undance  of  applause. 

Rev  George  L.  Perin  gave  an  address 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment, while  four  of  the  tiniest 
children  performed  an  exercise  in  mod- 
eling illustrative  of  the  four  seasons. 

In  concluding  the  kindergarten  exer- 
cises the  kinder  orchestra  played  a 
waltz  which  was  encored.    It  was  very 


tht^  Blind    and  thev  annlauded  asain  and    fi"«'"?   red    and    white    costumes    wont 
I  me  liiina,  ana  iney  appiauaca  agairi  ami    through    a   set   of    educational    gvmniis- 
again    the   delightful   manner   in    which  |  tics  with  grace  and  skill.     With  remark- 
the    sightless   children,    both    large    and !  iible    precision    a    class    of   15    boys   per- 
small,  performed  their  tasks,  and  in  this    Sr^which '"i^"e';^d<t"'(bharfes  ""^l^ 
applause    was    a    goodly    share    for    the ,  John    Curran,    Chesley    Cotton      Daniel 
teachers,    who,    with     never-failing     pa-;  Crandall,  William  Graliam  and' William 
tience,    have    drilled'    them.      The    Hon.    McQueeney,  gave  a  geography  lesson  on 
Francis   H.    Appleton,    president   of    the;  Russia  with  the  aid  of  a  raised  man 
corporation,     presided,     and     after    .the,     uinlomas  to  the  Grartunf^M. 
opening   number  by   the   school    orches-      "»pion»"8  to  me  ^rauuates; 
tra,  which  was  the  finale  from  Haydn's,  Appeal  for  lominy  Strlnfirer. 

symphony  In  D.  he  made  a  brief  address!      The    Hon.    Francis    H.    Appleton    pre-       nrettv  music   whioh    th«  ^hu/i^^^   ^^a^ 

^LeTc'e^^oTl-he'^m'-^rof,  ^t  S^U^t  ^^l'  ''^^°."T  X  "^f  ^'■"^'"^*'"^  ='-'^'       prtheh^tiS^' violin:,  '^drumt  Tarn! 

£?HS%ri?!-"Ho^wiVir:'^?  £t-    ^^^^^P^y'^^^^^r^r^Eill^       """^^^r^^Rr^a'Sf^.  pro- 

gram  was  an  exercise  in  English  litera- 
ture entitled,-  "The  Arthurian  Legend 
in  Xennyson,"  which  was  excellently 
given  by  the  two  girls  of  the  graduat- 
iing  class,  Miss  Myra  Heap  acd  Miss 
Ellen  Agnes  Kennedy. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  com- 
prised   educational     gymnastics     by    a  I 
c  ass  of  girls  and  a  military  drill  by  a 
class  of  boys.  .^   •• 

„/-'l.e^'='.''cise  in  geography,  illustrative  I 
or  Kussia,  which  was  given  by  six  ' 
DOys,   made  a  humorous   hit  when  one  i 


He   alluded   to  Dr.    Howe's  great  work, 
so  splendidly  carried  on  by   iiie  succes- 


Kindergrarten  PnpllB  Exhibit 

Ganiea  as  lllr.  Perln  Spenka. 

The  little  folks  from  the  kindergarten; 


Agnes  Kennedy.  Mr.  Anagnos  also 
sor.  Mr.  Anagnosi'the"  superintendent,  thanked  Mr.  McCarty  for  all  his  kind- 
and  called  attention  to  a  notice  on  the  "^^^f  ?"A'  '1vf"^':^L^^  '"'''7^  inquiries. 
programmes  which  asked  "for  the  con  ;  |Snee?  wa.  not  nresent'^''^Fr«  ^■°"""^; 
llnuance  of  benefact  ons  and  for  an  in-   ,°^^',"f®^„^„'^-^,,"?.l  J"!'^*'^"*-.  ,Pe    us    not 

crease  In  the  numbers  of  our  stanch  sup-      "^Ls  at  ?he  Meeh^nfc  ^4rf«  "'?  '''P'-'"'- 
porters    and    in    the    amount    of    their:  but  's^^y^'j,^^  Me^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Laier  in  the  afternoon  Gen.  -Appleton;  ,*^„^""§exl'^e''r'he^win^lfe'' wl?!^'    ^'    ". 

expressed  the  thanks  of  the  corporation   fh^'^dasses       Fe    is  TltLnrl^V"'  °"^.°^ 

to  Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty  for  the  use  of  fnlnds  f  r  monev  to  carrv  nn'v„°"   l^'" 

the  theatre,  speaking  of  him  as  a  man.  ^^'f*^"2    i^^^i  ^y^     a^I^^S  ^  on  his  edu- 

of   broad  and  generous   sympathy,   who  ff ''°",.';,'lfflp^,^r;  fu'l^^JlT,  11"^  '"^  ^''"."'^      ^f'^t.'.T'^^  ^   humorous   hit   when   one 

appreciates  the  work  for  the  blind.'  j  ''.JP^f^  ri^e  Ihe   Aee^es^^rV''fn,^'''''■  ''°i       "Rn^si^  °f«'  ""Consciously  enough,  said: 

'-^,     ,  .    „„ ,,     „    ...%,w  ,    "^"L    '^  X  rS^  the  necessary   funds,   and         liu.s.sia    is    a    great    nation    now     and 

«-i«H„>„.„w»«  Pnnii-  K^hihif  !,,„.,..„„„   -r™ — .„,,.„_., ..        great  things  are  e.Kpected  of  her/'    -The 

boys    who    gave    this    exhibition    were 
Charles    Bixby,    John    Curran,    Chesley 
I  Cotton,    Daniel   Crandall,    William  Gra- 
I  ham  and  William  McQueeney. 

The  tiresentation  of  diplomas  was 
made  by  Mr  Appleton,  who  awarded 
the  coveted  rolls  to  the  following: 
Charles  Black,  Etiward  Francis  Brad- 
ley, Miss  Myra  Heap  and  Miss  Ellen 
■■■r-ir.1 ~ ■ :  Agnes  Kennedy. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8.  1904ih5'v,iS"¥"°^  ^^?^%  HT'^^^'  ^^^'^s  that 

• '  ^-'^   ^i  i«7w«  he    had    been    asked    by    many    persons 

why  Thomas  Stringer  was  not  among 
the  pupils  on  the  stage.  He  explained 
thai  lommy,  who  graduated  la.-U  vear 
from  the  Lowell  school,  Roxburv  i%  at 
present  a  pupil  at  the  Mechanic   Art^ 

^}u!^r.J.^^S°^-  ""<^'  ""''ar  the  circum- 
n?  J,!.?;?'  ^^  setmed  to  bo  entirely  out 
hP  wm^,-"^,°'i.'?  '^''''''''«"-  Another  year 
{h»  1  iir"?-**^"'  °"t6r  a  boys'  class  at 
t^je.  Institution.    CO    th,it    he    will    un- 

ton  tL'eat'^e'?"  '"■^"'"'  ""'''  "^""^  '"  ^os- 
ti,^'"*'^"*?"''^  irode  a  (special  iilea  to 
for  m,u.h''n  "^  i'V^  unfortunate  child 
tor  much  needed  funds  iv  th  which  to 
provide  further  eduratio-i  He  also  c" 
rfl??v^1h»''™  *1""''^''  to  Lawrence  Mc- 
?t^e  Vr  ♦i'"'"^-'"''^*'''"  "'■  "'"  Boston  the- 
A  •  ^?Z  "I®  l"^^  "•'"-  "^  the  house. 
A  minuet  by  a  srrmg  orchestra  a 
«"^'°  *>-o»i  Haydn'.-  Symphonv  in  D 
?I'.''_^,n>'""et   by   iVTo«,rt.   which   were 


he   hoped   Tommy's  friends  would 'rally 
to  his  support. 
A  selection  by  the  orchestra  closed  the 
^     ^  .      „    ,,  exercises.      On    the    stage    were    m.a.ssed 

gave   the   first  part   of   the  programme,  the  175  pupils  of  both  achools.  about  63 

consisting     of     games,     modelUng     and  of  whom  took  part  in  the  programme. 

songs    illustrating    the    seasons.      While 

they  were  at  work  at  their  modelling  at 

tables  in  front  of  the  stage.  Dr.  George 

L.  Perin,  pastor  of  the  Every  Day 
i  Church,  spoke  on  "Work  of  the  Kinder- 
'  gartcn."    He  said: 

"A  man  is  not  to  be  educated  merely 
!  to  be  seen,   but  that  he  may  be  a  pro- 
ducer.   These  children  are  not  educated 
I  for  this  mere  exhibition   today,   but   for 

joy,   happiness  and   to  make  their  labor 

productive,    handicapped    as    they    are. 

As  much  as  I   believe  In  the  divine  call 

of  every   teacher,    as   much   as   I    honor 

that  work,   much   more   do   I   honor  tlie 

teachers    who    take    these    children    and 

make  their  lives  productive.     This  work 

Is    beyond    all    praise.      I    honor    these 

teachers  and  professors  who  work  with 

Mr.    Anagnos,    but,    because     we     liuve 

these    experts,    shall    we    shirk    all    re- 
sponsibility?     Wo    can    put    into    their 

hands  the  means  they  need  to  carry  on 

the  work.    The  kindergarten  Is  not  sup- 
ported  by   the   state,    but    by   voluntary 

contributions,     and    when    wo    sec     the 

work  that  Is  done  there,  It  would  seem 

as  If  contributions  would  pour  in  freely." 
The    children    then    gave    tlieir    songs 

and  games  very  prettily,  and   were   fol- 
lowed   by    the    kinder    orchestra,    which 

played  a  waltz. 
Miss   Myra  Heap  and   Miss   Ellen   Ag 


iflSton  gailj-  (gh,l$. 


SHOW  THEIR  SKILL. 

Blind    Children  Give  an 
Annual  Exhibition. 


Commencsment  Exercises  of   the 
Perkins  Institution  Applauded. 


An  audience  which  nearly  filled  Bos-   frlendidly  rendered  bv'  th'e  full  orcXts- 
ton    theatre    yesterday    afternoon    wit-  Jf,'^'  comprised  the  muslsai  features  of 

-  .    ,        . -,^  ,      „  ,   -      nessed  the  commencement  exercises  of  "^"^  I''oe^'"a'n. 

^rve^n"rd^llght/uVwi7rd"i^ith^"j.|!  ,^^3  ^-l^-  institution  for  the  blind, 
pecially  clear  enunciation  the  Arthurian  V*®  Program  was  participated  in  by 
legend  in  Tennyson,  as  an  exercise  in  about  65  pupils,  although  seated  on  the 
iBngllsh  literature.  The  string  quartet  stage  wero  the  175  boys  and  gh-ls  of  the 
played  a  minuet  and  a  class  of  clrls  In    school 


i 


n 

*;  jim:E   8,        'H,      I 

PERKIXS      IXSTlTtTE      ORCUESTISA. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  the  BosttMi  Theatre 
yesterday  altornnon,  was  a  marvellous  dis- 
'  play  of  ^vhat  i^ducation  can  do  even  when 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  an  Important 
sense.  Mr.  Anajriios  and  his  corps  of  as- 
sistants have  accomplished  wonders  in 
many  directions,  but  nothin.ar  nnado  a 
greater  impression  upon  the  present  writer 
than  the  performance  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  institution,  composed  entirely  of  blind 
pupils. 

An  orchestra  of  blind  musicians  per- 
forming classical  m.usic  might  seem  to  be 
an  impossibility,  but  it  exists,  and  gave 
good  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  exer- 
cises of  yesterday.  It  played  the  finale 
of  a  Haydn  symphony  with  smoothness 
and  precision,  the  ensemble  beln,i;'  more 
affected  by  the  composition  of  the  orches- 
tra than  by  the  lack  of  sight  on  the  part 
of  the  performers. 

We  Eu.?gested,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  band,  last  year,  that  the  bass  parts 
should  be  strenprthened,  and  we  are  gUid 
to  see  that  this  has  In  some  degree  been 
aocmuplished.  But  a  still  further  addi- 
tion to  the  lower  parts  would  be  advan- 
tseeous.  There  is  another  maUc-shift  in 
the  orchestra,  which  seems  unavoidable 
for  the  present— the  substitution  of  bass- 
clarinettes  for  bassoons.  But,  spite  of 
these  points,  the  performance  was  a 
worthy  and   creditable   one. 

The  orchestra  has  both  male  and  female 
members,  and  consists  of  6  first  violins,  5 
second  violins,  3  violas,  4  violoncellos,  2 
C'jntrabasse.=i,  2  flutes.  2  oboes,  2  clarinettes, 
2  bass-clarinettes,  3  horns,  2  trumpets  and 
a  pair  of  tjiniiani.  The  following  reper- 
toire has  been  studied  up  to  date:— 

Spherzo  from  symphony  No.   2;   Minuet  from 

,    Septet,    Op.    20 Beethoven 

Minuet    in    A    (strings) ;    Minuet   in   A   No.    2 

(strings)    Boccherinl 

Symphony   in   C,    first   movement..  .^..Dittersclorf 
Anltra's  Tans  (strings);  G.ivotte  from  "Hol- 

berg"     suite Grieg 

Military    symphony;    Symphony   No.    2  in   D, 

3    movements Haydn 

Ssreraflp  Op.  6,'>,  strings  and  nutc.H.  Hotmann 
Capricclo,    Op    £2,    pianoforte    and    orchestra; 

Notturno-Bommernachtstraum,   Op.   61 

^lpndel,<^,=;ohn 
,;And.Tnte  and  nilnuot  from   E  flat   symphony; 
''       Minuet  from  "Jupiter"  sym!>ho7T>';  Minuet 

from  syp-.phony  in  O  minor;  Divertimento 

In   D,    first   movement Mozart 

Jdylfe,   from  5   "Tonbllder" Relnecke 

Pieces   prepared   for   study   next   season:— 
Andante   con    mofo,    fror.i    symphony    No,    1; 

Scherzo  from  symphony  No.   4 Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D.   first  movement;  Syra- 

jihony   No.    13.    largo Haydn 

Andame,  from  concerto  for  \-lolln...MeiidelsEOlm 

Unfinished    symphony Schubert 

Such  an  achievement  on  the  part  of 
blind  musicians  is  well  worth  chronicling, 
flnd  Boston  may  well  he  proud  of  having 
..added  such  a  leaf  to  her  musical  crown  uf 
laurels. 

Naturally,  with  this  orchestra,  the  con- 
ductor works  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  ordinary  .system.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gar- 
diner, who  has  form.ed  this  orchestra,  has 
the  orchei-tral  parts  printed  in  the  Brayle 
point  sy.stem,  which  is  more  easily  fol- 
lowed by  the  blind  than  the  note  system 
would 'be.  ]Mr.  Gardiner  directs  the  or- 
;phestra,  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  mu- 
jeicians,  so  that  the  sound  of  his  tapping 
jcannot  reach  the  audience.  With  his 
baton  he  gently  raps  out  the  speed  and 
then  gives  a  couple  of  taps  as  a  signal  to 
begin.  During  the  performance  he  indi- 
.catGS  changes  of  temjjo  by  this  tapping, 
which,  although  heard  by  the  keen-eared 
•musicians,  is  not  in  the  least  audible  in 
the  auditorium. 

There  has  been  a  great  advance  of  musi- 
cal activity  in  the  higher  branches  since 
the  Brayle  point  system  has  been  adapted 
to  notation.  Nevertheless  the  blind  musi- 
cians are  taught,  even  in  the  musiciU 
kindergarten  (which  also  was  heard  in  the 
programme)  the  shape  and  meaning  of  the 
regular  musical  notation,  so  that  the 
music  teachers  of  the  institution  need  not 
be  ham.pered  tn  subsequent  explanations 
given  to  pupils  who  are  to  be  trained  in 
the  regular  way. 


IP  Is  preasanTTo^be  able  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  this  foremost  blind  orchestra  of 
America  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  that 
loss  of  sight  need  henceforth  be  no  bar  to 
the  performance  of  large  concerted  works 
of  moderate  difficulty.  The  orchestra  won 
much  applause  at  each  appearance  yesi.-rj 
day,  and  deBcrvcs  the  attention  not  only 
of  musical  critics  but  of  all  those  who  are 
interest^-'  '-  the  advance  of  education. 
I  L.  C.  Elson^, 

JUNE    8,    1904 

BLIND  PyPILS      ' 
DIM  SKILL 


It  -  -■■■      ■     -     -     -     -.-■-■-■---     --.; 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  8,  1904 


BLIND  PUPILS'  GREAT  SKILL 


Audience  Marvels  at  Achievements 

Shown  at  Perkins  Institution 

Graduation. 


280    STUDENTS    TAKE    PART 


School  Orchestra  of  Sightless  Play- 
ers Performs — Interesting  Kin- 
dergarten Work  Exhibited. 


M  was  a  marvelous  exhibition  that  the 
vast  audience  of  the  Boston  Theater, 
yesterday  afternoon,  witnessed  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, or  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  The  sightless  pupils 
made  a  good  showing  In  their  various 
achievements,  all  of  which  were  heart- 
ily applauded. 

The  house  was  packed  from  pit  to 
dome  when  the  curtain  raised  on  a  for- 
est scene.  In  the  foreground  were  seat- 
ed 280  students  of  the  corporation,  rep- 
resenting the  several  departments  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  grammar.  On 
the  left  of  the  stage  was  seated  the 
presiding  officer,  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  institution,  and  the  Rev. 
George    L.    Perin. 

Blind  Musicians  Play. 

The  school  orchestra  of  thlrty-flve 
pieces  opened  the  program.  The  skill 
■hown  by  the  blind  musicians  trans- 
fixed the  entire  house.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  selections  like  a  roar 
of  thunder  applause  filled  the  house. 

What  was  considered  a  wonderful 
part  of  the  program  was  the  feature 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  Four  of  the 
little  children  illustrated  the  seasons  of 
the  year  in  modeling.     While  they  were 

£ieparing  their   work   the   Rev.    George 
.  Perin  gave  a  discourse  on  the  work! 
done    for   the   blind. 

Miss  Myra  Heap  and  Miss  Ellen  Ag- 
nes Kennedy,  the  two  young  ladies  to 
graduate,  gave  an  essay  on  the  Ar- 
thurian Legend  In  Tennyson.  A  number 
of  girls  of  the  gymnastic  -class  wint 
through  various  exercises  after  which 
a  squad  of  fifteen  boys  with  a  fine 
military  training,  cleverly  executed  sev- 
eriil  orders. 

All  About  Bussia. 

An  Interesting  exercise  In  geography 
by  a  class  of  six  boys  was  well  received. 
During  this  part  of  the  program  the 
audience  was  treated  to  an  excellent 
history  of  Russia  dealing  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Inhabitants  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  to  the 
two  graduating  young  ladles  and 
Charles  Black  of  Charlestown  and  Ed- 
ward Francis  Bradley  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  by  Hon.  Francis  Appleton  con- 
cluded   the   program. 


This  Was  Demonstrated  at  the  Graduating 
Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


A  great  throng  filled  the  Boston  Theatre, 
yesterday  afternoon,  to  witness  and  hear 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  delightful  manner  in  which 
the  sightless  children,  both  large  and  small, 
performed  their  tasks,  won  great  applause,  a 
goodly  share  of  which  was  for  the  teachers, 
who,  with  never-failing  patience,  have 
drilled  them  General  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presided,  and 
after  the  opening  number  by  the  school 
orchestra,  which  was  from  a  Haydn  sym- 
phony, he  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome, 
expressing  regret  at  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  who  is  obliged  to  be  ih  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State.  He  alluded  to  Dr. 
Howe's  great  work,  so  splendidly  carried 
on  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  su- 
perintendent, and  called  attention  to  a 
notice  on  the  programmes  which  asked 
"for  the  continuance  of  benefactions  and 
for  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our 
stanch  supporters  and  in  the  amount  of 
their  gifts."  Later  in  the  afternoon  Gen- 
eral Appleton  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
corporation  to  Lawrence  McCarty  for  the 
use  of  the  theatre. 

The  programme  was  participated  in  by 
about  sixty-five  pupils,  although  seated  on 
the  stage  were  the  175  boys  and  girls  of 
the  school.  The  little  folk  from  the  kinder- 
garten gave  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, consisting  of  games,  modelling 
and  songs  illustrating  the  seasons.  While 
they  were  at  work  at  their  modelling  at 
tables  In  front  of  the  stage.  Rev.  George 
L.  Perin,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Every-Day 
^Church,  spoke  on  "Work  of  the  Kinder- 
garten," and  said:  "A  man  is  not  to  be 
educated  merely  to  be  seen,  but  that  he 
may  be  a  producer.  These  children  are  not 
educated  for  this  mere  exhibition  today, 
but  for  joy,  happiness  and  to  make  their 
labor  productive,  handicapped  as  they  are 
As  much  as  I  believe  in  the  divine  call  of 
every  teacher,  as  much  as  I  honor  that 
work,  much  more  do  I  honor  the  teachers 
who  take  these  children  and  make  their 
lives  productive.  This  work  is  beyond  all 
praise.  I  honor  these  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors who  work  with  Mr.  Anagnos,  but 
because  we  have  these  experts,  shall  we 
shirk  all  responsibility?  We  can  put  Into 
their  hands  the  means  they  need  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  kindergarten  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  but  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  when  we  see  the  work  that 
•Is  done  there.  It  would  seem  as  if  con- 
tributions would  pour  in  freely."  The  chil- 
dren then  gave  their  songs  and  games  very 
prettily,  after  which  the  orchestra  played 
a  waltz. 

The    only    literary    feature    of    the    pro- 
gramme was  an  exercise  In  English  litera- 
ture   entitled,    "The     Arthurian    Legend    in 
Tennyson,"  which  was  excellently  given  by 
the  two  girls  of  the  graduating  class.  Miss 
Myra  Heap  and  Miss  Ellen  Agnes  Kennedy  ' 
The   second    part    of   the   programme    com- 
prised educational  gymnastics  by  a  class  of 
girls  and  a  military  drill  by  a  class  of  bovs 
and  an  interesting  exercise  In  geography  by' 
a  class  of  six  boys,  all  well  received      Dur-  ' 
Ing  this  part  of  the  programme  the  audience 
was  treated  to  an' excellent  history  of  Rus- 
sia,   dealing    with    the    customs    of    the    in- 
habitants and  the  nature  of  the  soil 

Mr.  Anagnos  also  spoke,  and,  in  answer 
to  many  Inquiries,  explained  the  reason  why 
Tommy  Stringer  was  not  present  He  Is 
not  now  connected  with  any  of  the  classes 
but  Is  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  School,  and  Mr 
Anagnos  thojight  It  was  not  proper  to  bring 
him   Into   the   exercises   under   these  condl- 


I 


•  tlons.     Wext   ■j)^'_  '~  ■«~wni    De  wltn    one   of 
the  classes.     He"  .a  dependent  on  his  friends 
for      money      to      carry      on      his      educa- 
itlon,      and      Mr.      Anagnos     said    he    found 
lit     more     difficult     this     year     than    ever 
before      to      raise     the     necessary     funds, 
?ind      fie     hoped     Tommy's    friends    would 
rally   to   his   support.     The   presentation   of 
I  diplomas   was  made   by   General  Appleton. 
who  awarded  the   coveted  rolls   to   the   fol- 
lowing-named:      Charles     Black,      Edward 
Francis  Bradley,  Miss  Myra  Heap  and  Miss 
Ellen  Agnes  Kennedy. 

No    small    measure    of  praise    Is    due    the 
school  orchestra  of  blind  musicians  for  the 
excellence   of  their  performance  of  several 
numbers,     including    a    difficult    movement 
from  a  Haydn   symphony  and   other  selec- 
tions.    The  orchestra  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
five   players,    and   the   skill   shown   by   the 
blind  musicians  amazed  the  audience.     At 
the    conclusion    of    the    selections   loud   ap- 
plause filled  the  house.     The  orchestra  has 
I -worked    to    such    good    purpose     that     the 
'musicians    now    Include    in    their    repertory 
difficult   excerpts    from    the    symphonies   of 
Beethoven,    Haydn,    Mozart,    Schubert,   Dit- 
tersdorf   and    other   writers;   and    also   not- 
able works  of  Boccherini,  Grieg,  Hofmann, 
Mendelssohn,  Gounod,   Reinecke.   Schumann 
and  other  composers. 

Naturally,  with  this  orchestra,  the  con- 
ductor works  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  ordinary  system.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner, 
who  has  formed  this  orchestra,  has  the 
orchestral  parts  printed  In  the  Braille  point 
system,  which  Is  more  easily  followed  by 
jthe  blind  than  the  note  system  would  be. 
Mr.  Gardiner  directs  the  orchestra,  stand- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  musicians,  so  that  the 
Bound  of  his  tapping  cannot  reach  the  audi-, 
ence.  With  his  baton  he  gently  raps  out] 
the  speed  and  then  gives  a  couple  of  taps' 
as  a  signal  to  begin.  During  the  perform- 
ance he  indicates  changes  of  tempo  by  this 
tapping,  which,  although  heard  by  the 
keen-eared  musicians.  Is  not  in  the  least 
audible  to  people  making  up  an  audience. 

Mhf  Boston:  iostll 

,' JUNE_8.    1904 

BLIND  CHILDREN 
GET  DIPLOMAS 


BOSTON   HOME   JOURNAL. 


I  SATURDAY,  JUNE  ii, 


■^  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  were  held  on  "^  lay  afternoon  of  this  week  at 
Boston  Theatre^,  befor^  ^  .  ^'e  and  very  friendly  audience. 
Great  actor  or  wonderful  singer  never  held  the  attention  or 
won  the  hearts  of  two  thousand  people  more  completely 
than  did  these  blind  children.  The  Rev.  George  L.  Perin's 
eloquence  anent  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  was  lost  upon  me,  for  he  spoke  while  four  wee  blind 
Kindergarten  children  were  modelling  there  upon  the  stage. 
I  could  only  watch  their  bright  faces,  and  deft,  unerring 
hands.  The  kindergarten  children  contributed  further  in- 
terest by  their  games  and  songs.  Especially  noticeable 
was  their  sweet  round  voice  tone  in  both  singing  and 
speaking, — entirely  without  the  flat,  inane  quality  common 
to  normal  childhood.  The  very  smallest  child  managed 
difficult  airs  and  eccentricities  of  time  and  tune  with  abso- 
lute correctness.  The  Kinder  Orchestra,  the  little  geog- 
raphy class,  the  physical  exercises,  and  the  scholarly  essays 
of  two  graduating  girls  were  all  wonderful  and  interesting 
in  their  way.  The  work  of  the  school  orchestra  was  mar- 
vellous. Every  violin  touched  exactitude  in  tune,  and  I  knew 
that  every  bow  was  drawn  by  a  lover  of  its  magic.  The 
blind  faces  changed  softly  with  every  change  of  tempo  and 
of  volume.  And  the  difficult  music  was  well  played  from 
a  musician's  standpoint.  As  I  listened  to  the  closing  selec- 
tion by  the  orchestra,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Anagnos's  appeal 
for  Thomas  Stringer,  tlie  blind  deaf  mute,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Perin's  word  for  the  Kindergarten  would  never  hays 
been  necessary,  if  only  /  were  a  steel  magnate  or  a  coal 
baron. 


Charles  Black.  Miss  Myra  Heap,  Ld- 
ward  Francis  Bradley  and  Miss  Ellen 
Agnes  Kennedy,  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  received 
diplomas  at  the  graduation  exercises  held 
yesterday  In  the  Boston  Theatre. 

The  exercises  wert  attended  by  nearly 
2000  persons. 

On  the  stage  were  about  200  pupils  oi 
laU  ages.  The  Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton 
presided.  Exhibitions  and  music  by  the 
kindergarten,  military  and  gymnastics  by 
bovs  and  girls  as  well  ns  lessons  In 
geography  comprised  the  programme. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  the  Rev. 
George  L.  Pertn,  who  spoke  on  The 
Work  of  the  Kindergarten." 

The  kindergarten  gave  exhibitions  or 
modelling  and  played  several  games. 

A  selection  by  the  kindergarten  orches- 
tra concluded  the  kindergarten  part  of 
the  programme. 
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GERALD  FIRST  GRADUATE  OF  NURSERY  FOR  SIGHTLESS  INFANTS 

BLIND  BABY  IN  KINDERGARTEN 


Little   Lad   Is   Five   Years    Old, 

But  Will  Never  Be 

Able  to  See. 


Enters  Jamaica  Plain  School  To- 
day— Great  Favorite  With 
His  Teachers. 


A  new  pupil  was  welcomed  today  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Blind  Babies'  Nursery  on  Port 
avenue,  Eoxbury,  bid  its  first  graduate 
god  speed.  In  other  words,  Little  Gerald 
Is    starting    on    his    educational    career. 

Next  month  Gerald  will  celebrate  his 
fifth  birthday.  Since  he  was  fourteen 
months  old  he  has  been  at  the  Roxbury 
Nursery.  Since  he  was  a  week  old  he 
lias  been  blind.  His  wide-opened  eyes  are 
iuite  sightless.  They  will  always  remain 
BO.  No  amount  of  medical  skill  can  make 
fSerald  see  that  the  grass  is  green  and 
the  sky  blue  and  the  sunshine  golden. 

Forever  the  glories  of  nature  are  shut 
away  from  him.  He  knows  them  only  as 
they  (ire  told  to  hiiu.  He  can  feel  the  soft 
breezes  of  Summer  or  the  frost-laden  blasts 
of  Winter.  He  knows  that  the  sun  is 
warm  and  the  snow  cold,  but  never  cnu  ho 
see  the  flowers  of. Summer  change  to  the 
icy  whiteness  of  Winter;  never  can  his  eyes 
tell  when  the  Heavens  smile  or  frown  or 
weep. 

And  yet  Gerald  is  a  happy  child.  His 
teachers,  who  love  him  from  long  associa- 
tion aad  a  knowlt-dge  of  his  true  nature, 
say  he  Is  the  most  normal  blind  child  that 
ever  came  under  their  observation.  He  ts 
a  real  boy.  He  is  noisy,  running  about, 
playing  all  day,  and  showing  a  genuine  in- 
terest and  curiosity  in  everything  that 
comes  under  his  observation. 

He  is  a  clever  child  with  a  thinking 
mind  that  is  never  satisfied  with  supet- 
ficial  knowledge.  He  questions  into  thu 
why  and  wherefore  or  every  fact  that 
comes  to  him,  all  or  which  loads  his 
teachers  to  believe  that  he  has  far  more 
than  an  ordinary  amount  of  mentality. 

For  a  long  time  Gerald  has  been  tola 
that  he  would  go  to  the  kindergarten  "next 
year." 

"Is  to-morrow  next  year?"  he  asked  yes- 
terday. 

"Not   quite  next  year,"   was   the   reply. 
"Well,     I     go     to    kindergarten     to-mor- 
row,"  he  said,    "and   you   said    I    would  go 
next  year." 

Gerald  starts  on  his  career  as  a  kinder- 
gartener   full    of   entuuslasra. 

He  knows  that  in  the  kludergarten  they 
sing  songs  and  play  games  and  listen  to 
the  piano.  And  he  knows  that  ouly  "big 
boys''  go  to  the  kindergarten.  He  realizes 
that  he  has  crossed  the  line  between  baby- 
hood and  boyhood  and  he  feels  correspond- 
ingly   elated. 

Yesterday  his  mother  visited  him.  He 
recognized  her  step  on  the  piazza,  and  ran 
to  meet  her. 

"Oh,  mamma,  my  mamma,"  he  cried, 
"to-morrow  is  next  year  and  I  go  to  the 
kindergarten!" 

His  teachers  spoke  of  missing  hira. 
"I'll  come  back  to  visit,"  he  said,  very 
grandly,  "but  I  can't  stay.  I'm  going  to 
the  kindergarten,  and  I'm  going  to  learn  a 
great  deal.  Oh,  a  great  deal!"  he  ex- 
claimed, stretching  forth  his  li.Tuds,  while 
his  face  grew  radiant  with  smiles. 


BLIND  BABY    GRADUATE. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1904 

GIVES  AWAY  $1,000,000    ! 

Widespread  Beneficence  to  Be: 
Distributed 


Mrs.    Sarah    E.     Potter's     Generous 
Bequests 


Many  Charitable  Institutions  Are 
Helped 


Large     Sums      Provided     for     Educalional 
Work 


Widely  beneficent  are  the  bequests  of  put)- 
lic  character  contained  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Sarah    E.    (Kempton)    Potter    of    Common- 
wealth avenue,  this  city,  who  died  last  Fri- 
day at  her  summer  home  in  Beverly  Cove. 
The  bequests  are  most  liberal  and  aggre- 
gate considerably  more  than  $1,000,000.    The 
will,    which   was    made   in   November,    lUOl, , 
and   was  filed  today  at  the  Probate  Court,  ; 
names  as  executors  and  trustees  James  R.  I 
Dunbar   of    Brookline,    who    is    of    the    law 
Arm   of   Dunbar,    Rackemann   &    Brewster,  J 
this  city,  and  George  R.  White  of  this  city,  i 
president   of  the   Potter  Drug   &   Chemical 
Company.    Mrs.  Potter's  public  bequests  are 
as  follows: 

City  of  New  Bedford $250,000 

Boston  Medical  Library lOo.uuo 

Kindergarten  for  hiUnd.  Jomalca  Plain..  lOO.uOO 
Preuldent  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity    50,000 

Bo-ston  Home  for  Incurables 50,000 

Hospital    Cottages    for    Children,    Bald- 

wlnviUe -. 50,000 

Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Brookline .')0,000 

Massachusetts  Colicge  of  Pharmacy....  50.000 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  Bedford....  30,000 
Association  for  the  Belief  of  the  Aged, 

New  Bedford 25,000 

New  England  Home  for  Uttle  Wander- 
ers    25.000 

Convalescent    Home    of    the    Children's 

Hospital 25,000 

New   Knsland  Peabody   Home  for   Crip- 
pled Children 25,000 

The  Children's  Hospital,   Boston 25,000 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and   Ear 

Infirmary 25.000 

Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Roxbury 20, 000 

Boston   Floating   Hospital 2i»,uiiu 

}!oston  Young  Men's   Christian   Union..  20,000 

West  End  Nursery  and  Infants"  Hosp.tal  10,000 

Home  for  Aged  in  New  Bedford 10,000 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 10,000 

Benevolent      Fraternity      of      Churches, 

Boston ]  0,000 

N.  E.   Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  10,000 
St.    Luke's    Home     for      Convalescents, 

Roxbury 10,000 

Industrial   School   for  Crippled   and   De- 
formed   Children 10.000 

The  Consumptives'   Home,  Boston ]c),(MjO 

Sharon  Sanatorium 10,000 

The  Sunny  Bank  Home.  Watertown 10,000 

Boston    Indu.strlal    Home,    tor    its    fresh 

air   fund    5,000 

Boston   Lying-in   Hospital 5,000 

Massachusetts    Prison   Association 5.00O 

Tyler  Street   Day  Nursery 5,000 

American  Unitarian  Association 5.00) 

Howard  Benevolent   Society,   in  Boston.  5.t;00 
Children's    Island    Sanatorium,      Salem. 

harbor 5.000 

South  Knd  Day  Nursery  Association 5  000 

South    End   Diet    Kitchen 5,000 

North  End  Diet  Kitchen 5,000 

Boston  North   End  Mission 5,000 


E.  t>otter  Endowment  Fund."  Other  than 
these  stipulations,  no  special  conditions  at- 
tach to  any  of  the  bequests.  Mrs.  Potter 
during  her  life  has  given  liberally  to  many 
of  the  charities  which  she  now  further  aids 
through  the  provisions  of  her  will.  Her  en- 
tire estate  probably  will  amount  to  between 
$3,000,000  and  .$4,000,000,  the  residue,  above 
the  public  bequests,  being  disposed  of  to 
relatives,  friends  and  through  channels  of 
private  character. 

gggtgm  %xmsmwt 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1904 

In  any  other  time  than  this  and  in  any 
other  country  than  ours,  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Potter  of  this  city,  giving  ?1,145,000 
to  nearly  twoscore  of  our  benevolent  Insti- 
tutions would  excite  more  comment.  We 
have  grown,  accustomed  to  gifts  of  mlHlons 
for  the  public  welfare  In  one  form  and 
another;  but  none  will  have  a  more  grate- 
ful recognition  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
none  be  more  warmly  approved  by  the  judi- 
cious, than  the  carefully  and  wisely  dis- 
tributed benefactions  of  Mrs.  Potter.  In- 
stitutions of  well-tested  worth  are  the  re- 
cipients, and  such  as  require  constant  addi- 
tions to  their  means  for  their  ever-expand- 
ing work.  Nor  has  Mrs.  Potter's  generous 
giving' been  deferred  to  iher  will;  her  life 
has  been  fragrant  with  good  deeds  as  now 
her  memory  will  be. 


Total $1,145,000  | 

The  largest  bequest,  $250,000,  to  the  city 
of  New  Bedford,  is  to  be  called  the  "Kemp- 
ton  Trust,  the  Gift  of  Sarah  E.  Potter," 
the  income  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  pictures  and  other  articles  for  the 
Free  Public  l^ibrary  of  that  city,  which 
-was  Mrs.  Potter'.s  native  place.  The  gift 
of  $100,000  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
OBlind,  Jamaica  Plain,  is  to  be  known  as  the 
"Sarah  E.  Potter  Endowment  Fund."  The 
bequest  of  $i)'),(K)0  to  the  president  and  fel- 
lows of  Harvard  University  Is  to  be  applied 
to  the  work  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  io 
which  Mrs.  Potter  already  had  generously 
contributed.     It  Is  to  be  called  the  "Sarah.,, 
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The  News 

OCTOBER  1,  1904 

I'he  Iriends  ot  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples,  in  which  noble  charity  many 
residents  of  this  section  are  inter- 
ested, will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
tiirougli  tlie  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Potter  of  Boston,  who  died  last  week 
at  her  summer  home  at  Beverly  Cove, 
the  Home  receives  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars;  but  more  gen- 
erous still  was  this  philanthropic 
woman  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  which  is  the  richer  by  a  legacy 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mrs. 
Potter  also  remembered  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  tor  Women  and  Children 
with  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 


MmUu  Mrmistxmt    The  News. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1904 

Blind    Stndent    at    Bates    ColleKe'"^V 

,  Bates  College  has  a  blind  student,  Francis 
Joseph  Rochford  of  Newton  Lower  Falls. 
He  got  his  first  education  in  the  kinder- 
garten   at    Jamaica    Plain,    having    for    an 

I  associate  Raymond  Browne  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
a  blind  boy,  wlio  entered  Harvard  a  year 
ago.  Thus  far  Rochford  has  succeeded 
very  well  with  his  mathematics,  being  as- 
sisted by  the  other  students.  He  has  an 
excellent  memory.  For  Latin  and  trigo- 
nometry and  some  of  his  worlt  in  English 
he  has  a  raised  text.  He  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  debating  society  and  has  quite 
an  amount  of  musical  ability.  He  uses  a 
typewriting  machine  in  writing  his  tests. 
He  practises  with  the  boys  in  track  ath- 
letics and  does  considerable  work  in  the 
gymnasium. 


JANUARY    28, 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ROBERTs!^ 


The  New5. 

'DECEMBER  10,  1904. 

Francis  Joseph  Rochford  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  formerly  a  pnpil  at  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  is  now  at  Bates  College.  He 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  debating 
society  and  practices  with  the  boys  in 
track  athletics.  He  also  does  consid- 
erable gvmnasiam  work. 

The  Eastport  Sentinel. 

DECEMBER  7,  1904. 

Bates  college,  Lswiston.  has  blind  stu- 
dent Francis  Joseph  Rochford  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.  He  obtained  his  first 
•ducation  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  having  for  hid  associate  Raymond 
Brown  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  a  blind  boy,  who 
entered  Harvard  a  year  ago.  Thus  far  he 
has  succeeded  very  well  with  his  mathemaS 
ics,  being  assisted  by  the  other  students, 
who  read  the  rules  for  him  to  commit,  and 
he  has  an  excellent  memory.  For  Latin 
and  trigonometry  and  some  of  his  work  in 
English  he  has  raised  text.  He  takes  an 
acti>e  part  in  the  debating  society  and  has 
q'lite  an  amount  of  musical  ability.  He 
uses  a  typewriter  machme  in  writing  his 
tests.  He  practices  with  the  boys  in  track 
athletics,  and  does  considerable  work  in 
the  gymnasium. 


Mr.  William  H.  Roberts,  aged  sev- 
enty-four years,  died  Tuesday  at  his 
residence,  Seaverns  Avenue.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts was  the  last  member  of  a  family 
that  is  linked  with  the  early  history  of 
this  district.  His  father  was  Mr. 
William  B.  Roberts,  an  expert  gardener 
and  florist  who  in  the  early  days  was 
employed  by  most  of  the  families  of 
note,  to  embellish  their  estates.  He 
with  his  wife,  regularly  attended  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  were  everywhere 
respected  for  their  integrity  and  gen- 
eral solidity  of  citizenship.  The  de- 
ceased in  early  years  was  of  a  some-; 
what  roving  nature  and  spent  manyi 
years  at  sea.  Returning  in  middle  life' 
he  settled  down  with  his  parents  and 
soon  took  a  position  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  district  as  a  cabinet  maker. 
He  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  please 
and  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  wood 
working  was  soon  the  recipient  of  many 
commissions  from  the  patrons  of  the 
district.  His  father  dying,  he  was  the 
sole  comfort  of  his  mother  of  whom  he 
was  inordinately  fond,  so  much  so,  that 
at  her  death  he  sealed  up  the  old  home- 
stead and  refused  to  alter  or  remove  an 
article^  going  to  the  extreme  length  of 
furnishing  a  cot  for  himself  in  his 
workshop  which  he  has  continued  to 
occupy,  and  wherein  he  died.  By  his 
father's  will,  a  liberal  allowance  was 
set  aside  for  the  son  while  he  lived,  and 
Mr.  ^  Frank  Gammell  of  Greenough 
Avenue  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  will.  Always  of  a 
retiring  nature,  after  his  mother's 
death,  the  deceased  was  seldom  seen 
on  the  streets,  and  by  the  rising  gen- 
eration was  almost  unknown.  Neverlihe- 
less  he  is  known  by  many  as  of  an  exceed- 
ingly kind  nature  and  when  in  the  mood, 
would  talk  most  entertainingly  of  his 
early  travels  and  adventures.  Services 
were  held  Thursday  by  the  Rev.  S.  U. 
Shearman  and  the  remains  interred  in 
the  family  lot  at  Forest  Hills. 

Mrs.  Roberts  died  in  1889  and  her 
entire  property  ultimately  was  to  revert 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
for  the  special  purposes  of  the  Kinder- 
garten work  which  is  so  successfully 
carried  on  in  the  Perkins  Street  build- 
ings. When  Mr.  William  R.  Roberts 
died  in  1887  he  left  his  property  to  his 
wife,  Jane  Roberts.  When  she  died 
two  years  later  provision  was  made  for 
the  son  who  has  just  died  as  well  as 
another  son  who  had  not  been  heard 
from  for  many  years  and  who  was 
believed  at  the  time  she  made  the  will 
to  be  dead  ' '  many  years  ago  without 
issue,"  to  quote  the  wording  of  the 
document.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Henry  Roberts,  so  stated  her  will 
"the  remainder  of  the  trust  shall  be 
paid  or  conveyed  to  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the .  Blind   to  be  expended  or 


invested  for  the  benefit  of  and  support 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind." 
The  inventory  of  estate  after  the  death 
of  the  father  showed  real  estate  of 
$5500  (represented  by  the  Green  Street 
property)  and  personal  property 
amounting  to  $35,277.  Some  years  ago 
the  personal  property  had  increased  in 
value  to  $40,445,  and  doubtless  is  worth 
considerably  more  at  the  present  time, 
so  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  be 
enriched  to  the  tune  of  $50,000. 

If  one  wishes  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  Green  Street  may  have  looked 
like  thirty  years  ago  he  has  but  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  Roberts  property  which 
is  opposite  Chestnut  Avenue.  The 
front  of  the  little  old  house  has  shown 
no  signs  of  life  for  very  many  years. 
The  cottage  sets  rather  high  up  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot  and  all  these  years  the 
rear  gateway  facing  on  Seaverns  Ave- 
nue only  has  been  used. 


IS^stoti  WmuMtrnt  Cfieiojeiloti Journal 


,      FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY   17,  1905 

A   Treat   for   Music   Loverj* 

Music  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the-  cur- 
riculum of  tlie  Perkins  Institution  ■for  the 
I  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and  the  accomplish- 
■  ments  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  this  direc- 
;  tion  are  such  as  to  afford  the  keenest  grati- 
fication and  pleasure  to  those  who  listen  lo 
their  performance.  An  opportunity  to  hear 
these  pupils  at  their  best  will  be  offered 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  when  tlie  boys 
will  present  a  very  fine  entertainment  in 
,  the  hall  of  the  institution  at  three  o'clock 
P.  M.  Althougli  some  excellent  literary 
features  appear  in  the  programme,  in  whicli 
Tom  Stringer  will  take  part,  especial  pain.s 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  musical  raem- 
bers  particularly  attractive,  and  tlie  prepa- 
rations indicate  that  a  rich  treat  is  in  store 
for  those  who  attend  the  enterlainracnl. 
Tickets  may  be  purcha.scd  at  the  door  of 
the  institution  or  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind,  383   Boylston   street.  ,.«,,, 
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"America,"    iii    which    tKe^children   joined.  ' 
The  concert  gave  great  delight  to  the  little 
people  and  teachers.      A  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion  was   the  gift  of  a  bouquet   to  each 
child  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  institution. 


BOSTON    HERALD 
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MONDAY,  FEB.  27,  1905^ 

CONCERT  AT  HOSPITAL. 
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I  FKBRUARY  18,; 

An  opportunity  to  hear  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston  will  be  offered  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  at  3  p.  m.,  when  a 
finejnusical  program  will  be  presented. 

THURSDAY,  FEB  23,  1905. 


SHOW  GREAT  -SKILL 

Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  Give  Their  Annual  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  Entertainment. 

The  annual  Washington's  birthday  en- 
tertainment at  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind.  South  Boston,  yesterday 
afternoon,  consisted  largely  of  an  in- 
strumental concert  and  recitations,  in- 
stead of  a  performance  of  some  well- 
known  play,  as  has  heretofore  been  the 
rule. 

The  audience  yesterday  was  large  and 
appreciative,  and  the  young  people  dis- 
played their  usual  excellence. 

Following  a  symphony  by  the  orches- 
tra, there  was  a  concertstueck  for  flute 
played  by  John  Wetherell,  and  then  a  i 
reading  of  Daniel  Webster's  tribute  to  ; 
Washington,  by  Joseph  Bartlett.  who 
read  in  braille.  The  selection  of  Artliur 
Heroux,  first  ^^olin;  Charles  Amadon. 
second  violin;  Frank  Nilson,  viola,  and 
Barnard  Levin,  cello,  was-  pa.rLicularly 
pleasing,  and  was  followed  by  a  grand 
chorus  by  organist  Wilbur  Dodge.  Then 
was  described  "Early  Stages  of  the 
American  Revolution."  by  a  class  of 
boys.  The  concluding  niimbers  were 
I  Bizet's  flower  song  from  "Carmen," 
sung  by  Charles  Forrester,  and  an  or- 
chestral number. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  inspect  the  in- 
stitution, and  they  watched  the  work 
and  the  pastimes  of  the  pupils  in  their 
rooms,  in  '.he  gymnasium  and  in  other  i 
parts  of  the  building.  ; 

FEBRUARY    23,  i 

ENTERTAINMENT  AT    1905   , 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

At  the  entertainment  given  by  the  pu- 1 
pils  of  the  Perkins  Insstltution  for  the  i 
Blind  yesterday  afternoon,'  the  deaf  and 
blind  student,  Thomas  Stringer,  aroused  \ 
a  great  deal  of  attention  among  the  vis- 
itors by  his  remarkable  efforts  In  the 
literary  parts  assigned  him. 

Almost  all  of  those  partioipatins  in  the 
musical  part  of  the  programme  are  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  orchestra.  The 
numbers  rendered  by  the  quartet  of 
stringed  instruments  were  specially  ap- 
plauded.  


Rehearsing  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  building  up  of  this 
country  and  the  active  part  George 
Washington  took  in  them,  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Broad- 
way, South  Boston,  observed  Washing- 
ton's birthday  in  the  institute  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

The  program  opened  with  selections  by 
the  orchestra,  followed  by  flute  solo  by 
John  Wetherell.  Joseph  Bartlett  read 
in  braille  a  tribute  to  Washington.  Al- 
fred Heroux,  Charles  Amadon,  Frank 
Nilson  and  Barnard  Levin  played 
theme  and  variations  from  the  quartet 
bv  Haydn  on  violins. 

Guilmant's  grand  chorus  was  played 
by  Wilbur  Dodge  on  the  organ  and  a 
class  of  boys  followed  with  a  review  of 
the  Revolution.  In  this  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  Tommy  Stringer  took  an  active 
part,  through  his  instructor.  Miss  Ruth 
Thomas,  reading  the  life  of  Otis  and 
Patrick  Hen"ry.  _^ 

jPiistom  Cmnsgrigt 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1905 

Entertainment  l»y  Blind  Papils 

Washington's  Birthday  was  observed  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  with 
an  entertainment  which  was  largely  attend- 
ed. Following  -a  symphony  by  the  orclics- 
tra,  there  was  a  flute  solo  by  John  Wefher- 
ell,  and  then  a  reading  of  Daniel  Webster's 
tribute  to  Washington,  by  Joseph  Bartlett.  , 
wUo  read  in  braille.  The  selection  of  ] 
Arthur  Hei-oux,  first  violin;  Charles  Ama-  i 
don,  second  violin;  Frank  Nilson,  viola,  and 
Barnard  Levin,  "cello,  was  particularly 
pleasing,  and  was  followed  by  a  grand 
chorus  by  organist  Wilbur  Dodge.  Then 
was  described  "Early  Stages  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  by  a  class  of  boys.  The 
concluding  numbers  were  Bizet's  flower 
song  from  "Carmen,"  sung  by  Charles  For- 
rester,  and  an  orchestral  number. 
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THURSDAY,    FEB.   23,    1905. 


BLIND  BOYS'  OBSERVANCE. 

The  ipretty  hall  of  the   Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  was  i 
filled  yesterday  afternoon,  when  a  very  j 
interesting  and  instructive  patriotic  pro-  i 
gramme  was  given  by  the  boys'  depart-  I 
ment    in    observance    of    Washington's 
birthday.      Besides    the    many    musical 
numbers,  an  Interesting  feature  was  en- 
titled   "Early    stages    of    the    American 
Revolution,"  a  historical  exercise  by   a 
class  of  boys,   each   one  contributing  a 
historical  fact  to  complete  the  whole. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1905 


A  TREAT  FOR  SIGHTLESS  CHILDREN  I 


Kospital  Music  Fund  Concert  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital  Music; 
Fund   an    hour  of  melody   was  given   more  I 
than  one  hundred  of  the  boys  and  girls  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica 
Plain   Sunday  afternoon   by  Dr.   John   Dix- 
well's  musicians.       Instrumental   music   by 
Astrella   Brothers'    Orchestra,    vocal    selec- 
tions by  a  male  quartet,  and  soprano  solos 
by    Miss    Alice    Frye    comprised    the    pro-  ' 
gramme,   which  ended  with  the  singing  of 


Music  Fur.d   Entertains  Inmates  at  the 

Kindergarten    for   the    Blind — 

A  Series  to  Be  Givan. 


An  hour  of  pleasure  'WHS  given  more 
than  100  of  the 'boys  and  girls  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  BUn<3  in  Jiimalca 
Plain  yesterday  afternoon,  when  Dr. 
John  Dixwell's  musicians,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hospital  Music  Fund, 
entertained  them  with  a  concert.  The 
inmates  demonstrated  a.  generous  ap- 
preciation of  the  effort  to  please  them 
by  encoring  every  number.  A  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  gift  of  a  bou- 
quet to  each  child  and  to  the  teachers 
of    the    institution. 

Instrumental  music  bj-  Astrella  broth- 
ers' orchestra,  vocal  selections  by  a 
male  quartet,  and  sprano  solos  by  Sliss 
Alice  Frye  comprised  the  programme, 
which  ended  with  the  singing  of  "Amer- 
ica,"  in   which   the  children   loined. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hospital 
Music  Fund  six  concerts  will  be  given 
in  March,   as  follows: 

Wednesday.  March  1,  at  7  P.  M., 
Church  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Children;  Sunday,  March  5.  at  2  P.  M., 
the  Children's  Hospital;  Friday,  March 
10,  at  7  P.  M..  Mt.  Hope  Home  for 
•Children;  Sunday.  March  12.  at  2  P.  M., 
Brookline  Free  Hospital  for  Women; 
Sunday,  Morch  19,  at  2  P.  M.,  Women's 
Charity  Club  Hospital,  in  Roxbury,  and 
the  Ciishing  Hospital;  Sunday,  March 
26.  at  2  P.  M.,  the  New  England  Baptist 
Hospital. 


0$lott  (Komi^r 
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KINDERGARTEN  OF  THE  BLINl 
A  reception  is  to  be  given  at  the  KindergaS 
ten  of  the  Blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  streets,  on  Monday,  April 
24,  at  3  p.  ni  The  exercises  in  the  hall  will 
begin  at  3.30  p.m.  The  ladies' visiting  com- 
mittee includes  the  following-named:  Mrs. 
John  Chipman  Gray,  president;  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson, 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  George  A.  Draper, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Constance  G. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Kingsmill 
Marrs,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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APRIIv  22,  1905. 

RECEPTION. 

^u'^^l-^f^'^^'   Visiting   Committee  of 
the   Kmdergarten   for  the   Blind    will 
hold  a  reception  at  the  institution,  Day 
A"ri,-^^9^'"%^*/^^^',  ^°"^^y  afternoon. 
t^^lJi:  u^  3.,?  I'"'^^-     The  exercises 
in   the  hall   will   begm   at  3.30.     The 
tollowmg  ladies'  are  in  charge  ■  Presi- 
dent   Mrs.    John    Chipman  Gray ;  vice- 
president     Mrs.    Louis   Agassiz;   Mrs, 
Larz   Anderson     Miss   Agnes    Brooks, 
Mrs.    George   A     Draper.    Mrs.    Maud 
Howe  Elliott.  Miss  Constance  G.   Lee. 
Mrs.    Thomas    Mack,    Mrs.    Kingsmill 
5?^^^^'  Mrs-    George   H.   Monks.Xe 
Warden  ^^t'^^'     ^iss    Annie     C. 


iKe  £adies'  l^isitiRg  domraillee  request  the 
honor  of  your  presence  al  a  receplioR  to  be  givea 
at  the  !>[iadergartea  for  the  Bliad,  ia  ^Jamaica 
TPlaia,  coraer  ef  Iperkias  aad  ©ay  streets,  ea 
3/Coaday,  ^pril  24,  at  3  V.  J/L.  ^Ke  e2cercises 
ia  tKe  hall  v.-ill  begia  at  3.30  "p.   Dyt. 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Pie^idenl. 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,   Vice  President. 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  Kingsmill  Marrs. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Miss  Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Draper.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1905 

» 

BLIND  YOUTHS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY 

Annual    Exercises    at    the     Kindergarten 
j    School  in  Perkins  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Attended  by  Many  Friends  of  Institution 

There     was     a    large    attendance    at    the 
annual  reception  and  concert  of  the  Kinder- 
garten   for    the    Blind.    Perkins    street     Ja- 
maica Plain,  yesterday  afternoon,  at  which 
f.!"^^!   ,^'"*"'='«     H.    Appleton     presided. 
Michael  Anagnos,  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion,  who   made   the   principal   address     re- 
lated how,   eighteen   years  ago,   at   the'  an-  ' 
nual    reception,    Bishop   Brooks   had    raised 
,  $11,000,  for  which  the  school  was  in  debt  at 
that  time.     Then   there  were   eleven   pupils 
and    today    there   are    more    than    200    and 
four  buildings  to  carry  on   the  work  '  The 
pupils   are    from     four    to    fourteen    in   age 
After  reaching  the  latter  age  they  are  sent 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  to  complete  their 
education   and    be   fitted    If  possible    to    be- 
come self-.«iupportlng  and   useful   citizens 

In  his  address  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that  In 
spite  of  the  many  boasts  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  England  and  Germany  re- 
garding the  education  of  their  blind  this 
school  turned  out  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  who  were  capable  of  lookin-' 
out  for  themselves.  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon" 
D.  D.,  of  Brookline  also  made  a  few  re- 
marks. 


tn^r  nf  f;,  ^  meeting  the  visitors  made  a 
tour  Of  he  departments  and  watched  the 
children  learning  the  difficult  art  of  read  n^ 

^'t^^T  ''"^^""  "P^  ^"^  P"*yi"&  the  games 
which  have  been  specially  made  up  X 
their  amusement.  The  children  threw 
themselves  into  their  part  of  the  after^ 
noon  s  exercKses  with  enthusiasm 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  3.  the  Howe 
Memorial   Club  will   give   a   concert   in    the 

\Tv.  "f'  ?.''""  *^"  following-named  wm 
take  part:  Charles  F.  Forrester,  tenor- 
Henry    E.    Mozealous.    baritone;     Theodore 

Eve'e'tt  n°""'''^  ^'■""'^  ^'«^^-«'-'  P'°"i-" 
Everett  Davison,  reader,  and  Richard  Bar- 
nard, organist,  these  latter  two  of  the 
school.  The  proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the 
ciuD  luna. 
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short  address,  and  Michael  Anagnos.  sec- 
retary of  the  corporation,  related  how  18 
years?  ago,  at  the  annual  reception.  Bishop 
r.;-.>oks  had  raised  $11,000,  for  which  the 
school  was  in  debt  iit  that  time.  Then 
there  were  eleven  pupils  and  today  there 
.-ire  more  than  200.  and  4  buildings  to  caTv 
on  the  work.  ^^ 

The  pupils  are  from  4  to  14  in  age  After 
reaching  the  latter  age  they  are  sent  to 
the  Perkins  institute  to  complete  their  ed- 
ucation and  be  fitted  if  possible  to  become 
seMf-supporting  and    u.seful   citizens 

In  his  address  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that  in 
-spite  of  the  many  boasts  of  foreign  co-un- 
trles.  especially  England  and  Germany, 
regarding  the  education  of  their  blind  this 
school  turned  out  45  p.c.  of  the  total  num- 
ber who  were  capable  of  looking  out  for 
themselves. 

Piano  tuning,  some  kinds  of  weaving   and 
concert  playing  were  some  of  the  occuna 
tions  the  blind  could  take  up  ) 


ExcrolKPN      at      «lie 
Plain  ln.<ititii({oii 

the'kin'de™:^  \7:T.\r^  ^■'^r^'-'  ^' 

P>ain.  yestf.-da.v"a'frernoo„'"^e'n'V'p'""i"^ 
Pleton   presided  and   bofor^   nfo  ^-  "^P" 

the  concert  the  vl.4or;  w'ere  livo^'n  "an^°' 
portunitv   of  watchlne-   .hi  1^        ^"  °P- 

the  dimcuu^Tr  of"r"e^,dh,;  *;"';  ^;,:rfi"* 

Ser  tip.s  and  playing  the  g,fmcs  which  h"' 
hecjn    specially    „,ade    up"foT\\:,l?"^amre! 

pJ^of 'Iho'^"  '^''^^'  them.selves  Into  their 

'^Rev     W     H"7r  ^"^  ""thuslasm     ''"' 

«ev.    w.    H.    Lyon.    Brookline.    made     a 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


An  Afternoon  Long  to  Be  Remembered  by 

Those  Listening  to  the  Exercises  at 

That  Institution  Monday. 


There  was  great  excitement  amongst 
the  little  folks  of  this  worthy  institu- 
tion Monday.  The  Ladies'  Visiting 
Committee  had  arranged  to  hold  a 
reception  at  3  o'clock,  at  which  visi- 
tors would  be  shown  the  dainty  work 
of  skilful  hands,  followed  by  exercises 
by  the  children  in  the  hall.  Those  dear 
little  sightless  children  were  just  as 
j  happy  in  their  preparation  to  receive 
!  their  visitors  as  if  the  "world,  this 
;  beautiful  spring  morning  with  every 
living  thing  bursting  the  bonds  of  win- 
ter, was  an  open  book  for  them  to  read, 
instead  of  a  dreary  blank.  Blessed 
indeed  are  those  who  minister  unto 
these  afflicted  children,  bringing  the 
glad  sunshine  into  their  hearts. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
assisted  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  secretary 
and  director  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  several  ladies  in  charge 
of  the  different  halls,  received  in  the 
schoolroom  on  Day  Street,  and  a  large 
company  of  visitors  examined  with 
great  interest  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
All  then  adjourned  to  the  exercising 
hall  where  the  children  were  all 
arranged,  girls  on  one  side,  boys  on  the 
other.  The  discipline  was  perfect. 
Eager  as  they  were  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, they  were  under  perfect  control 
and  only  the  animation  in  their  bright 
faces  showed  the  restraint  they  were 
under. 

Gen.  Francis  P.  Appleton  presided 
and  in  a  few  graceful  words  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  there,  welcoming 
all  cordially.  Then  a  long  and  varied 
program  was  presented,  number  one 
being  a  Kinder  symphony,  by  the  Kin- 
der Orchestra,  a  band  represented  by 
all  sizes  of  pupils,  showing  wonderful 
training  and  really  meritorious  execu- 
tion. Number  two  was  a  spring  song 
by  the  boys'  class.  At  the  first  note 
from  the  piano  they  rose  with  the  pre- 
cision of  little  soldiers  and  sang  sweet 
and  clear,  about  the  beautiful  world 
around  them.  Then  three  little  maidens 
all  about  a  size,  sat  at  the  piano  and 
played  a  dainty  gavotte,  they  were 
Catherine  Kelly,  Edna  Abbott  and 
Nettie  Gray.  These  three  little  ladies 
will  never  be  lonesome  if  a  piano  is 
near.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  D.  D., 
was  then  introduced,  and  he  started  to 
address  the  audience,  but  the  all-com- 
pelling pathos  of  that  sea  of  faces  on 
the  platform  drew  him  like  a  magnet 
to  speak  loving  words  of  comfort  to 
them,  and  his  audience  liked  him  all 
the  better  for  it.  He  was  followed  b> 
a  chorus  of  girls  who  sang  very  sweetly 
about  the  ' '  Bees. ' '  Then  Joseph  Rod- 
rigo,  a  little  colored  chap,  sat  down  to 


"Spring's  Greetings."  Joseph  was 
wildly  applauded  by  his  boy  comrades. 
Then  three  little  boys,  Ludge  Jean, 
Willis  Whitcomb  and  Arthur  Tousig- 
nant,  by  name,  sang  about  the  ' '  First 
Rose  of  Summer."  They  had  sweet 
voices  and  made  quite  an  impression 
with  their  dainty  little  song.  James 
Ryan  came  next ;  quite  a  big  fellow, 
who  lovingly  caressed  his  violin  and 
played  "Spring's  Greetings,"  grace- 
fully. Five  Kindergarten  girls,  with  a 
little  bit  of  a  tot  in  the  centre  sang 
a  group  of  nature  songs  with  pretty 
effect.  The  little  tot  recited  a  few 
lines  and  a  pathetic  incident  happened 
at  that  moment.  She  had  been  trained 
to  take  a  step  forward  on  the  platform 
before  beginning  to  speak,  which  she 
promptly  did.  A  beautiful  fair-haired 
girl  who  was  next  to  her  on  the  plat- 
form detected  the  movement  in  an 
instant  and  laid  a  quiet  restraining 
hand   on   the    little   one   for   fear   she 

might  step  over.  The  "little  mother" 
exemplified  again  and  mind  you  by  a 
blind  girl.  It  brought  a  choky  feeling 
in  the  writer's  throat.  A  very  bright 
lad,  Herbert  Brownell,  recited  "Pussy 
Willow"  clearly  and  distinctly,  after 
which  came  the  grand  finale,  "The 
Wind  Flower"  chorus  by  the  school. 
It  was  an  inspiring  moment  when  the 
children  massed  together  sang  the 
beautiful  words  with  splendid  expres- 
sion. 

A  word  is  due  the  faithful  attendants 
who  directed  the  children's  movements 
and  led  the  exercises  on  the  piano^ 
Some  of  the  smaller  children  were 
plainly  wearied,  the  "weeest"  one 
going  into  dreamland  on  her  faithful 
attendant's  knee.  Lucky  children 
amidst  all  your  misfortune  to  be  placed 
in  such  beautiful  surroundings,  and: 
under  the  care  of  such  devoted  men 
and  women. 

In  an  address  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  Institution,  Mr.  Anagnos  spoke 
with  some  feeling  about  certain  state- 
ments of  comparison  between  the  work" 
here  and  in  England  which  according 
to  him  were  entirely  misleading.  Mr. 
Anagnos  is  a  zealous  lover,  and  it  hurts 
him  to  have  a  word  said  against  the 
institution  that  he  has  devoted  his  life 
to.  He  fears  a  re-action  of  the  splen- 
did support  he  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
corded if  people  credit  these  derogatory 
stories,  but  his  fears  are  groundless, 
the  world  is  constantly  expanding  in 
its  treatment  of  unfortunate  citizens 
who  are.  in  a  measure  helpless,  and 
whether  in  England  or  America,  the 
afflicted  blind  will  be  well  taken  care 
of.  The  comparison  referred  to  was 
that  of  a  school  in  England  where,  as 
Mr.  Anagnos  pointed  out,  only  the 
brightest  of  pupils  are  received  from 
the  various  institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  representing  a  constituency 
of  forty  thousand,  versus  our  institu- 
luons  here,  where  all  are  welcome, 
whatever  degree  of  intelligence  they 
may  possess.  Mr.  Anagnos's  spirited 
defence  of  Massachusetts  institutions 
for  the  blind  was  well  received  by 
those  present  and  seemed  to.  represent 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 


Boston  Budget  and  Beacon 


stituiion  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1904, 
say  that  the  school  has  been  managed  with 
assiduous  care  and  commendable  efficiency, 
that  the  objects  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished have  been  pursued  with  constant 
diligence  and  gratifying  success,  and  that  in 
many  respects  the  year  noted  has  been  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  history. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  system  of 
instruction  and  training  has  met  with  care- 
ful re-adjustment  in  recent  years,  and  that 
now  every  effort  is  made  to  develop  the 
physical  powers  and  cultivate  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  at  the  same  time.  It  calls  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  value  ot  physical 
training  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
it  regards  the  gymnasium  as  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  plan  of  in- 
struction in  the  institution. 

Manual  training  here  has  been  pursued, 
we  are  informed,  with  steady  application, 
and  with  a  view  to  develop  the  brain  as  well 
as  to  teach  mechanical  skill.  The  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  music  have  also 
been  effectively  conducted,and  have  greatly 
conduced  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

Treasurer  William  Endicott's  report 
shows  that  there  was  cash  on  hand  on 
Sept.  1, 1903,  $46,000.92,  with  total  receipts 
for  the  year  of  $276,770.42.  The  total  ex- 
penditures and  investments  were  $306,693.03 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  Aug.  31, 
1904,  was  $16,078.31.  This  is  in  every  way 
a  commendable  showing  ot  the  skillful  way 
the  finances  of  the  institution  are  managed. 

This,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
school  is  not^in  need  of  further  financial 
aid,  as  many  people  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed, for  the  annual  income  which  it  de- 
rives from  State  appropriations  and  from 
the  endowment  fund  is  not  large  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  cf  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  various  departments,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
$76,619.75  and  the  receipts  from  all  ordinary 
sources  were  $74,585.55.  This,  it  will  be 
seen  leaves  a  deficit  of  $2,034.17,  although 
current  expenses  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure.  This  statement  indicates 
the  need  of  additional  funds  for  carry- 
ing ou  the  institution  which  the  philan- 
thropic should  consider.  It  has  had  many 
generous  benefactors,  whose  ebaritable 
efforts  are  commended  in  detail  in  this 
clearly  arranged  report  of  the  trustees, 
Frances  H.  Appleton,  William  L.  Benedict, 
William  Endicott,  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  N.  P.  Hallowel), 
J.  Theodore  Heard,  Edward  Jackson, 
George  H.  Richards,  William  L.  Richard- 
son, Richard  M.  Sultonstall  and  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike. 

The  report  of  the  devoted  Director 
Michael  Anagnos  is  comprehensive  and 
highly  interesting,  and  the  allusions  to  not- 
able pupils  are  full  of  food  for  earnest 
thought. 


April  29  1905 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bhnd.  in 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  5,  1905 

Tommy   Stringer's  Gnardian 

Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap- 
pointed guardian  for  Tommy  Stringer  by 
the  Probate  Court,  this  step  having  become 
necessary  because  of  the  possession  by  this 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  lad  of  some  property. 
Recently  someone  made  him  a  bequest  of 
$500,  which  was  to  be  used  in  helping  him 
along.  The  boy  now  is  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  unless  he  had  a  guardian  the 
money  could  not  be  used  for  him  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  explained  to  him  and  he 
readily  consented  to  the  arrangement,  nam- 
ing Mr.  Anagnos  as  his  guardian. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION 


.^. 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR    THE     BLIND 


Boston.  May  13,  1905. 
To  THE  Friends  and  Patrons  of  the  Institution: 

The  graduating  exercises  of  fliis  School  will  be  held  m 
Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  at  3  p.  m„  Hon.  Francis 
Henry  Appleton  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  me  occasion  wim 
your  presence. 

The  seats  in  flie  orchestra,  dress  circle  and  first  and  second 
balconies  of  me  theatre  will  be  reserved  for  Ae  members  of  Ae 
corporation  and  flie  friends  and  patrons  of  flie  institution,  to 
whom  mis  invitation  is  sent,  until  Friday,  May  26.  Tickets 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to 
send  me  a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  Ttro  can  be 
given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  POSITIVELY  reserved  until  THREE  O'CLOCK, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant    places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  26,  1905 

THE     WORK     OF     BLIND     STUDENTS 

Progress  is  the  watchword  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  there 
is  no  standing  still  In  educational  methods. 
This  will  be  abundantly  proved  by  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  school, 
which  will  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6,  at  three  o'clock. 
The  programme  offered  for  this  occasion 
Is  one  of  unusual  merit,  combining  features 
■which  illustrate  the  work  of  the  school  in 
its  various  aspects.  The  kindergarten  de- 
partment -win  be  represented  by  an  exer- 
cise entitled  "G-ame  Hour  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," and  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl 
will  speak  upon  the  needs  of  the  little 
school.  The  other  pupils  will  appear  in 
an  exercise  in  English  history  and  one  In 
physics.  The  musical  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme are  of  surpassing  excellence.  The 
orchestra,  which  has  won  such  well-de- 
served commendation,  will  play  two  selec- 
tions from  symphonies  by  Schubert  and 
Haydn.  An  exhibition  of  educational  gym- 
nastics will  be  given  by  a  class  of  girls 
and  a  military  drill  by  the  boys.  There 
will  be  seven  graduates  who  will  receive 
their  diplomas  from  Hon.  Francis  Henry 
.  Appleton,  the  presiding  officer.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  for  the 
blind.  No.  3S3  Boylston  street,  Boston,  or 
at  the  institution  in  South  Boston. 

The  New5. 

|,  MAY   27    1905. 

KINDERGARTEN   EXERCISES. 


The  little  sightless  children  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  play  an 
important  part  in  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
which  will  be  held  in  Boston  Theatre 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  6,  at  3 
o'clock,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  happy  little  folks  in  their  play  is 
eagerly  embraced  by  all  friends  of  the 
school.  This  year  they  will  give  an 
exercise  entitled  "Game  Hour  in  the 
Kindergarten,"  illustrated  by  model- 
ling, games  and  songs,  and  the  Kinder 
Orchestra  will  play  a  symphony  by 
Lachner.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Vander 
Pyl  will  give  an  address  upon  the  needs 
of  the  little  school.  The  work  of  the 
older  pupils  will  be  represented  by 
interesting  literary  exercises  and  fine 
musical  selections  and  an  exhibition 
of  educational  gymnastics.  There  are 
seven  graduates  who  will  receive  their 
diplomas  from  the  hand  of  the  Hon. 
trancis  Henry  Appleton,  the  presiding 
officer.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  salesroom  for  the  blind,  383  Boyl- 
ston Street,  Boston,  or  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston. 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD 
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JIXSE    6.    1905 

MRS.  APPLETON 


LEFT  $50,000 
TO  CHARITY 

The  will  of  Emily  Appleton,  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  widow  of 
William  Appleton,  which  has  just  been  filed 
for  probate,  contains  a  bequest  of  $20,000  to 
the  M.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  on  condition  that  it  is 
not  to  be  Invested  in  real  estate,  or  in  the 
purchase   or   erection   of   any    building   for 


the  use  of  the  society,  but  shall  be  care^ 
fullv  invested  as  a  separate  and  distinct' 
fund  in  safe  personal  securities,  the  in-j 
rome  only  of  which  is  to  be  employed  Inj 
the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  society. . 

The  will  also  contains  other  public  be-' 
quests  amounting  to  $27,000,  the  organize- 1 
tions  which  are  remembered'  and  the 
amotmts  being  $10,000  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  $5000  each  to  the  Widow's  Socie- 
ty of  Boston,  the  Womans'  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  America  and  the  Kinder-, 
garten  for  tne  Blind  in  Massachusetts,  and.i 
$2000  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  will  Is  dated  Jan. 
28,    1895. 

A  codicil  dated  Mar.  12,  1902.  contains  ad- 
ditional bequests  of  $5000  each  to  the  Epls-i 
copal  City  Mission  of  Boston,  and  the  In- 
structive  District  Nursing  Ass'n. 

F.   C.   Welch  and  William  Appleton,   son 
of   the  testatrix,   are   named  as   executors. 

The  late  Roger  Wolcott  was  one   of  the 
witnesses  to  the  will. 


GRADUATING     EXERCISES 


of  the   Perkins  Institution 


Massachusetts  School  for  the   Blind 


.     .      BOSTON       THEATRE      .     . 

Tuesday    Afternoon,    fune    Sixth,     ^9^5 
At  J  0  clock        Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton^  presiding 


Doo?'s  open  at  half-past  two 


The  Piano  used  is  a  Chickering 
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I  JUNE    6,     1905. 
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SKILL  OF   BLIND  PUPILS  OF   PERKINS 

INSTITUTION    ON    SHOW    TODAY 


Commencement   Exercises   to    Be   Held  in    Boston   Theater    This 
Afternoon — But  Two  Girls  in  This  Year's  Graduation  Class. 

GRADUATING    CLASS    OF  PERKINS    INSTITUTION  FOR    THE    BLIND 

Upper^frow,  leCt  to  right— Wilbur  Dodge,    Edward  T>.  Ryan,   Francis  C.   "Wilson,    Lynian    K.    Harvey,    Joseph   Bartlett. 

Lower  row— Lily  B.   Howard,  Elsie  G.    Paine. 
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THBEE  OF  THE  BLIND  STUDENTS  AT  THEIR  WOBK. 


The  commencement!  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  will  take  place  this  after- 
noon at  3  P.  M.  in  the  Boston 
Theater,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  wel- 
comed with  unstint«dj,  enthusiasm  as  in 
past  years.  Not  alon^  to  the  members 
of  the  school  will  it  be  a  red  letter 
day  but  also  to  the  throng  of  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  institution,  who  will 
eagerly  embrace  this  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  work  of  the  pupils. 

The  only  two  girls  of  the  graduating 
class  this  year,  Lily  Blanche  Howard 
and  Elsie  Goulding  Paine,  will  present 
a  most  interesting  exercise  in  English 
history,  the  subject  being,  "Rise  of  the 
Commons." 
1    The  institution's  orchestra,   composed 


of  both  girls  and  boys,  will  render  first 
movement  from  the  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  Schubert,  and  a  minuet  from  the 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Hayden.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  address  on  the 
kindergarten  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  Der 
Pyl,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Marblehead,  and  during  which 
the  kindergarten  children  will  indulge 
in  play  upon  the  stage. 

"Song  on  the  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia," 
Gounod,  by  Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon,  and 
accompanied  by  a  class  of  twelve  girls, 
will  conclude  Part  1.  The  second  part 
of  the  program  will  begin  with  a  fine 
and  highly  pleasing  exercise  In  educa- 
tional gymnastics,  executed  by  a  group 
of  young  ladles,  and  who  will  be  cos- 
tumed in  dresses  of  red  and  white, 
which  will  enliven  the  scene. 

A  military  drill  by  a  small  company 
of  twenty  lads  will  terminate  the  ex- 


hibition portion  of  the  program  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  Henry  Applcton,  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees,  will  present  di- 
plomas to  the  following  seven  gradu- 
ates, Lily  Blanche  Howard,  Elsie 
Goulding  Paine,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Wilbur 
Dodge.  Lyman.  Keith  Harvey.  Francis 
Charles  Nelson  and  Edward  Drury 
Ryan. 

Edna  Read,  who  is  the  only  post- 
graduate of  the  Institution  this  year,  is 
an  expert  accompanist  and  typewrlter- 
ist  and  has  been  offered  employment  by 
typewriter  houses  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

She  has  a  good  rival  in  Alfred  Her- 
oux,  who  has  typewritten  six  pages  of 
copy  without  making  an  error.  Wilbur 
Dodge  is  concluded  to  be  the  champion 
piano  tuner  and  George  Mills,  the  ex- 
pert electrician  of  the  institution.  They 
all  take  some  part  in  tomorrow's  ex- 
hibition. Seats  will  be  reserved  until 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  all  standing  per- 
sons will  be  admitted. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7.  190S 


SCENE  WONDERFUL  AND  FULL  OF  PATHOS 

Qraduat  en  "Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


GRADUATES    OF    THE    PERKINS     INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND. 
Back  row,  left  to  right — Francis  Charles  Nelson,  Lyman  Keith  Harvey,  Miss  Lily  Blanche  Howard. 
Front  row,  left  to  right,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Miss  Elsie  Goulding  Paine,  Wilbur  Dodge  and  Edward  Drury  Ryan. 


Wonderful  and  most  pathetic  were  the 
graduating:  exercises  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  blind,  held  yesterday  afternoon  In 
the  Boston  theatre.  When  the  friends 
of  the  blind  children  and  of  the  institu- 
tion gathered  in  such  numbers  as  to 
fill  nearly  every  available  seat  In  the 
grreat  theatre,  they  looked  upon  a  most 
interesting  stage  picture,  full  of  pathos 
and  life. 

Sitting:  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
forest  scene  were  groups  of  children 
from  the  kindergarten  of  the  blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  all  daintily  gowned  in 
white.  These  children  gazed  upon  im- 
penetrable darkness  and  to  a  few  of 
them  there  was  also  unbroken  silence. 
But  their  faces  were  smiling  and  bright, 
and  they  entered  into  the  various  games 
with  unconscious  grace  and  joy. 

The  words  of  greeting  were  spoken  by 
Hon  Francis  H.  Appleton,  who  presided. 
The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
a  selection  by  the  orchestra  composed 
Of  the  older  children  from  South  Bos- 
ton. It  was  so  well  given  that  Mr  Ap- 
pleton could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
the  pleasure  and  appeeciation  of  all 
who  heard  their  remarkable  perform- 
ance. He  said  it  was  but  an  illustration 
of  the  beautiful  thought  that  enters 
Into  the  education  of  these  blind  chil- 
dren and  the  efforts  of  the  teachers 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Anagnos. 

He  said  it  was  a  privilege  to  express 
his  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  head 
of  the  Boston  theatre,  Mr  Lawrence 
McCarty,  for  his  kindness  In  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  meeting  here 
for  this  occasion. 

Then  he  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  needs  as  presented  by  Mr  Anagnos 


on  the  last  psge  of  the  program.    This 
is  what  Mr  Anagnos  said;  j 

Expense  Above  the  Income. 

"The  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
has  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  j 
of  the  public  from  the  time  of  its  foun-  • 
datlon,  more  than  70  years  ago.    Its  con-  i 
stant   aim    has   been   to   raise   the   blind 
from  a  condition  of  dependence  to  one  i 
of  independence,  to  make  them  self-sup-  ; 
porting      and      self-respecting      citizens  | 
through  a  broad  and  wise  system  of  ed-  } 
ucation.     It   has  thus   done  and  is  now  j 
doing  a  work  of  great  Importance  and 
value  to  the  community. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  institution  is  now  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion better  than  ever  before.  The  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  eetablished  are 
pursued  with  diligence  and  with  gratify- 
ing success.  But  the  natural  growth  of 
the  school  and  the  expansion  along 
every  line,  made  Imperative  by  the  im- 
provementB  In  educational  methods, 
have  involved  an  Increase  of  expendi- 
ture. 

"The  funds  of  the  establishment  have 
been  carefully  guarded,  its  investments 
managed  with  great  prudence,  and  its 
Income  adrnlnistered  judiciously  and 
economically.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  past  year  exceeded  the 
income  by  $2034.17. 

"As  soon  as  these  facts  become  known 
to  the  friends  of  the  blind  we  feel  as- 
sured that  they  will  respond  generous- 
ly to  this  appeal  for  aid,  since  any 
curtailment  of  the  operations  of  the 
school  would  be  disastrous. 

"The  work  of  the  Perkins  institution 
speaks  for  itself.  Will  not  new  friends 
come  forward  to  the  assistance  of  an 
enterprise  which  has  been  liberally  sup- 
ported by  many  noble  men  and  women 
in  the  past?  Without  their  generous 
benefactions  it  could  not  have  attained 
its  present  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
New  England  is  justly  proud  of  the 
noble  achievements  of  this  school.  Her 
sons    and    daughters    will    be    glad    to 


provide  the  means  which  will  assure  It 
a  future  even  greater  than  it.s  past. 
The  plea  of  the  blind  scholar  for  more 
light  is  never  in  vain." 


Play  with  Abandon. 

Four  little  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten sat  at  tiny  tables  modeling  balls 
of  olay  while  the  address  of  the  after- 
noon on  the  spirit  that  underlies  this 
great  work  of  education  for  the  blind 
was  delivered  by  Rev  Nicholas  Van  Der 
Pyl  of  Marblehead.  The  speaker  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  founder  of  this 
institution,  Dr  Howe,  speaking  at  length 
of  his  universal  sympathy  and  humani- 
ty. iMot  a  sentimentalist,  he  said,  but 
a  man  who  gave  himself  for  the  good 
that  he  could  do  and  who  believed  that 
If  those  possessed  of  all  their  faculties 
have  certain  rights  of  education  to  ex- 
pect of  citizens,  then  the  blind  have  sov- 
ereign rights  to  appeal  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  state  and  the  generosity 
of  the  philanthropic. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the 
children  from  the  kindergarten  gave  a 
demon.stration  of  their  games  and  plays 
which  thev  entered  into  with  enthusiasi;i 
and  abandon 

There  was  music  by  the  orchestra 
from  Jamaica  Plain,  after  which  two 
girls  of  L;ie  graduating  class  gave  an 
exercise  in  English  history,  "Rise  of  the 
Commons."  A  delightful  number  on  the 
program  was  the  Song  on  the  Hymn 
to  St  Cecilia,"  by  Gounod,  which  was 
sweetly  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon 
with  violin  accompaniment  played  by  a 
class  of  girls.  Then  came  a  military 
drill  by  a  class  of  boys  and  gymnastics 
by  a  class  of  girls.  The  boys  of  the 
graduating  class  gave  an  exercise  in 
pnyslcs,  after  which  Mr  Anagnos  nre- 
sented  the  scholars  who  nave  completed 
the  regrular  course  of  instruction  and 
diplomas  were  given  them  by  Mr  Ap- 
pleton. The  graduates  are  Lily  Blanche 
Howard,  Elsie  Goulding  Paine,  Joseph 
Bartlett,  ilbur  Dodge,  Lyman  Keith 
Harvey,  Francis  Charles  Nelson,  Ed- 
ward Drury  Ryan. 


wnen  Mr.  Van  u&r  ryl  Had  con-cludea"  mr     -Ur.  JJ'rancls  H  AnnTofr,,^  *      -^-^r^ 
tribute  and  appeal,  the  children  of  the  kin!  ^  graduating  e^tV^S    and   f'^?''^^^ 
dergarten     gave   an   exhibition   of  a  game    addrp<,<,  wL  X,.  .'  ^"   excellent 

hour  in  the  kindergarten.  As  they  sang  ol,,  v«  ^  '^"^''^e'-ed  by  the  Rev.  Nich- 
the  songs  which  accompanied  their  games,  Kinderearte^n  ■■rrT  '"'^^^  '^'^'"'^rk  of  the 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  splendia  musical  had  spent  fourteen  vp«r=^^<?^^''2'^"*'^«^' 
attainments  for  which  the  Perkins  Institu-  '  |n  the  school,  and  their  lt?ainS,'"l.^'"'^^ 
tion   is   famous  will   become   a  part   of  the    ',5-'"^ .^J^O'-t  ^^  marvelous.    In  exerJit<ffn 

educational  inheritance  of  these  little  ones  ;  H,"^'^^^  history,   entitled   "The   Ri<fp  ^i 

Pnmlo  „f  D     ,  ■       T     ^.      ■        ..  .       ,         when   they  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the    noLh-?'?i?P^-T-,^'^«"^   yesterday   after- 

Pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  Aided  in  the     school.     The  songs  showed  that  they  had  ,  Miss  EHif  Go,?Idrn<?p"°^  Howlrd  a^d 
Annual  Graduation  KxprrTso.:  wifVi  Mucin      iJeen   selected  on  account  of   their  quality    the  graduating-  clA^q    Qh^t'^^V^*^  ^'^''^  °^ 

as   well   as    for    their    adaptability   to    the   f^.S^e  of  the  period  whlch^s  r«rp^f,°'^i" 
games.     The  acting  of  the  games  seemed    thrp1,ssLsl'"  •   "f'^^^  ^^^^^^^^1'^^^^^^^ 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1905 

BLIND  CHILDREN  TOOK  PART 


Annual  Graduation  Exercises  with  Music, 
Games  and  Drills 


Enthusiasm    was    a   dominant   feature   of 

the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 

[Stitution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind,  which  were  held  yesterday  afternoon 

t^of  Theatr.^"''!?;^^  l""^'  "'^'■'''  '"l^"  ^°"     "«t«ne<^  ^°   »»^™-     ■^■»«"  '^^^y  marched  ore 
xon  ineatre.    As  in  former  years,  Manager    *up  <,f„_e    onr)  thPir  nart  nf  tha  r„.^„-„ 

Lawrence   M'Carty    generously    offered    the     '^^^Tt^^^  ^nd.  "^  '  *''  Programme 

use    of   Boston    Theatre   ior    this    occasion,         -phA    ^rartnatlnD-    r-ia==     ti,i,!„i,    ^  ~     •     ^ 

Which  means  a  world  of  ambitions  realized     ,  J^^f  pl^piin'on'triSd  TJo  "nuXTs^of 


like  a  real  bit  of  the   stage   life   of   which 
they  were  for  the  moment  a  part. 

Several  of  the  children  gave  an  exhibition 
of  clay  modelling,  describing,  with  appro- 
priate verses,  the  objects  th^  they  had 
made  In  a  way  which  amused  those  who 
listened  to  them.     Then  they  inarched  off 


to  those  sightless  young  people  who  have 
completed  the  curriculum.  The  entire 
school  was  upon  the  stage.  Hon.  Francis 
Henry   Appleton   presided. 

The  programme   presented  by   the  pupils 
of  the  school,   covered  many  of  the  educa- 
tional features  that  have  made  the  Perkins 
Institution   a   comprehensive    model     upon 
which  to  base  a  course  of  training  for  the 
blind.      The    musical    numbers    were    note- 
T^orthy   for   their   excellence,    reflecting  not 
only  great  credit  upon  the  director  of  this 
department,  Edwin  Gardner,  but  also  indi- 
cating rare  perseverance  and  ability  on  the 
ipart  of  the  young  performers.     It  can  be 
confidently    said    that    the    performance    of 
Schubert's  "First  movement  from  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  minor"  by  the  orchestra  could 
hardly  have   been   surpassed   by   any   ama- 
teur musical  organization  that  is  known  to 
be   in   existence.      This    popular   symphony 
comprises  a  difficult  ensemble,   but  its  in- 
tricacies were  mastered  reasonably  well  by 
the  orchestra.     The  opening  theme  for  the 


the  programme.  The  only  literary  feature 
furnished  by  the  school  was  given  by  the 
two  girls  of  the  class  that  was  to  be  award- 
ed final  honors.  It  consisted  of  an  exercise 
in  English  history  entitled,  "The  Rise  of  the 
Commons."  The  toys  of  the  graduating 
class,  of  whom  there  were  five,  gave  a 
very  interesting  exhibition  in  physics  that 
consisted  of  experiments  in  sound  waves 
produced  upon  a  psychomotor. 

That  the  physical  health  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  is  a  matter  of  solici- 
tous concern  to  Mr.  Anagnos  was  illustrated 
m  a  set  of  educational  gymnastics  that  was 
given  by  a  number  of  the  pupils.  Military 
drill  is  included  In  the  curriculum  This  ex 
hibition  was  given  by  fourteen  boys  who 
won  a  large  amount  of  applause  by  the  pre- 
cision and  promptness  with  which  their  ma- 
noeuvres were  performed. 


BOSTON    HERALD 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1905. 

SIGHTLESS  ONES 
E 


Performance  of  Orchestra  a  Notable 
Feature  at  Perkins  Institute 
Graduation  Exercises  —Seven 
Diplomas  Awarded. 


Graduation  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  held  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Hr7«  '  w^r* ' "="■  I?  the  course  of  which  the  Rev.  Nicholas 

nasties    looked   v°.^r?  ^?  f^^Ibition  in  gym-    ^an    Der   Pyi    of   Maiblehead    paid   an 

suits  of  white  wTtiT^    picturesque    in    their    ^^^^est  tribute  to  Dr.  Howe,  who  found- 

wir!     f  7  T^^  '■^'^  decorations.   There    ed    the    institution.    He    was   a   man    of 

...<.  v.^.icacia.     iiie  opening  tneme  tor  tne      ^^re  sixteen   of  them.       There  was  a     Z      broad   hnmnnifc^il  .        ! 

oboes  and  the  clarionets  in  unison,    which     niarkable  degree  of  uniformity  7n  aU  ti!l    speakoi    Z  «h.h       '"'^-^^f   «^'<1   '"e 

occurs  in  the  first  movement  and  which  is     ^'he'^^'f 'is^rnrd""  ^"^f  -"'hinV'Jh'en    for  aU  the' worTf  "  ^"""  °'  ^^"^^''^^ 

advantage  of  watchlgTlead^lf  ^3^  ^|!!      -J'"   ^°"-    ^^^•^"'^^   "■    ^PP'^'-   Pl- 
ease  wjith   those   who   can   see  ^    ^'9.'"^-     . 

GenerVr''tr   ''^"'''^    *»^«'^    ^o^'    when  '"^"afur'i's^":r^h'e"Sr!^^in\;ifo??lI; 

General  Appleton  arose  for  the  purpose  of  O'-d'ostra.    For  some   years  g^ eat  pa  nl 

presenting   to   the   graduates  the   diplomas  ^if^n  ''"f"-  '^'^^"  '"    '^e   in.sfruction   of 

which  were  the  reward  of  veflr«  nf  ^  *•     !  "^-^  P^P''5  '"  en.seniiole  playing.    Mr    Ed- 

and   perservering  effort    to   «!t.       -^^"^v"'  T"?    ^-    S^^'"    ^a«    had    charge    of    the 

maaterv  of  rtiffl.l.H^     L    .   accomplish    t^e  strings,  and  the  use  of  the  wind  instn- 

maatery  of  difficulties  that  are  no  common  "^^"'^  ^as  been  taught  by  var  ous  ""- 

burden   to   the  blind  student.     As   the  roll^  complishcd    professionals.       The    loieces 

of  parchment   were  handed  to   each   r/nHi  i.^^^'^  ^°I  Pi'^ctice  have  been  gradually 

date  for  honors.  General  ADDlPton,^.  ?1^^^    ^lf    more    ambitious.    Until    yes- 

nied  the  oresentatinn  -T,  f"u  ?     accompa-  terday     the    performance    of     the    first 

niea  me  presentation  with  words  that  were  movement    of    Schubert's    "Unfinished'' 

«...    a,uu.iiu.i«i    Lfa-ssoon.      xne    orcnestra    is     '^Poken   too   low   to   be   heard    by  the   audi  Symphony  showed  the  patience   tact  and 

composed   of   forty   members    representing     ^"°^-     Each  boy  and  girl  responded  as  thJ  ^       ■  °{  "^®  instructors  as   well   as  the 

the  high  and  grammar  grades  of  the  school      diploma  was  received,  and  judeine-  frnm  tv.!  ^lii^^    instincts,    taste   and   persever- 
nlne  of  whom  are  girls.     Its  rendering  of     ^'"'•^^   ^"hich   lit   up    every    face     tlie    fln^l        "■  '"''' 

IJaydn'3"Minuet  from  the  Symphony   No.    j  ^°^^   was   amp^e     reward    for    all     former 


always  a  critical  part,  was  excellently  ren 
dered.  The  beautiful  'cello  melody,  which 
Is  introduced  in  the  second  theme,  was 
skilfully  played,  as  indeed  were  all  of  the 
exquisite  melodies  of  the  composition, 
much  expression  and  feeling  being  shown 
In  their  rendering. 

The  performance  of  the  Schubert  Sym- 
phony is  the  most  skilful  exhibition  which 
has  ever  been  attempted  by  the  orchestra 
t)f  the  Perkins  Institution,  it  having,  been 
made  possible  by  largely  augmenting  the 
strings  this  year  with  bases  and  'cellos  and 
an   additional    bassoon.      The   orchestra   is 


jyears  of  toil.     The  names  of  those  who  re!^ 


2  in  D"  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Schu-   ,  ..^...^^ 

'bert  Symphony.     The  movement  was  given  ;  "'^e^    diplomas   were  m    follows-       LHv 
in  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  which  indi-     Blanche  Howard.  Elsie  Gouldina  P«"in«    t« 
cated  a  bright  and  enthusiastic  vein.     Be-    scph  Bartlett   Wilh„r  r..,=i        . 
sides    the  numbers  which    have    been    de-    Harvev    Franril-   r.^^  T     ^.°'  ^^n^an  Keith 
scribed,  the  Kinder  orchestra,  composed  of    ward  Drurv  Rv^„  Nelson   and   Ed- 

;  children  from  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica         The    en<;mn^  , 

!  Plain,     gave    a    remarkable    exhibition    of    which    he    <,   ,°n.'"'f.®^'    "^   ^"^   Anagnos   in 
i  good  rhythm  and  accentuated  time  in  the    the  i  stUutfnn  ''^    ^'^'^"^   *f"5    needs    of 

rendering   of   Lachner's    "Kinder   Sympho-    He  called  aH^nK''^  'T  P"""'  °^  t^e  exercises 
ry,"   specially  arranged  for  kinder  instru-     that    the    exn„  °  *'"^  ""Pleasant  fact 

ments.      A   flniij    artistic    musical    selection    ceeded    L  '^^    °^    "'^    "*«'    vear    ex- 

was  Gounod's    "Song  on  the  Hymn   to   St.  ^^^  '"'^^'^e  '^y  move  than  .$2000 

Cecilia,"    which    was   sung   with    much    ex- 
pression by  Miss  Sophia  J.   Muldoon,   who 
was  accompanied  by  a  class  of  girls.  '  Miss 
Muldoon's    voice,     which     was     clear     and 
sweet,    was   well   su8.tained   by  an   orches- 
tra of  violins  and  'cellos.    At  the  conclusion 
of   'her    song,    she    was    presented    with    a 
,  beautiful  bouquet  of  pinks. 
j      The    kindergarten    features    of    the    pro- 
'  gramme  were  introduced  by  Rev.  Nicholas 
Van  Der  Pyl  of  Marblehead,  who  delivered 
an  eloquent  address  on   "The  Work  of   the 
Perkins  Institution  and   Its  Kindergarten." 
He  said  that  in  an  institution  like  the  Per- 
kins he  had  no  doubt  that  the  kindergarten 

is  a  vital  and  integral  part,  but  that  as  far  ~ — 

as  his  ten  years  of  experience  as  an  edu-      With  nearly  everv  <!p-,)-  i„  *>,»  -d^  , 
ca;tor   went,    he  had   not   been   able    to  dis-    Theater   filled    Jith    we^i  wUpr  " 

cover   that   the    spirit   of   Froebel    had    yet    students   at  th^i^  J      r^   ^^''^^ 
permeated   the   public   schools.     The   mafn    the    R  in^  ^.  '""^  Institution  for 

portion  of  Mr.  Van  Der  Pyl's  address  was    Jeatefday    adf  ^''^1   '"l'''    ^'P'°'"^» 
devoted  to  describing  the  general  character   of  7  T ^    afternoon   at   the    conclusion 
and  scope  of  the  Perkins  InsUtutlon  and  a    (h»        mteresting  program   rendered  by 
!  tribute  to  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,   Its  founder.        -    PupHs- 


tftjElBosiou  Journal 

.    JUNE    7,    190.5 

SEVEN  BLINO  POPILS 
RECEIVE  DIPLOiS 


The    music    itself,    as    all    know     de- 
mands finesse  in  the  expression  of  emo- 
I  tion    a   fine  sense   of  rythm.    perfection 
m  the  ensemble.    The  performance  was 
I  one  of  engrossing  musical  Interest.    Not 
only  was  there  a  prai.spworthy  precision 
m  attack,  a  general  i)urity  of  intonation, 
I  a  pervading  euphony,  but  there  was  an 
unusual   elasticity   in   the   expression,    a 
!  freedom  in   the  display   of  emotion, 
vvhen  one  considers  how  those  youths 
and    children    must    play    without    the 
sight  of  either  time   beaten   or  of  tem- 
peramental conductor  with  encouraging 
face  and   magnetic  gesture,   the  results 
obtained    were    surprising,    wollnigh    In- 
credible.   And  in  the  performance  there 
was  often   a   grace,   a   finish   that  older 
prohestraa  composed  of  men  more  kind- 
ly treated  toy  nature  might  envy. 

The  tots  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  kinder- 
garten school  modelled  in  clay,  an  ex- 
ercise In  English  hl.story  was  given  by 
two  girl  graduates,  a  .solo  from  Gounod's 
Hymn  to  St.  Cecelia"  was  sung  ity 
Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon.  A  class  of 
boy.s  and  girls  gave  an  exhibition  In 
gymnastics,  and  five  boys  domon.strated 
the  dllterent  vibrations  of  sound  on 
metals. 

Diploma.^  were  presented  to  Lily  B. 
Howard.  Elsie  G.  Paine,  Joseph  6art- 
lett,  Wilbur  Dodge.  I.yman  K.  Harvev, 
Francis  C.  Nelson  and  Edward  D.  Ryan. 
Mr.  I^awrence  McCarty  was  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  t)y  the  corporation  for  his 
generoaity  In  giving  the  use  of  th«3 
theatre. 


JUNE    7,    1905 

DIPLOMAS  FOR 
BLIND  PIPILS 


Music,  song  and  declamation  were 
showered  upon  the  many  friends  of  the 
blind  who  attended  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  that  were  held  In  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lawrence  McCarty,  the 
lessee  and  manager. 

The  programme  was  divided  Into  two 
parts,  the  first  consisting  of  an  orchestral 
piece  by  Schubert,  in  which  about  35  peo- 
ple took  part,  followed  with  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  Der  Pyl. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  children 
was  shown  by  members  of  that  class, 
working  in  clay  modelling. 

The  musical  portion  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  especially  noteworthy. 

In  neither  Schubert's  symphony  in  D 
minor  nor  Haydn's  symphony  No.  2  in 
D  was  there  a  noticeable  error,  either  in 
the  time,  tones  or  execution. 

The  students  in  their  different  parts 
were  ably  assisted  by  the  10  lady  matrons 
of  the  school. 

Those  graduating  and  receiving  di- 
plomas from  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton, 
were  Lily  Blanche  Howard,  Elsie  Gould- 
ing  Paine,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Wilbur  Dodge, 
Lyman  Keith  Harvey,  Francis  Charles 
Nelson,  Edward  Drury  Ryan. 


The  News. 

JUNE  lO  1905. 

The  little  tots  of  the  kindergarten 
had  their  part  in  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Tuesday  afternoou,  June  6. 
and  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  part 
it  was  too.  Their  modeling  in  clay  was 
a  delight  to  the  great  audience  in 
,  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  the  children, 
too,  were  made  happy  by  having  a  part 
in  an  event  so  momentous  as  the  gradu- 
ation exercises. 

'§mkn  ga[%  (StoW 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  84,  1905.1 


Blind  Children  on  Auto  Outing. 

A  second  contingent  of  blind  children 
enjoyed  an  automobile  outing  today, 
when  27  young  ones  from  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  in  Roxbury  were 
taken  to  Sharon  by  Mr  Deming.  They 
started  in  the  morning,  and  enjoyed  the 
run  out  immensely.  The  cars  for  the  trip 
were  furnished  by  Abner  Morse  of  Can- 
ton. After  a  sail  on  the  lake  and  a 
lunch  the  children  will  b©  driven  homo 
in  the  afternoon.  , 
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1VIANY  BEQUESTS  FOR  CHARITY 
IN  WILL  OF  MRS.  APPLETON 

The  will  of  Emily  Appleton,  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.   J.  ,C.   Warren,  and   widow  of! 
William  Appleton,  which  has  just  been  filed 
for  probate,  contains  a  bequest  of  $20,000  to 
the  M.   S.  P.  C.  A.,  on  condition  that  it  is  | 
not  to  be  invested  in  real  estate,  or  in  the 
purchase   or   erection   of   any   building   for 
the  use  of  the  society,  but  shall  be  care- 
fully  invested   as   a   separate   and   distinct 
fund,    in   safe   personal   securities,    the   in- 
come only  of  which  is  to  be  employed  in  • 
the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  will  also  contains  other  public  be- 
quests amounting  to  .$27,000,  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  remembered  and  the 
amounts  being  $10,000  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  $5000  each  to  the  Widow's  Socie- 
ty of  Boston,  the  Womans'  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  America  and  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  M^sachusetts,  and 
$2000  to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  will  is  dated  Jan. 
28,    ISffi. 

A  codicil  dated  Mar.  12,  1902,  contains  ad- 
ditional bequests  of  $5000  each  to  the  Epis- 
copal City  Mission  of  Boston,  and  the  In- 
structive District  Nursing  Ass'n. 

F.  C.  Welch  and  William  Appleton,  son 
of   the  testatrix,   are  named   as   executors. 

The  late  Roger  Wolcott  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  will. 


The  News. 

;  August  26,  1905 

■  ^^f.te?"  Tommy  Stringer,  the  promis- 
ing bhnd  mute,  who  studied  for  a  few 
years  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Bhnd  on  Perkins  Street,  has  many  . 
triends  m  this  section  of  the  city  who 
sympathize  with  him  in  the  recent 
death  of  his  teacher,  who  was  drowned 
at  a  summer  resort.  Tommy  is  now  at 
the  bouth  Boston  department  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

BOSTON    SUNDAY  GLOBE: 
-AUGUST   27,    1905. 

MISFORTUNE  AGAIN 

FOR  TOMMY  STRINGER. 


He  Has  Lost  His  Teacher  and  Friend,  Who  Has 
Been  Eyes,  Ears  and  Understanding  for 
Him— It  Will  be  Difficult  to  Find  a  Successor 
to  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  Who  Did  Wonderful 
Work  in  Developing  the  Shut-In  Brain  of 
Her  Unfortunate  Pupil— Money  is  Also 
Lacking  to  Continue  Tommy  Stringer's 
Education. 


TTie  recent  death  of  Miss  Ruth  Louise 
Thomas,  the  special  teacher,  who  de- 
voted herself  entirely  to  Tommy  String- 
er, the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boj-,  leaves 
Stringer  in  a  most  unhappy  and  difficult 
predicament,  beslctcs  bringing  to  him 
a  grief  that  people  with  all  their  senses 
and  with  plenty  of  friends  who  can  un- 
derstand them  and  communicate  with 
them,   cannot  at  all  comrirenend. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lose  one  friend  out 
of  many;  It  must  be  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  lose  practicaly  one's  only  friend. 

It  is  not  that  Tommy  Stringer  has  no 
other  friends;  he  has  made  hosts  of 
them.  Everybody  with  whom  this  won- 
derful young  man  has  come  in  contact 
has  been  attracted  not  only  by  pity  for 
his  plight,  but  also  by  a  personal  mag- 
netism  inherent   in   the   boy's   nature. 

All  the  boys  of  the  Perkins  institution 
primary  school  are  his  chums,  and  in 
spite  of  Stringer's  natural  indolence  in 
certain  directions,  and  the  stuhborn- 
nerts  that  blindness  seems  sometimes  to 
carry  with  itself,  all  his  teachers  have 
lovd   him,    and   admired   his   pluck. 

The    story    of    Tommy    Stringer    lias 
often    been    told,    especially    in    Boston. 
He   was   as   a   boy   to   a   certain   extent  i 
what    Helen    Keller    was     as     a     girl. 
Bobbed  by  disease  -wliea  ha.  was  onhr- 1 

two  years  old  of  speech,  hearing  and 
sight.  Tommy  was  brought  from  the 
Alleghany  hospital  in  Alleghany  City, 
Penn,  to  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind  in  1891. 

He  was  a  living  child,  but  beyotid 
that  little  could  be  said.  He  -ilept  by 
day  and  remained  awake  all  night, 
merely  because  he  had  always  been  In 
charge  of  a  night  nurse,  and  his  hours 
had  come  to  follow  hers. 

He  slept,  he  ate  food  when  it  was 
put  Into  his  hand;  he  shook  a  bunch  of 
keys  if  it  was  given  to  him,  he  crawled 
about  on  the  floor.  But  no  svam  of 
mentality  could  be  discovered  except- 
ing for  this:   he   crawled  backward. 

It  was  Instinctive  mentality;  he  had 
found  that  it  was  less  painful  to  take 
bumps  from  the  rear  than  to  go  into 
hcad-oii  collisions  in  his  darknos.^.  He 
was  nearly  5  years  old  when  he  onnie  to 
the  Perkins  institulion,  but  ;ould  not 
walk.  He  was  placed  at  once  In  the 
kindergarten  department  in  charge  of  a 
special  teacher,  a  Miss  Bull.  .Mr  Anag- 
nos  himself  also  took  a  hand  in  awak- 
ening Tommy's  mind  to  life. 

The    good    old    director    tells    with    a 
smile  how  he  used  to  try  to  get  the  boy 
to   stand    up.    to   walk.     He   would   take 
Tommy  by  the  hand  In  the  playground 
and  run  with  him.    Imagine  the  courage  ' 
necescary  for  a  five-year-old   to  run  in  I 
the  dark  in  a  world  which  was  full  of  ' 
j  bumps  in  !ms  experience. 
I    Kta  wnndAT  that,  as  soon  aa,  bis  hand ' 
I  was  fre«  he  dropped  again  to  safety  on 
I  all-fours,  and  even  threw  himself  down 
when  his  protector's  hand  had  him  fast. 

Mlss  Bull  taught  Tommy  that  things 
had  names,  and  the  first  word  he  ever 
learned  was  "bread."  She  was  with 
Stringer,  however,  only  a  year,  and 
then  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown  took  charge 
of  the  boy.  Miss  Brown  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Helen  S.  Conley.  who  remained 
until  Miss  Emma  Mills  took  charge, of- 
tho  boy's  education. 


TOMMY    STRINGER. 
(From  a  Recent  Photo.) 


MI.SS    lUJTII    LOUISE    THOMAS, 
Who  Tauebt  Tomm.v  Stringer. 
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At  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  she 
was  engaged,  Miss  Mills  declined  a  re- 
appointment, and  Miss  Ruth  L.  Thomas 
was  secured. 

And  now  Miss  Thomas  is  dead.  Mr 
Ano.gnos  said  yesterday,  "It  will  be  an 
almost  Impossible  task  to  And  a  teacher 
fitted  for  the  ta.sk  of  taking  charge  of 
Tommy  Stringer.  For  not  only  Is  a 
person  of  limitless  tact  required,  but  the 
teacher  must  also  know  as  much  of  any 
given  subject  as  the  teacher  of  thaO 
I  subject  for  whom  she  is  acting  as  inter-f 
prater  to  Tom.  Again,  she  must  be  ;v 
'  person  of  very  quick  perception.  Qther-^ 
wise  she  will  constantly  find  hevvrolt 
anticipated  in  undersrtanding  by  her  i>i> 
Pll. 

"For  Tom  Stringer  is  a  boy  of  won- 
derfully quicK,  perception.  People  won-, 
der  at  his  knowledge  of  eleiAtriclty,  and 
speak  of  his  w|ay  of  apprehension  as 
'intuition'.  Buf,  'intuition'  Is  only  niar- 
velously  quick  pjerception." 

■Win  his  next  Ueacher  he  a  woman?" 
"I  think  so.  l?or  one  reason,  a  man  , 
cannot  be  securcB  at  the  price  which  it  ' 
is  possioie  to  offe.t,  A  college  graduate. 
a  man,  would  wan\t  at  least  $7'Ji)  a  year. 
Tom  has  not  that  ^much  for  his  entire 
support  at  present.'' 

Enlarging  on  this '.difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing money  tor  the  nieeds  of  the  institu- 
tion and  for  special 'cases  like  this,  Mr 
Anagnos  developed  tiie  fact  that  the  I 
people  at  laijge,  especiaJlly  the  rich  peo- ' 
pie,  are  notjat  all  in  Record  with  the 
Chinese. 

For  with  them  a  girl  ichild  is  not  es- 
pecially regarded,  but  aiboy  has  all  the 
best  of  It.  tJlBre,  on  lhe\  contrary,  per- 
sons came  folrward  rea<Jily  to  support 
Helen  Kellar, 'ybut  Tom  Stringer  is  still 
awaiting  in  Vpatient,  hopeful,  useful 
blindness  and  li-sdustry  the  person  who 
shall  lay  dowri  a\ fund  that  wi]l  produce! 
an  income  of  $i\i6  or  S8U0  a  yea.r— surely 
:a  modest  enoucOi  income.  Yet  that 
much,  with  wha.Mhe  can  earn,  will  keep 
him  comfortably.^ 

For  the  boy  hn?! developed  wonderful- 
ly.   He  is  more  tl»e   mechanic  than  the 
scholar,    and    though    he   has    faithfully 
worked  over  his  re^vding,  he  would  rath- 
er be  mending  thii^s.    Just  at  present 
he  Is  spending  the  sammer.  as  he  does  , 
•every    summer,    at  yWrentham    at    the' 
.home    of    Rev    William    L.    Brown,    the 
I  homo  also  of  his   fo.^ier  teacher,   Miss 
Laura  A.  Brown.  \ 

By  far  the  greater  'jjart  of  his  time 
there  is  spent  at  hlsV  bench  with  his 
tools.  Frames,  weathpr  vanes,  plane 
stands,  small  tables,  v  small  cabinet 
work,  electric  clocks:  andkslectric  alarms 
of  all  sorts,  window  flttitl^js  and  repairs 
of  many  kinds  about  fgte  place,  have 
been   produced.  \ 

All  this  ingenuity,  all  tl*s  energy,  all 
ItbJs  capability,  may  come  no  a  standstill 
ior    the   simple    want   of    iboney.     Tom 
(ptrlnger  is  19;   he  stands  o*er  5  foet  5, 
jand  Is  of  a  good  build;  a  claan-minded. 
wholesome  boy  so  far  as  hia  infirmities 
'bermlt.    He  has  a  notion  of  asUgion,  an 
i&ea.  of  God,  but  no  creed.       \ 
I    It  Is  still  a  question  whether  Tom  will 
_iBo  to  college.    His  bent,  aetflias  buen 
,  said,  is  niechanlcal  rather  than  literary. 
'He    avtenSed    the    kindergarten    of    the 
Perkins  institution,  and  with  his  teach- 
er beside  him,  went  through  the  Lowell 
grammar  school,  graxJuating  with  credit. 
Then  he  entered  the  Mechanic  Arts  high 
school,  but   soon  found   his  limitation. 

In  certain  directions,  his  infirmities 
forbade;  for  instance,  he  could  not  do 
the  work  In  forging  iron,  because  he 
cannot  work  anything  he  cannot  han- 
dle, and  iron  for  the  forging  Is  red-hot. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  things  like  wood- 
working, he  had  all  the  school  could 
give  him.  So  back  he  came  to  the  In- 
stitution. 

The  last  year  has  been  Tom's  year  of 
greatest     improvement     mentally     and 
■  spirituajlly.     All    the    sullenness    which 
sometimes  marred  his  temper  and  made 
hard  thie  work   of  his  teacher  has   dis- 
appeared.   His    work,    at    learninst,    has 
I  occupied  his  time  pretty  fully;   even  In 
vacation  he  studies  part  of  his  days. 
I     His    amusements   are    few;    Imagine   a 
man    reduced    for    recreation    to    seeing 
.  how  many  miles  he  can  walk,  measuring 
I  by  a  string  stretched  from  tree  to  tree 
'■  in    an    orchard— and   doing   12    miles    on 
I  this  measure! 

And  them,  imagine  the  rich  man  ap- 
I  proached  with  the  tale  of  this  boy's 
need  and  possibilities,  and  the  failure 
to  visualize  the  situation,  or.  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  which  could  tell  Mr 
Ana.gnos,  as  he  has  been  told  more  than 
once,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
about  it."    It  is  incredible. 
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Claudia  Gould  Had  Been  Taken  to 
the  School  inJamaica  Plain.Where 
She  Intended  to  Go. 


Claudia  Gould,  the  8-year-old  blind 
girl  of  Jonesport,  Me.  who  arrived  at 
the  North  station  last  evenins  at  9ab 
in  company  with  Mrs  George  GaldweU 
of  Charlestown,  on  her  way  to  the  Fei- 
for    the    blind    and 


I  kins'    kindergarten 

later    strayed 
morning.     The 


this 

the 


away,    was    found 

-.._ „.     child    met    one    of 

teachers  of  the  Perkins  school  who  took 
a  liking  to  her  and  brought  her  out  to 
the  school  In  Jamaica  1-iain  where  she 
had  intended  to  go. 

BOSTON  TRAVELER 

EPTEMBER   j2  0_,    1 9°' 

BLIND  GIRL  SAFE 
IN  KINDERGARTEN 


Little    Claudie    Gool     Not    Lost, 
Was   Reported  to  the 
Police. 


as 


for 


'of  Jonesport,  Me.,  furnisnea  tne  ponce 
of  this  city  with  one  of  the  most  unusual 
disappearance  cases  that  they  have  ever 
dealt    with. 

The  child,  who  is  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  corner 
of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Jamaica 
Plain,  was  on  her  way  to  that  school 
after  spending  the  summer  with  her  rela- 
tives  in   Maine. 

Under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Cal- 
well  of  11  Harvard  street,  Charlestown, 
who  was  also  returning  from  a  vacation 
In  Maine,  she  left  her  home  yesterday. 

In  the  station  at  Portland,  where  they 
changed  cars,  they  met  a  young  man 
named  Ernest  "Wilson,  who  is  a  native 
of  Jonesport.  Both  knew  the  young  man 
well,  and  at  their  Invitation  h©  joined 
their  party. 

Soon  their  own  train  rolled  up  and  In 
the  rush  for  seats  the  little  Goold  girl 
and  Wilson  got  in  the  same  seat,  while 
Mrs.  Calwell  was  forced  to  take  a  seat 
further  up  In  the  car. 

At   the   North   station,   where   they   ar- 
rived   shortly    after   9   last    evening,    the 
crowds  on  the  train  forced  Mrs.   Calwell 
I  and   her  two   companions   apart,   and   be- 
■  fore  she  realized  what  happened  she  had 
lost  them. 

She  hadn't  the  faintest  Idea  where  Wil- 
son was  going,  and  after  rushing  about 
the  North  station  for  a  while  she  re- 
ported the  matter  to  Patrolman  Ga:vln, 
who  is  stationed  there. 

The  officer  communicated  with  the 
Perkins  institution,  but  the  girl  had  not 
arrived,  and  all  last  night  the  police  of 
the  entire  city  were  working  on  the 
case. 

SomervUIe  and  surrounding  towns  have 
also  been  notified  to  look  for  her. 


HEARST'S     BOSTON     AMERICAN, 
SEPTEMBER     20,     1905^ 


While    the    police    were    searching 
Claudie    Gool,    an    eight-year-old    blind 
girl  supposed  to  be  lost,  she  was  sleep- 
ing 4fe  and  sound  at  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  m  Hoxbury. 

Claudie   arrived   at   the   North 

at  9.15  o'clock  from  Jonesport,  Me.,  was 

met  by  a  teacher  from  the  kindergarten 

iand    taken    directly    to    the    school       A 

i  fripnd  of  the  girl's  parents  was  at  the 

ffion    and  not  seeing  the  child  thought 

she  had  been  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  so 

notified  the  police.     An  alarm  was  sent 

SSt     but   this   morning   the   police   were 

Unformed    from    the    kindergarten    that 

'the  little  girl  was  at  the  home. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1905 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD 
station  SEPTEMBER   20,    1905, 

1  Tiro  a  I  .  .  ' 

It  seems  that  the  little  blind  g-irl,  i 
Claudia  Gould,  of  Jonesport,  Me.,  was  ' 
not  lost  at  all.  A  teacher  from  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain 
met  the  child  at  the  train  yesterday  be- 
fore Mrs.  Calwell,  In  whose  charge  the 
girl  was,  had  missed  her,  and  took  her 
to  Jamaica  Plain. 

BOSTON    HERALD 


"S,  Little  Blind   Girl   Safe 

The  little  blind  girl  named  Claudia  Gould 
of  Jonesport,  Me.,  who  wa.s  reported  mj.?s- 
'ing  by  friends  having  her  in  charge  on  her 
Journey  to  this  city,  has  been  located  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  corner  of 
Day  and  Perkins  streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 
K  teacher  from  the  kindergarten  school  was 
awaiting  Claudia  at  the  station  and  took 
her  to  the  Home.  Meantime  her  train  com- 
panion had  missed  the  child  and  raised  a 
police  alarm,  which  later  was  set  at  rest. 

^bf  $oitjan  Dost 

SEPTEMBER    20 

BLIND  GIRL  v^^^ 
STRANGELYLOST 

Separated  From  Escort  at 
I  North  Station— Police 
Seeli  Her 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  20,  1905. 

bundIirl  is  safe 


Claudie  Gool  at  Kindergarten 
for  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain. 


Claudie  Gool,  the  8-year-old  blind  girl 
tvho  arrayed  In  this  city  last  night  on 
the  9:1^  train  at  the  North  st.itlon 
from  Jonesport,  Me.,  and  who,  it  was 
reported  by  relatives,  had  disappeared, 
was  located  this  morning  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten  for  the   Blind  on   Day  street, 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  she  was4 
met  by  :i  representative  of  the  home, 
•who  took  her  directly  to  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  when  Mrs.  Caldwell  of  11  Corey 
street.  CharU^stown,  who  was  to  have 
taken  the  child  to  the  Perkins  Institute, 
arrived  at  the  station  she  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  youngster  and  at  once  con- 
cluded that  it  had  "mysteriously"  dis- 
appeared, and  so  notified  the  police. 


While  an  oxbanstlve  search  wns  beln" 
made  by  the  police  of  Boston  and  viclnlt.v 
,for  a  pi-ptt.v  little  blind  girl.  Claudia  (ionlrt 
of  Jonesport.  .Me.,  who  wa.s  siippo.>.oa  to 
lie  wiindeHng  .Timlfssly  about  tho  city,  the 
child  was  in  siifo  hniids  at  tlm  Kinderifnr- 
iten  for  the  JSIlud.  at  Day  and  PerUus 
j  street,  .lamaim  I'lniii. 

I  Not  only  the  police  but  a  friend'  of  the 
cbilda  parents,  Mrs.  Georgia  Caldwell,  of 
No.  11  Harvard  street,  Charlestown,  Wu-. 
nuikiiiK  desperate  efCovts  to  find  her.  To- 
fhiy  when  grave  fears  arose  for  the  child 
niul  tlicre  wiis  ii  belief  that  she  might  have 
lioeii  kirtniipped  she  wsis  found,  safe  iu  , 
Vn-  liLd  at  the  ICiudergarlcn  and  fast  i 
asleep.  I 

How  Girl  Was  Lost.  | 

The   story   oi"   how   the   child    came   to   be 

lost  is  told  in  the  words  of  Ernest  Wil- 
son, a  young  man  of  Jonesport,  Me.,  who 
has  known  Claudia  since  babyhood.  Mr. 
Wilson  Is  now  stopping  with  friends  at  No. 
60   GlUman  street,   Somervllle. 

"I  came  down  on  the  train  with  Claudia 
and  Mrs.  Caldwell,"  he  said  to-day  to  a  re- 
porter for  the  BOSTON  AMERICAN.  "She 
knew  me  very  well,  and  after  being  with 
Mrs.  Caldwell  for  a  time  on  the  train  she 
came  over  and  sat  with  me.  We  chatted 
'  together  for  several  hours. 

"Finally  the  child  went  to  sleep  and  was 
sleeping  soundly  when  we  arrived  at  the 
North  Station  at  9  :15  o'clock  last  night.  1 
•started  to  arouse  her  and  turn  her  over  to 
Mrs.  Caldwell  but  she  had  gone.  Then, 
with  Claudia  I  searched  all  over  the  sta- 1 
tlon    but   could    not   find    her.     At   the   en- 1 

trance  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Kinder- 
garten was  waiting  for  Claudia. 

General  Alarm  Given. 

"She  spoke  to  us  and  I  asked  Claudia 
if  she  knew  her.  Claudia  did  know  her, 
and  then  I  turned  over  the  child  to  the 
teacher.  Claudia  had  been  going  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  some  time.  To-day  I 
saw  in  the  papers  that  the  child  was  miss- 
ing, and  Immediately  telephoned  to  the 
Kindergarten.  Claudia  was  there,  fast 
asleep." 

Meanwhile,  it  appears,  Mrs.  Caldwell 
frightened  and  sobbing,  had  told  her  story 
to  the  police  and  a  general  alarm  was  sent 
out.  This  was  followed  by  an  exhaustive 
BParcli.  with  no  result.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
notlfted  the  police  of  the  child's  where- 
abouts. 


:     Become  separated  from  her  escort,  who 

'was    taking    her    back    to    school,    little 

Claudia   Goold,    an   8-year-old    blind    girl 


BQSTON     AMEBIC  AIJ- 
SEPTEMBER    21,     1905. 

FIND  MISSING 


j  IN  LOCAL 
KINDERGARTEN 

General  Alarm  Sent  Ojit  for  Child; 

All  the  Time  at  Jamaica 

Plain  Institution. 


All  over  (irealei'  Boston  thfi  police  bavo^ 
been  searcblng  for  IHtlo  Clau.lla  Goul.l, 
oulv  eight  years  old  and  Wind,  v.ho  was 
supposed    to   be   wandering  alone  and   heVp- 

'"  Mi^^'callweu'cff  No.    11    Harvard  street 
Charlesto^Tir  1  ad   agreed   to  take  the  child 
To  her  desUnatlou.  but  missed  her  in  >.ome 
wav    and    nished    frantically   to   the   poll -e 
ana  had   a   general  alarm  sent  out  for  the 

'nnra'll'tbe  tune  the  child  had  been 
si^.  niKl  in  the  best  of  hands  at  the 
KlmlerKartei  for  Ihe  Blind  at  .Taniai.-a 
iVmVii  Teacher.*  from  the  institution  met 
{ll.  "irl  at  the  North  sfntion  on  her  ar- 
•ivafand   took   ber  at  once  to  the  home 

Of  course  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
In  the  case,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
Just  how  it  came  about, 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1905 


SCHOOL    HAS   294    PUPILS 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston 


At  the  seventy-fourth  annual  meeting, 
yesterday,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Hon.  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton;  vice  president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence; 
treasurer,  William  Endicott,  Jr.;  secretary, 
Michael  Anagnos;  trustees,  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton,  William  Leonard  Benedict,  William 
Endicott,  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  M.  D.,  George  H.  Richards,  Richard 
M.    Sal'tonstall   and   S.    Lothrop    Thorndike. 

There  are  294  blind  people  connected  with 
the  school  this  year,  and  of  this  number 
only  three  girls.  Misses  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Ida  Cross  and  Nellie  Smith,  are  in  the 
graduating  class  of  the  high  school. 

Miss  Robin,  although  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  is  not  easily  daunted  by  obstacles, 
and  her  mental  growth  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  her  work  in  geometry.  She 
delights  In  proving  the  theorems  for  her- 
self, and  very  often  is  unwilling  to  receive 
any  assistance  from  her  teachers  until  she 
has  fully  tested  the  strength  of  a  dlfHculty 
through  her  own  efforts.  Miss  Cross,  wha 
is  almost  sightless,  is  a  native  of  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  twenty-four  years  of  age.  She 
has  been  a  scholar  at  the  institution  since 
she  was  fourteen  years  old.  Miss  Smith  is 
a  native  of  Whitman,  Mass.,  and  is  twen- 
tj'-two  years  old.  She  is  the  leading  so- 
prano singer  at  the  school,  and  it  is  her 
intention  when  she  graduates  next  June  to 
become  a  professional  soloist  or  teacher  of 
music. 

In  the  boys'  department  John  Wetherell 
and  Joseph  Bartlett  are  friendly  rivals  for 
literary  leadership.  Wetherell  hails  from 
Fall  River,  is  a  fine  Latin  scholar  and  a 
promising  musician.  His  specialty  is  the 
clarinet.     Bartlett  hail$  from  Auburndale. 


The  public  bequests  are  as  follows: 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  a  Co- 
burn  fund  for  free  beds jro.OOO 

Children's  Hospital  In  Boston 50,000 

American     Board     of     Commissioners     of 

Foreign   Missions 50.000 

Phillips   Academy,    Andover; 40,000 

Andover  Home  tor  Aged 25,000 

Town  of  Andover   for  memorial   hall  and 

library 25,000 

Lawrence  City  Hospital  for  a  Smith  fund 
for  free  beds  for  use  primarily  of  An- 
dover   patients 25.000 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  25,000 

Atlanta   University 25,01)0 

Berea  College,   Berea,   Ky 25,000 

Free  Christian  Church  of  Andover 10,000 

Abbott  Academy.   Andover 10,000 

City  Missionary  Society  of  Boston 10,000 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion   10,000 

Women's   Board  of  Missions,   Boston 10,000 

Radclifte  College 10,000 

Kindfrgarten   tor  the  Blind,   Boston 10,000 

Fatherless  and  Widows'    Society,    Boston.  10,000 

Oberlin   College,    Oberlln,    0 10,000 

Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation    10,000 

Instructive  District    Nursing   Association,  . 

Boston 10,000 

Mt.  Hermon  School  tor  Boys,  East  North- 

fleld,    Mass 10,000 

Boston   Children's   Friend   Society 6,000 

Total ' $490,000 


Piigtom  Mm  _ 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER   16,   1905 

GENEROUS  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 


Public  Institutions  to  Receive  Nearly 
$500,000  and  Relatives  and  Friends  About 
$800,000  Under  Will  of  Mrs.  Heleipp. 
Coburn 


'  Little  blind  girl,  safe  in  home,  while 
i  police   and   friends    searched 


for  her. 


Public  bequests  aggregating  almost  half 
a  million  dollars  are  made  in  the  wlU  of 
Mrs!  Helen  G.  Coburn,  widow  of  George  W. 
Coburn.  who  lived  at  173  Marlboro  street, 
and  had  places  at  Ajidover  and  Providence. 
She  died  Dec.  10,  and  her  will  was  filed  yes- 
terday for  probate.  Besides  the  public 
legacies,  her  personal  gifts  foot  up  to 
more  than  $800,000.  Institutions'  at  Andover 
receive  legacies  amounting  to  $lOo,000, 
made  in  memory  of  her  father-J.  W. 
Smith.  Abbott  Academy  in  that  town  is 
given  her  collection  of  shells  and  minerals 
and  the  Chinese  cabinet  in  Which  it  is 
kept,  in  addition  to  a  bequest  of  money. 

Mrs  Coburn  left  no  near  relatives  other 
than  a  brother-J.  W.  Smith  of  Andover- 
who  is  her  only  heir-at-law.  The  will, 
Which  is  dated  March  '20,  1903,  was  pre- 
sented by  William  A.  Donald  of  Brookline,  | 
who  with  the  late  Blchai-d  P.  Hallowell  Is  1 
named  as  executor  and  trustee. 

By  her  personal  legacies  she  remembers 
her  brother,  several  nephews  and  nieces 
and  a  number  of  friends.  Mr.  Donald  is 
i  named  as  executor  and  trustee  under  differ- 
'.  ent  provisions  made  for  her  relatives.  Her 
i.  brother  is  named  as  the  lite  beneficiary  of 
'  the  residue  of  her  estate.        , — ,  -, —  ♦ 


INTERESTS  TOIVl^STRINGER 


-   ,  ,  — ^^ — ._  -    I 

He  fl^orla  In  Gcomelrr  ITndcr  HIn 
Neiv  Tcaclier.  Miss  Cni-bcc,  'Who 
Tnkes  AlifiH  Thouins'  riiicc. 

Time  Is  temperlns  somewhat  the  poign- 
ancy of  the  grief  whlcii  Tlioinas  Stringer, 
till*  19-yr.-old  blind,  deaf  muLc.  at  tlie  Poi- 
kliis  Instltulion,  has  felt  since  the  denth  of 
his  much  loved  leachef.  Ruth  Thomus. 
MIbs  Annie  Carbco,  the  pleasant  and  ePfl- 
clcnt  teacher  who  takes  Miss  Thomas' 
place,  is  dolns  nil  she  can  to  make  him 
happy,  and  the  l»d  Is  growing  fond  of  her. 

He  grieved  very  sincerely  over  the  lieath 
of   Miss   Thomas,    and   when   Miss   Ciirbee 


THOMAS   STRINGER, 
iThe   blind    boy   at    Ptrldns    Institution  aludyine 
;  from   his    ■'Brallli.'"    book. 

assumed  her  duties  he  felt  rather  strange 
with  her.  For  several  days  he  did  not 
talk  to  her  with  his  hands  about  much 
except  his  lessons,  but  lately  he  Is  begin- 
ning to  talk  to  her  as  freely  as  he  did  to 
Miss  Thomas. 

It  IS  nn  Interesting  sight  to  see  Tom  at 
his  lessons.  Miss  Carbeo  is  initiating  him 
4into  the  mvstery  of  geometry,  and  he  Is 
Cenjoytng-  It  hugely.  The  hoiir-before  dinner 
'the  boy  devotes  to  writing  little  essays 
about  what  he  has  read  and  studied.  They 
are  always  neatly  written  on  his  braille 
writer,  but  he  dislikes  very  much  to  use 
the  articles  "a",  and  "the,"  and  would  be 
very  much  pleaeed  if  he  did  not  have  to 
use  them. 

"He  Is  such  a  happy  boy,"  she  said,  af- 
fectionately as  she  watched  him  at  work 
on  his  composition.  "Kxcept  for  his  af- 
fliction he  is  not  very  different  from  other 
lads.  He  is  fond  of  the  gymnasium  sports 
he  can  take  part  in,  and  can  vault  very 
well.  Sometimes  he  Is  impatient,  but  Is 
always  so  sorry  afterward.  He  has  made 
a  calendar,  and  every  day  he  does  not 
have  to  be  corrected  he  makes  a  mark. 
This  is  his  own  Idea. 


QUARTER  MILLION  FOR  CHARITY 

Many   Public  Bequests  in  Will  of  Charles  i 
Tidd  Baker,  Insurance  Broker  ; 

By    the    will    of    Charles    TIdd    Baker,    th«    | 
late     prominent     Insurance    ibroker     of    K,") 
Water  afreet,  which  w.is  filed  In  the  SnlTolk 
probate  office  yesterday,  bctiuosia  to  char!-  I 
ties   are   made  amounting   to   more    than   a 
quarter     million     of     dollars.      The     public  \ 
legacies  are  to  be  paid   after   the  dealh   ^f  1 
his   sister.   Miss  Susan   P.   Baker,   and  cer- 
tain annuitants,  who  arc  given  the  benefl-   i 
clal    enjoyment    of   hla    estate    while    they  i 
live. 

The  public  bequests  are  as  foliowg; 
Mas8achU9ett!>  Institute  of  Technoloiry        jon  nn/i 
ConvalescentB-    Home   for  Chlldron's  Ho».^ 

KlnrtprsaVtcn    for'  'tho "  Blind  '  aV  '  Ja'niaica  "'"°'* 

Pinin ]•;  rtnn 

BoKion    Children's    Friend    Saelccv       iVnnrt 

Boston    Home   for   Incurnhles in'rtn. 

BoBlon  Nnrth    Knrt   Mission lo'nnn 

Mpw  Englnnd  Homo  for  Little  Wnjide'rere'    liinnn 
Porkliis      iTiBtltiillon      anil      MassachUBetta 

^^'hiinl    frif    rhe    nilncl, ....... -..,^_____  10000 

P....ston   Y.MinB    M-'n'^   rtirlstlfin   Union loiooo 

B,.s  on  I-loalinK  HnsT>ll>i1. jo.nO.l 

Zt'SZ  Jo" ;,"!'  °'.  .."■;"'"'": : lK»s 

M:lS:;,„,,i  „    SoH.;,-  Vor    ,>,.  ■  P„vo„Uo„     "■™° 

BXorS;J:;,rKR.i::::;:;::::;;:::;  « 

Clill.lr'-n  !=     .\hi    .Sncloty ri.OOO 

ChlldroirB     Institute     to     Clill'iren     of     the 

Dostllule 5  000 

Home  for  Accd  Couplea n,O0O 

Homo  for  Aged  Men fi.OOO 

Home  for  Ascd  Women filoOO 

Free   Homo  lor   Consumptives,   Dorclieater.      oioOO 

St,    Luke's  Convalescent  Home fl.oOO 

Boston  Institute  Seashore  Home 15,000 

Boston   Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indi- 
gent Boys  6,00(1 

Barnard    Memorial    (l.OOtI 

N.  K.  Kurn  Hatlln  Homes  Asaotlatton 5,000 

MasHRchusetts  Infant  Asylum C.OUO 

MassacliuaettB   Society     for     Aiding    Die- 
charged  Convicts  IS, 000 

■Willard  Hospital  at  Bedford e.OOO 

Homtropathic  Medical  Dlepensary 3,000 

M.-issachuaeits    Society    for    Prevention    of 

Cruelty  to   Animals 2,000 

Children's  Hospital  in  City  of  Boston lO.OOO 

His  will  gives  Nathaniel  Paine  of  "Worces- 
ter t'lOOO  outright,  and  Miss  Lucy  L..  Fes- 
senden  of  Dedham  ?5fMP,  and  the  balance 
of  his  estate  Is  to  he  used  to  pay  from  the 
income  an  annuity  of  $311  to  Sarah  R. 
Ko"blnson,  an  annuity  of  $400  to  Miss  Fes- 
senden,  and  the  balance  of  the  income  lo 
his  sister,  who  may  draw  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  his  estate.  If  she  deems  tho  In- 
I  come  she  receives  insufflclent.  After  the 
death  of  the  annuitants  Miss  Robinson  and 
Miss  Fesscntien.  or  the  laying  aside  of  a 
'  sufficient  sum  to  provide  the  annuity  for 
them  so  long  as  they  live,  and  after  the 
dcatli  of  his  sister,  the  residue  of  his 
estate  Is  to  be  applied  to  paying  the  -chari- 
table gifts.  John  D.  Bryant,  a  lawyer; 
Henry  C.  Jackson,  former  president  of  the 
Xadonal  Bank  of  North  America,  and 
Arthur  L.  Howard  of  Cambridge  are  named 
as  executors  of  the  will,  which  was  made 
on  May  20,  lOiS.  The  value  of  his  estate 
is  ?300,iKHl.  In  connection  with  his  gift  to 
Technology  Mr.  Baker  says  in  the  Will: 
"I  hope  this  bequest  will  lead  others  to 
do  likewise." 

824     Washingto:t    Street,     Boston.     M.^ss. 


OlPHIHERlAENOSSm 
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\M6)Upoller,  Vt..  March  25.— Blinded  In 
HI*  youth  hy  an  accident,  made  deaf 
bV  abHcessee  in  the  school  for  the  bllivl 
tljat  he  was  atti-nding  in  Masaachvt- 
SfiUS.  followed  in  auecesfion  by  attacks 
of  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 


of  Cuitif 


Who  ha^i 
Ills  dozeil  ■ 
■in  entire; 

diphtlie-- 
his   aftei^ 

In    I'lain- 


■^ 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1906 
I     ENTERTAINMENT   IN   ESPERANTO 

Ecys  at  Perkins  Institution  Prove  Apt  in 
New  Language 

After  an  existence  of  about  a  year  the 
Esperanto  Club  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion.  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  gave 
last  night  a  public  entertainment  to 
demonstrate  the  result  of  its  studies 
in  this  modern  language.  Tho  programme 
was  all  in  Esperanto  and  comprised 
opening  remarks  T>y  William  Graham; 
song,  "Unu  Lingvo,"  by  Lyman  K.  Harvey; 
a  short  comtdy,  "La  Malsanuleto";  piano 
solo  from  Schubert  by  Leon  S.  Gibson; 
recitation.  "La  Pluva  Tago."  Aaron  X>. 
I  Wolpo;  reading,  "Jonathan  Swift."  Harold 
Demlng:  song.  "La  Espero."  Edward  K. 
■Harvey;  sojectlons  from  Plckwfck.  "Sur  la 
Glaclo  (acted);  recitation,  "La  Revajo," 
Willliam  McQueeney,  and  piano  solo,  Clar- 
ence Hamlett. 

The  programme  was  interesting  and 
creditabia  to  the  young  performers,  and 
reflected  especial  credit  on  their  in- 
structor. Mr.  Harvey.  After  the  regular 
programme  there  were  short  and  inter- 
esting addresses  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  di- 
rector, who  pai^  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Zamenhof. 
the  founder  of  the  new  language; 
Almorip  O.  Caswell,  headmaster;  Mr- 
Harvey,  and  Dr.  Nowell,  of  i.hj  visitors. 
Among  the  audience  were  a  number  of 
Esperantists  from  the  Boston.  Everett 
and  Harvard   vlubs. 

The  Esperanto  Club,  which  has  twelve 
members,  was  started  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  EM  ward  K.  Harvey, 
sub-master  of  the  boy's  school,  one  of 
the  pioneer  Esperantists  In  America.  Its 
officers  are  William  Graham,  president; 
Joseph  Bartlett,  vice  president;  William 
McQueeney,  secretary,  and  Harold  Dem- 
lng, treasurer.  It  Is  of  special  interest 
and  signiftcance  that  the  boys  in  thia 
Perkins  Institution  Club  have  done  all 
their  work  In  Esperanto  as  a  diversion, 
In  addition  to  their  regular  work,  yet 
most  of  the  members  of  the  club  have 
earned  from  88  to  06  per  cent  month 
after   month   in   their   regular  studies. 

Mr.  Harvey  told  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
club  and  some  of  their  accomplishments. 
Heretofore,  there  has  been  no  textbook  or 
grammar  on  Esperanto,  and  no  dictionary 
written  In  American  Braille,  so  the  club  has 
compiled  and  printed  a  small  grammar  and 
done  some  work  on  a  dictionary.  Mr.  Har- 
vey has  printed  fifty  or  sixty  pagea  of  ea.sy 
reading,  all  In  American  Braille.  The  club 
has  also  made  some  translations  Into  TDs- 
peranto.  The  club  Is  Interesting  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  both  In  America  anil 
Europe,  and  several  of  the  members  ai;e  in 
correspondence  with  blind  students  In 'the 
schoo'is  of  Austria,  Germany.  France,  Spain. 
Russia.  Sweden  and  Malta.  The  rciicilon  on 
English  Is  most  excellent.  The  club  now 
requires  a  thorough  test  In  English  gram- 
mar of  all  applicants  for  new  membership. 

Dr.  Nowell,  perhaps  the  pioneer  Esperant- 
1st  in  Boston,  told  of  the  pleasure  the  studv 
of  Esperanto  had  given  him,  and  compli- 
mented the  club  on  Its  work. 


BARKB    DAILY   Tl>u:.^ 
I  :\I.\KCII  29.    H»Oj;,^ 

f  T.^f-  little  hodv  of 'fStrvr  Hc^inl  M»f- 
'  till  fpii  of  Mr.  and  jMrs.  Ciirtig  L.  Mnr- 
Itiii  was  iTooghl   here  on  Kiiiltir  of  WitX 

ir<'ft!;  fioni  Jloston.  H^-  iiss  Ijoen  in  a 
j  sfho&V  fnr  the  hlin-l  in  Boston.     Kuntral 

•K^ryipps  S'^i''!  Ui-lil  l''ri.-laT  aftpnioor.  Rev. 
j  j;  -'lUm  lUatniaia  aiu  aq  iii«  ifEpsanj,  qxaN 

''    I  -pUBI   dA)lBU  S|H  LUDJJ 

,    I  EJ3Uio3Aidii  or  injd[sq-  uaaq  san   uqAi   untu 

tl    SB    JSa.ttmjOU    W\\    J3A0    [[B    U.VMJUH    Sj    pUlI 

I       p[0  sjTjo.t  iqSie-^mSia  sj  anaan    Jit     'sjnoX 

.10J   pisop   uaaq,  oAijq  mpi  ^.lojaq   u]suoosiA\ 

I   "!  P3H13S  oiirti  uaiu.CJiuno.i  •s\\\   nv     nuoui; 

.     -sn39S  auouojjiiBoji   snoaicj    oiij    uj    opoqa! 

J  em  dn  ojjiii  Qx  UBiSa-wjoM  qiuju  aiti  3u|aq; 
'OtSt  U|  pauiBU  o.jTtid  oqi  j-e  pu«[  jo  uon^d^j 
-jojj^nb  •»  pasBqojnd  ^h  'UisuoosiAi  u| 
JopiDs  utt|aaAijo[.i  isopgo  aqj  aq  oi  poAOH 
-oq  s(  piayjaaa  jo  anSaa  uospiABcr  sjaq 

■oSpijq 
-uico  'looqos  iBOiaoioaq,!:,  iEdoos|da  oqj 
jB  jossdjojd  "a  a  '■ta'^IISH  'T  xbk  'aoh 
Aq  p3[iu  eq  11!"^  "BjaqoBaJd  ua^uaT  i^padB 
/q  psjdnoao  jou  ueq.tt  's.uu.op  qg  jo  i[dind 
oqi  aouasqu  sjn  Sujana  ■qi[Eaq  pajjiiduii 
s.uBuiJBaqg  -jpa  oj  3ui.\\o  .Cj-assooou  epcui 
s[  dijj  sjqx  snaaAi  ibjoase  puads  n|.w 
aq  aaoqii  'Su|UJOui  sjqj  'noiBiuBr  .loj^  pane's 
'u[Bid  EOjEtu-Br  'qMnqo  jBdoasidji  s.uqof 
'IS  JO  JopDj  'uauiji^aqs  -j^  jauumg  Aea 
MTJAV  UTJOiJaujv-qsiUBds  aq]  ui  uiH  ucnf  uug 
pun  .^auBO  la  JO  ani'eq  aqj  jb  paj  aq  qoiq.w 
"III  A  "JM  'luauijasH  puoaas  "O  Auudmoo  jo 
U|TndK)  jouijoj  xi  S|  pUB  s.iai3a.i.iijji  jo  jap.iQ' 
ouoqiuo  BjiaBntpEssBn;  oqi  jo  .laansuo.ti-jf.iBi 
-ojaas  q3]q  s[  pjcuooi  joCbim  -SujujAa  iSB] 
■.ta}saq3.ioci  'jea-us  tujtuaio  Eg  'ouioq  aiaqj 
IB  .^JBSJaAtuuB  Suippo.tt  jo.viis  j;aqi  poAJ.)S 
-qo  pauuoaT:  t  uqof  "ajuj:  puu  aofUM  | 
sasBo  iua]ttd  u|  ja.uod  anopuattiaj)  v 
mm  apiiiu  aouajos  iB^jjjjoaiD  jo  AjajsBui  sih 
'IJddxg  UI,'  s)  ai|  saouaps  i^jaAas  puB  s.^nuur 
-aq^Tiui  'yaSBuSuvi  ■sojeb-Bp  \\\  'auin  aq|; 
JO   uaiu    puai  AjapiAi  isom  9iu  Jo  ouo  buj 


TKe  J[],adJes'  Ifisiliag  (Lsmniitlee  raqaesl  iKe 
hoRor  sf  your  presence  at  a  receplioa  lo  be  given 
at  the  D^iadergarlea  for  the  Blind,  in  (Jamaica 
"plain,  corner  of  "Perkins  and  ©ay  streets,  on 
Dy^onday,  ^Ipril  23,  at  3  "P.  3/C.  The  ejcercises 
in  the  hall  will  begin  at  3.30  "p.  3/C. 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Oray,  l^iesident. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  Mrs.  George  A.  Draper.  Mrs.   George  H.  Monks. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.  Miss  Constance  G.  Lee.  Mrs.    E.  Preble  Motley. 

Miss  Ellen  Bullard.  Mrs.  Guy  Lowell.  Miss   Annie  N.  Ward. 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1906 
HAPPY    BLIND    CHILDREN 


Pleasing  Programme  for  the  Reception  at 
the  Kindergarten 


One  hundred  and  twenty  little  blind  ; 
children!  A  pitiful  picture  it  is,  and  yet  | 
the  first  thought,  that  it  is  too  sad  to  bear  i 
with  calmness,  gives  way  to  a  different  I 
one  as  the  boys  and  girls  go  through  a  [ 
programme  of  exercises  with  cheery  voices 
and  happy  faces. 

Michael  Anagnos,    who   is    sojourning    in 
Greece,     his     native     land,     was     greatly  1 
missed,    but    the   annual    reception    at    the  ! 
Kindergarten    for    the    Blind    w^as    an    in-  ! 
spiring  occasion   to   the   large   company    of 
friends   who   went    to   Jamaica   Plain,   yes- 
terday   afternoon.       Almorin     O.     Caswell, 
acting  director   during  the  absence   of  Mr.  i 
Anagnos,   presided  at  the  exerclsfes  in    the  | 
central     hall,     which     were     opened    by    a  ! 
kinder     symphony.      Some     of      the      "lit-  \ 
tlest"    tots   took    part   in   this   and   the   en- 
joyment    of    the    young     performers     was 
ioeautiful  to  behold.     Then  a  class  of  boys 
sang    a   chorus,    "Come    Away,"    and    Her- 
bert   Brownell    gave    a    piano    solo,     "The 
Robin's   Lullaby." 

A  group   of  small   lads  played  a  kinder- 
garten game   and   a    class   of   girls   sang   a 
chorus,    "Merry    Songsters";    Olln    Robert-  i 
son     recited   "What     I  Hear  in     April";     ai 
chorus    of    boys    sang    again    and    Loretta,  j 
Noonan,    a    dainty    little    maiden    with    a  ! 
clear,     true     soprano     voice,     sang     "Bye,  ! 
Baby,    Bye,"    and    "The    Bee's    Courtship." 
Margaret  Galvin,   one  of  the  youngest   pu- 
pils,   told    the    story    of    spring,     her    wee 
hands    filled     with     blossoms.      A    stirring 
chorus  by   the  entire   school,   called    "Wel- 
come  Spring,"   was   the   finale. 

Between  the  numbers.  Rev.  Samuel  Mc- 
Comb,  D.  D.,  curate  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
spoke  briefly.  Everyone,  he  said,  who 
has  a  heart  must  feel  ,  the  pathos  of 
these  sightless  .children.  But  there  is 
more  than  the  sense  of  affliction  that 
comes  to  mind  when  looking  at  such  a 
company,  he  went  on.  No  one  can  fall 
to  be  impressed  by  the  infinite  patience 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.s,  who 
have  overcome  mountains  of  obstacles. 
Such  a  scene  as  this  Is  a  positive  revela- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  one 
of  the  saddest  afflictions  known  to  hu- 
manity. 


After  all.  the  speaker  said,  the  secret  of 
happiness  does  not  lie  in  the  possession  of 
the  five  senses.  There  were  thousands  of 
children  in  the  city,  at  that  moment,  not 
half  as  happy  as  these.  The  bright  faces, 
although  sightless,  seem  to  be  proof  that 
happine.ss  lies  within.  Not  only  is  it  a  good 
thing,  to  come  to  such  a  place,  but  all 
frien^  of  the  school  should  take  children 
there  to  see  for  themselves  the  triumph 
over  serious  misfortune. 

To  the  eagerly  listening  children,  Mr. 
McComb  said  they  should  have  the  greatest 
gratitude  and  love  at  what  is  being  done 
for  them.  The  slncerest  affection  should 
be  shown  to  those  who  are  giving  their 
time,  their  strength  and  their  talents  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  unfortunate  ones. 
Even  though  deprived  of  sight,  God  has 
compensated  his  afflicted  with  skill  of  hand, 
powers  of  mind  and  increased  strength  of 
the  faculties.  "May  it  become  a  source  of 
comfort  and  strength,  said  the  speaker  in 
closing,  "that  God  has  laid  his  hand  on 
you  only  for  good." 

All  this  time  the  children  were  quiet  as 
could  be.  The  music,  which  they  dearly 
love,  was  applauded  with  zest,  and  their 
pathetic  little  faces,  turned  towards  those 
taking  part,  had  no  trace  of  discontent  nor 
restlessness.  Back  to  their  pleasant  class 
rooms  they  went  when  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, and  they  had  done  their  share  of 
the  entertainment   bravely. 

These  classrooms  are  fascinating  places. 
Stolid  and  indifferent  must  he  be  who  can 
watch  these  children  at  their  work  of 
learning  without  taking  to  himself  a  seri- 
ous lesson  of  patience  and  tenderness.  It 
is  not  only  in  their  studies  that  they  are 
interesting  in  their  development;  their 
changed  appearance  as  the  months  pass  by 
is  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  From 
groping  their  way  about  in  homes  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  many  of  them  have 
com§  to  have,  even  at  the  age  of  five, 
when  the  youngest  are  admitted,  a  help- 
lessly indifferent  expression  of  body,  as 
well  as  of  face.  Those  who  recall  Tommy 
Stringer  when  he  came  to  this  beautiful 
place,  more  sorely  afflicted  than  any  there 
now,  and  who  have  watched  his  re-crea- 
tion to  sturdy  young  manhood,  must  al- 
ways be  reminded  of  him  whQn  visiting 
the  boys'  classes.  If  he,  deaf  and  dumb,  as 
well  as  blind,  can,  by  infinite  patience  and 
love  be  brought  to  his  present  state,  the 
same  miracle  must  come  to  rhese  who  are 
only  sightless.  With  the  happy  gifts  of 
Froebel,  these  little  creatures  learn  quick- 
ly, and  the  days  pass  happily  as  they 
mount  from  one  stage  of  development  to 
another. 

Interesting  as  all  the  classes  are  to  an  oi}-! 


looker,  there  is  something  specially  at-  1 
tractive  about  the  method  of  teaching  ge- 
ography. Little  fingers  tracing  mountain 
range  or  winding  river,  picking  out  the 
AVest  Indies  or  Alaska  at  a  touch,  would 
put  to  blush  many  an  older  student  with 
perfect  vision.  Every  nook  and  corner  of 
these  cheerful  buildings  is  appealing  in  its 
radiation  of  happiness.  It  is  easy  to  feel 
as  the  visitor  ntroUs  from  one  house  to 
another,  or  about  the  grounds  where  the 
boys  and  girls  romp  in  freedom  between 
lessons,  the  gracious  benediction  of  the 
beautiful  woman  whose  last  words  In  this 
world  were:  "Take  care  of  the  little  blind 
children." 
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.  GLOBE    TICK 


To   the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution  : 

HE  graduating  exercises  of  this  School  will 
be  held  in  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday, 
June  5,  at  3  p.m.,  Hon.  Francis  Henry 
Appleton  presiding.  ^  You  are  most  cord- 
ially invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your  presence. 
The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  dress  circle,  and  first  and 
second  balconies  of  the  theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  corporation  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Fri- 
day, May  25.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written  requisi- 
tion. No  more  than  two  can  be  given  to  an  applicant. 
The  seats  will  be  positively  reserved  until  three  o'clock, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


_The  News. 

Saturday,  June  2,  1906. 

WORK  OF  BLJlio  PUPILS. 

From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  all 
who  attend  the  commen'^ement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  5,  at  3  o'clock,  will 
find  abundant  interest  in  the  features 
of  the  work  there  represented.  The 
little  people  wijl  be  especially    pleased 


by  the  songs  and  games  of  the    kinder- 
garten children,  illustrating   "Festival 
Days,"  and  by    the    waltz    which    the 
kinder  orchestra  will  play.   Others  may 
be  attracted  by  the  fine  orchestral  num- 
bers or  by  the  chorus  work,  while  some 
will  care  more    for  the    literary    exer- 
cises or  for  those  in  physical    training. 
The    program  is    well    diversified    and 
sure  to  meet    the    tastes    of    all.     Dr. 
William  T.  McElveen  will   speak   upon 
the  work  of  the    kindergarten    depart- 
ment, and  the  Hon.  Francis  H.    Apple- 
ton  will  present  diplomas  to   the   three 
graduates,  among  whom    is  Elizabeth 
Robin,  the  beautiful    deaf-blind    pupil. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  institu- 
tion in  South  Boston,  or  at    the    sales- 
room for  the  blind,383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1906 

ANOTHER  HELEN  KELLER 


THE   STORY   OF   WILLIE  ELIZABETH 
ROBIN 


On  Next  Tuesday  She  Graduates  from  the 
Perkins  Institution,  the  First  Blind  Deaf 
Mute  to  Finish  the  Course  There — Fifteen 
Years  in  Massachusetts,  Ten  in  the  Insti- 
tution— How  She  Was  Taught  and  How- 
She  Overcame  Some  of  the  Most  Obvious 
Obstacles  to  Her  Advancement — Her  Ad- 
mirable Personal  Traits 


BY   CLAIRE  M.    COBURN 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a  young  mother  with 
her  little  flaxen-liaired  daughter  travelled 
all  the  way  from  a  Texas  ranch  at  Throck- 
morton to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  little  girl  of  six  and 
a  half  years,  who  has  been  known  to  the 
public  for  years  as  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
had  completely  lost  her  senses  of  hearing 
and  sight  and,  in  consequence,  speech.  At 
eighteen  months  of  age  she  was  taken  slclt 
with  oerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Upon  her  re- 
covery from  the  disease,  the  child  returned 
to  a  silent  world  of  darkness.  On  Tuesday, 
June  5,  this  same  child,  grown  to  woman- 
hood, will  receiv?  her  diploma  as  the  first 
blind  deaf  mute  to  graduate  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  She  is  the 
youngest  In  her  class  of  three.  "Without 
the  loss  of  a  single  year,  she  has  completed 
the  high  school  course  of  work  for  the  blind, 
a  course  which  corresponds  very  closely  to 
the  average  public  school  work,  except  that 
less  stress  can  be  laid  on  foreign  languages, 
and  in  Elizabeth's  case  music  was  omitted. 

The  child  who  came  to  the  kindergarten, 
healthy  in  body  and  mind,  but  with  almost 
no  medium  of  expression  for  her  pent-up 
activity,  has  developed  into  a  tall,  well- 
built  young  woman,  singularly  like  any  other 
girl  with  all  her  senses.  She  is  pleasing  and 
winsome  in  appearance,  with  the  power  of 
articulation,  a  well-rounded  education,  a 
thousand  active  interests  and  fingers  trained 
to  accomplish  the  every-day  tasks  of  life. 
She  is  planning  to  return  to  her  large  fam- 
ily of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  Texas 
and  to  take  up  her  share  of  duties  and 
pleasures  among  them. 

After  all,  the  most  wonderful  thine:  about 
Elizabeth  Robin's  development  is  the  very 
fact  that  she  is  today  so  much  a  normal 
young  woman,  normal  in  her  tastes.  Inter- 
ests, mental  capacity  and  health.  When  you 
meet  her,  you  know  that  she  is  a  girl  of  fine 
Intelligence  and  strong  character,  but  after 
talking  with  her  and  watching  her  among 
her  friends,  your  final  impression  is  how 
mugh  like,  not  how.  unlike,  other  girls  of 
her  own  age  she  really  is.  She  has  always 
befn  surrounded  by  unusual  devotion  and 
wisdom.  She  inherited  a  strong  physique 
and  sterling  character  from  her  Swedish 
father  and  her  mother  who  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  but  her  own  remarkable  effort 
of  will  to  overcome  tremendous  obstacles, 
has  made  her  what  she  is  today.  In  com- 
parison with  others,  her  intellectual  attain- 
ments have  nev('r  been  brilliant.  But  what 
well  and  seeing  person  can  forget  the  pity 
and  .terror  of  blindness  alone,  long  enough 
to  judge  a  blind,  deaf  mute  by  an  intellect- 
ual standard  only !  That  she  has  never  fal- 
len behind  in  any  of  her  classes,  speaks  well 
for  her  vigor  of  mind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Perkins  In- 
stitution, founded  over  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  the  first  school  in  this  country  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  that  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  in  his  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  the  first  physician  in  the  world  to 
teach  successfully  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 
All  the  world  marvelled  at  the  progress  of 
Laura  Brldgman,  which,  at  the  time,  seemed 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  sum  total 
of  her  schooling,  however,  was  little  more 
than  Is  furnished  by  the  elementary  grade.s. 
To  those  doubting  physicians  and  scientists 


>of  Europe  who  considered  Laura  Bridgman's 
case  hopeless,  Elizabeth  Robin's  completion 
of  a  high  school  course  would  have  been 
equally  unbelievable.  Through  the  advice 
of  a  Harvard  student  who  was  travelling 
through  Texas,  Elizabeth's  mother  brought 
her  to  the  only  school  In  the  country  which 
had  established  a  precedent  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  blind.  The  Harvard  stu- 
dent recognized  that  Elizabeth's  condition 
was  similar  to  that  of  Helen  Keller  who 
spent  part  of  two  or  three  years  at  the 
school,  and  who  was  the  first  pupil  ever 
taught  articulation.  With  a  great  hope  In 
her  heart  that  the  little  daughter  might  be 
helped,  the  young  mother  did  not  need  to  be 
urged  to  hasten  to  the  North. 

When  Elizabeth  or  "Willie,"  as  she  was 
then  called,  arrived  at  Jamaica  Plain,  she 
had  but  two  definite  signs  for  communicating 
her  wants  to  the  outer  world.  The  pressing 
of  her  closed  hand  against  her  lips  was  a 
request  for  food  and  the  crossing  of  her 
arms  on  her  breast,  a  call  for  water.  Her 
tactile  sense  w>as  above  the  normal,  but  her 
voice  was  inarticulate.  Previous  to  her 
severe  illness,  she  was  an  unusually  bright 
and  active  baby.  Upon  her  return  to  health, 
In  spite  of  her  afflictions,  she  asserted  her 
natural  activity.  When  Mrs.  Robin  started 
back  to  TeXcis,  she  left  Willie  in  care  of  her 
special  teacher,  Miss  Effle  J.  Thayer. 

The  teacher's  first  problem  was  to  devise 
a  means  of  communication  between  herself 
and  her  pupil  by  using  the  tactile  sense  al- 
ready developed.  With  the  three  objects,  a 
fan,  hat  and  ring,  and  the  single  hand  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  the  teacher  began  her 
first  lesson.  By  repeatedly  placing  a  small 
basket  on  the  child's  head  like  a  hat,  spel- 
ling the  word  upon  the  palm  of  the  little 
girl's  hand,  then  removing  the  basket  and 
repeating  the  process,  Elizabeth  was  taught 
her  first  word.  After  nine  months  of  In- 
struction, she  had  a  vocabulary  of  more  than 
400  words  and  readily  understood  nearly 
every  remark  or  question  addressed  to  her. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  she  had  a  vocabu- 
lary of  3000  words.  As  soon  as  she  had 
learned  enough  words,  she  entered  the 
classes  of  the  kindergarten  with  the  other; 
children. 

The  next  step  was  to  utilize  her  sense  of 
touch  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  under- 
stand the  spoken  language.  By  placing  her 
hand  on  the  teacher's  mouth,  throat  and 
chest,  by  having  the  work  spoken,  also 
spelled  on  her  hand,  she  learned  that  all  the 
movements  of  the  face,  lips,  tongue  and  Jaw 
had  a  definite  meaning.  Gradually,  she 
learned  to  understand  what  was  said  to  her 
when  spoken  upon  her  ear,  against  her  face, 
or  upon  the  back  of  her  hand. 

During  these  early  years,  Elizabeth  was 
watched  with  much  interest  by  educators 
and  scientists.  Professors  and  students 
from  Clark  University  took  memory  tests 
and  made  other  experiments  of  use  In 
science.  But  for  some  years  now  she  has 
lived  very  quietly  at  the  school  where  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  her  as  uncon- 
scious and  unspoiled  as  possible.  She  has 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  earlier  years,  but 
the  slow  and  even  growth  of  a  more  mature 
age,  however  splendid  to  contemplate,  is  not 
I  as  spontaneously  attractive  a  study  as  the 
{  first  efforts  to  make  a  pretty  and  lovable 
child  see,  hear  and  speak- 

During  her  ten  years  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution EJlizabeth  has  been  under  the  direct 
care  of  her  special  teacher,  Miss  Vina  C. 
Badger,  whose  devotion  has  been  complete 
and  whose  judgment  has  been  sound  and 
wise.  She  has  accompanied  Elizabeth  into 
all  her  classes,  except  manual  training. 

The  .same  courses  which  have  been  given 
to  the  other  blind  puplis  have  been  Inter- 
preted for  Elizabeth  through  her  teacher, 
who  has  also  been  her  frequent  companion 
on  many  outings,  at  church  services  and 
at  lectures.  The  effort  at  Perkins' Institution 
has  been  to  educate  Elizabeth  on  as  broad 
a  foundation  as  possible.  She  entered  the 
Institution  from  the  kindergarten  at  about 
the  fifth  grade.  As  no  precedent  for  in- 
structing a  deaf  and  blind  mute  was  known 
beyond  the  elementary  grades,  the  normal 
child  with  all  her  senses,  was  the  only  model 
from  which  to  work. 

To  be  explicit,  besides  the  kindergarten 
and  grammar  school  work,  Elizabeth  has 
completed  the  following  high  school  courses: 
American  literature,  English  literature  (two 
years),  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  one  each 
in  ancient,  American  and  English  history, 
typewriting  (three  year.s),  Latin  (two  years), 


English  composition,  manual  training.     FivSS, 
times   a  week   for   a  given   period,    she   has 
liad   read  to   her  or   has   read   herself   some 
of  the  best  old  novels  and  latest  stories. 

Elizabeth  has  always  had  a  healthy,  eager 
interest  in  the  world  about  her,  but  she  has 
never  shown  the  scholar's  desire  for  knowl- 
edge in  itself.  Her  desire  for  learning  had 
1  to  be  created.  The  little  girl's  wandering 
attention  caused  her  teacher  many  laborious, 
patient  hours  of  training  before  it  was  ! 
,  brought  under  control.  Her  memory  sadly 
needed  strengthening  and  her  powers  of 
reasoning  unfolded  slowly.  During  the  last 
two  years,  her  ability  to  reason  has  devel- 
oped in  a  most  gratifying  fashion.  Most 
deaf  mutes  have  great  difllculty  with  mathe- 
matics, for  through  lack  of  language,  they 
have  difficulty  in  thinking  abstractly,  but 
Elizabeth  has  done  well  in  both  algebra  and 
geometry  and  proven  especially  apt  In  apply- 
ing the  principles  learned  in  physics  to 
actual  problems.  To  cover  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  fast  as  her  companions,  for 
years,  she  has  required  an  extra  hour  of 
study  each  day  with  her  special  teacher. 

Her  courses  in  manual  training  have  been 
very  complete,  including  lessons  in  knitting, 
crocheting,  sloyd  and  plain  sewing  of  all 
kinds.  This  spring  she  has  been  wearing  a 
neatly  made  shirt  waist  which  she  drafted, 
cut  and  sewed  !  How  many  high  school  girls 
in  full  possession  of  their  senses  could  make 
a  better  showing?  Just  here,  one  might  add 
that  she  undertakes  her  share  of  domestic 
work  at  the  school  with  the  other  girls,  cares 
for  her  own  room,  helps  wipe  the  dishes  and 
dust  the  corridors. 

Her  splendid  physical  health  is  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  shattered  vitality  of  many 
blind  deaf  mutes.  Though  her  fine  physique 
is  inherited,  the  regular  life  of  the  school, 
dally  practice  of  an  hour  in  the  gymnasium 
and  at  least  an  hour  of  out-of-door  exercise 
every  day,  have  undoubtedly  a  share  in  the 
good  results.  Long  tramps  in  the  country 
arc  her  joy  and  if  she  gets  tired,  she  will 
never  admit  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
dancing  is  her  special  delight  and  with  a 
good  leader,  whose  motions  she  can  follow, 
she  is  a  very  fair  dancer. 

No  finer  outcome  of  the  girl's  life  in  the 
.school,  Is  more  obvious  than  her  loyal  deTO- 
tion  to  her  home  people  in  Texas,  ever  since 
.she  came  to  the  North.  She  has  made  sev- 
eral memorable  visits  to  her  old  home  and 
receives  a  letter  in  Braille  /rom  some  mem- 
))er  of  her  family  every  week.  Throughout 
her  course,  her  instructors  have  made  a 
definite  effort  to  shape  her  training  so  that 
she  would  be  fitted  to  take  her  place  as  a 
member  of  her  large  and  devoted  family. 

Passing  over  her  psychological  develop- 
ment and  her  character  growth,  as  a  girl 
among  girls,  Elizabeth  is  a  young  person  of 
much  charm,  dignified  in  her  bearing,  mod- 
est, i-eserved.  self-l-eliant,  yet  withal,  full  of 
fun  and  good  spirits.  She  is  distinctly  a 
per.son  of  action  with  real  social  instinct, 
grace  and  tact.  In  fact,  she  is  never  happier 
than  when  she  is  planning  some  festivity  for 
tier  friends.  As  far  as  possible  she  has 
^been  given  her  personal  freedom,  urged  to 
"choose  her  own  friends,  and  make  her  own 
decisions  and  plans  for  work  and  pleasure. 
During  the  last  few  days,  she  has  been  quite 
in  her  element  arranging  the  details  of  pic- 
nics and  parties  for  some  guests  who  staid  at 
the  school.  She  is  a  most  economical  young 
woman  and  executive  as  far  as  her  limita- 
tions will  permit.  The  other  girls  at  the 
school  are  much  attached  to  her  and  always 
ready  to  help  her  carry  out  her  plans.  They 
have  invited  her  to  join  their  clubs  and 
secret  societies  and  she  has  even  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  one  of  the  societies. 

During  more  recent  years,  she  has  taken 
a  larger  Interest  In  the  big  outside  world 
and  even  contributed  her  share  to  the  San 
Francisco  relief  fund.  From  time  to  time, 
she  has  met  interesting  foreigners  from 
other  lands  and  has  made  many  friends. 
Ever  since  her  arrival  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  her  most  devoted  friends  have 
been  Mr.  A.  T.  Whiting,  formerly  a  pollca 
commissioner,  and  Mrs.  Whiting.  In  their 
home,  Elizabeth  has  spent  many  happy  va- 
cations and  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
ing was  almost  the  first  grief  to  come  Into 
the   girl's  life. 

Today,  Elizabeth  is  not  yet  twenty-two 
yea,r3  of  age,  but  she  has  well  proven  her 
mettle.  Through  her  Indomitable  efforts, 
under  tender  and  wise  guidance,  .she  has 
escaped  the  unknowable  terrors  of  darkness 
and  perpetual  silence.  Her  development 
should  bring  new  hope  and  courage  to  those 
who  are  Bimllarly  aflllcted  and  to  all  those 
who  are  most  deeply  concerned  In  the  prob- 
lems of  how  best  to  help  the  blind  and  deaf 
to  help  themselves. 


I  RIVAL  OF  HTOl  KELLER  I 
GRADUATED  BY  PERKINS  INSTITUTE 
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ELIZABETH  ROBIN,  ' 

Talented    blind   girl    who    was   graduated  yesterday  from   the  Perkins  Institute 


Miss  Robin  Will  Devote  Life 
tO'  Betterment  of  Her 
Kind  in  Texas  and  in 
Doing  Good. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  wore  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  13oston  Theater. 
Francis  Henry  Appleton  presided,  and 
in  opening  the  txeroises  appealed  to  tlie 
public  for  assistance  in  an  enterprise 
which   has   such   a  ndble   objfect. 

Mr.  Appleton  presented  the  Rev.  AVll- 
liam  T.  McEIveen,  Ph.D.,  who  told  of 
the  aim  and  work  of  the  kindergarten 
classes.  He  explained  that  the  teacher^' 
aimed  to  train  tlie  children  in  body  and 
mind,  and  bring  them  up  according  to 
their  natural   inclination. 

In  Physical  Culture. 

The  children  -.'f  the  kindergarten  re- 
hearsed games  :ind  songs  of  the  school 
room  in  a  bright,  cheerful  way,  which 
spoke  volumes  of  praise  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers.  Classes  .)f  the  older  girls 
and  boys  gave  "-emarKably  clever  exhi- 
bitions of  physical  culture  and  military 
drill,  as  well  as  experiments  showing  a 
good  training  in  phy:siolcgy  and  physws. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
.which  was  composed  of  three  young  la- 
dies, showed  experiments  illustrating 
well  the  elementary  principles  of  phys- 
ical energy  and  its  transformations.  The 
graduates,  have  received  diplomas  for 
a  cour.se  of  studies  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  Boston  high  schools  and  includ- 
tag  manual   training.  l 


To  Study  Music. 

Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross  is  a  Providence 
girl,  and  intends  to  seek  additional  edu- 
cation. Miss  Ellen  Jane  Smith  is  from 
Whitman,  Mass,  She  has  graduated 
after  overcoming  many  difficulties  and 
intends  to  devote  considerable  of  lier 
future  time  to  the  study  of  music,  of 
which  she  is  a  promising  student. 

W.  Elizabeth  Robin,  whose  home^  is 
in  Texas,  Is  blind  and  a  deaf  mute,  bhe 
is  a  rival  of  Helen  Keller  in  personality 
and  intellect  and  a  remarkably  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  girl  of  average 
height  and  good  physique.  She  came  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain  when  6  years  old,  after 
having  lost  her  sight  and  hearing 
through  sickness.  Her  advance  has  been 
most  remarkable,  and  she  is  today,  a 
girl  of  :!1,  of  great  intelligence,  a  very 
pleasing  disposition  and  a  generous, 
(sympathetic  nature.  During  her  ten 
years  at  the  P/ferkins  Institute  Miss 
Robin  has  been  under  the  instruction 
of  Mis  Vina  C.  Badger.  Elizabeth  in- 
tends to  return  home  to  take  up  do- 
mestic life  and  devote  her  energies  to 
betterment  of  her  own  people  and  do  as 
much  good  in  the  world  as  possible. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    6,    1905 

ELIZABETH  ROBIN  A  GRADUATE 


Blind  and  Deaf  Girl  the  Central  Figure  in 
the  Annual  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution 


Elizaheth  Robin,  whom  the  world  calls 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  been  graduated 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind.  For  fifteen 
years  this  girl  has  been  tenderly  cared  for 
by  wise  and  loving  teachers,  and  yester- 
day afternoon  she,  with  two  others,  Ida 
Amelia  Cross  and  Ellen  Jane  Smith,  re- 
ceived a  diploma  showing  that  the  full  high 
school  course  ha4  been  completed. 

The  exercises  took  place  In  the  Boston 
Theatre,  which  was  thronged  with  an 
eagerly  interested  company  which  listened 
to  the  various  numbers  arranged  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  actual  school  work  carried 
on  in  this  institution,  which  is  a  monument 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  and  the  greatest  possi- 
ble credit  to  the  entire  country  as  well  as 
this  particular  city. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  travellfng  abroad  for  rest, 
left  an  able  substitute  in  Mr.  Caswell,  and 
he  arranged  all  the  details  for  the  after- 
noon. Hon.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  presided, 
spoke  a  word  of  appreciation  for  what  the 
good  friends  of  the  sohoof^  have  done  for 
It,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  new  ones 
to  help  carry  on  its  enormous  expense. 

The  programme,  opened  with  an  orches- 
tral selection,  the  first  movement  of 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  D.  Then,  while  four 
of  the  smallest  children  were  giving  illus- 
trations of  their  work  In  clay  modelling. 
Rev.  William  T.  McEIveen,  Ph.  D.,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  the  kindergarten, 

"As  the  programme  Intimates,"  said 
he,"  "I  'm  a  preacher.  Because  I  am 
a  preacher  1  '11  feel  more  comfortable 
If  at  the  beginning  of  this  address  I 
announce  a  text.  But  don't  you  be 
uncomfortable  for  I  am  not  going  to 
preach  a  sermon.  There  is  this  difference 
between  a  sermon  and  an  address:  a  ser- 
mon ought  to  move  along  with  something 
of  the  stateliness  of  a  Roman  chariot ;  an 
address  may  have  something  of  the  freedom 
and  gayety  of  an  Irish  Jaunting  car.  I  an- 
nounce this  text  because  it  expresses  all 
that  I  desir^  to  say ;  it  states  tersely  and 
yet  fully  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
holy  art  of  kindergartening.  This  is  the 
text :  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  lie  should 
go."  Though  that  proverb  was  written  cen- 
turies ago  it  is  still  abreast  of  the  best 
theories  of  our  time  on  child  culture.  Note 
that  the  ancient  wise  man  uses  the  word 
"train"  rather  than  the  word  "teach." 
Train  Is  a  larger  word  than  the  word  teach. 
To  teach  is  to  feed  the  mind — to  train  is 
to  feed  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Teaching 
gives  information,  training  gives  skill  and 
strength,  it  unfolds  capacities,  develops 
faculties,  shapes  habits  and  makes  charac- 
ter. Teaching  has  to  do  with  the  intellectual 
side  of  the  child's  nature ;  training  has  to 
do  with  the  child  in  his  entirety,  it  aims  to 
unfold  every  possibility  and  purposes  to 
cover  every  phase  of  the  child's  life.  The 
child  has  otuer  organs  of  knowledge  than 
the  Intellect.  It  has  other  faculties  of  know- 
ing besides  the  brain. 

The  true  kindergartner  would  open 
the  eyes  not  only  of  the  understand- 
ing, but  the  heart.  She  would  awak- 
en the  sleeping  Eesthetic  sense,  aye, 
she  would  make  active  the  deeper  sense  by 
which  the  unseen  eternal  is  perceived.  A 
babe  is  a  bud  with  all  Its  petals  yet  un- 
opened— the  kindergartner  would,  like  the 
glad  sunshine,  kiss  every  petal  into  wider- 
open  beauty  and  loveliness.  Training  is  her 
task,  and  training  "while  it  Includes  teach- 
ing, is  a  deeper,  broader,  finer  task  than 
teaching.  Education  is  not  simply  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  It  Is  not  cramming  the 
child's  mind  with  an  encyclopsedia  of  facts. 
Educating  is  not  informing  the  mind,  it  Is 
forming  the  'child;  and  kindergartening  is 
forming  the  child  at  his  most  formative 
period.  It  is  the  child  coming  Into  the 
possession  of  more  and  better  life  by  the 
deepening  and  broadening  of  his  heart, 
mind  and  spirit.  It  is  the  enrichment  of 
the  entire  personality;  the  unfolding   from 


lit  ' 


within  of  every  latent  energy;  ever; 
quality  hitherto  dormant,  coming  to  fruit 
and  flower.  It  Is  the  proportionate  cult- 
ure of  all  the  powers,  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  It  Is  the 
life  constantly  becoming  fuller,  freer,  richer 
and  more  radiant.     It  Is  more  abundant  life.   \ 

And  klndergartening  Is  helping  the  child 
to  begin  to  discern  and  realize  all  of  life's 
higher  and  finer  possibilities;  It  Is  train- 
ing the  child  to  live  deeply,  grow  finely,  so 
that  In  manhood  he  wiH  produce  greatly.  It 
is  not  adorning, the  child's  nature  with  a 
»w  superficial  accomplishmpnt? ;  It  Is 
bringing  the  child  Into  possession  of  a  kind 
heart,  a  firm  will,  an  active  imagination,  a 
strong  reason  and  a  large  faith  in  and  a 
deep  love  for  God  and  man.  The  true  kin- 
dergartner  makes  the  child  a  discoverer  of 
truth  instead  of  Informing  him  of  facts.  She 
draws  him  out  rather  than  pours  knowledge 
into  his  brain.  She.  leads  and  never  drives. 
She  harmoniously  develops  rather  than  in- 
structs. She  lives  with  the  child  and  not 
heyond   him." 

A  pretty  song,  with  plenty  of  action, 
such  as  they  love,  was  then  given  by  tho 
kindergarten  children,  which  described 
some  of  the  festival  days  celebrated  there, 
Including  Froebel's  birthday.  Then  there 
was  a  waltz  by  the  Kinder  Orchestra  and 
an  exercise  in  physics  by  the  three  grad- 
uates. This  was  the  first  glimpse  the  audi- 
ence had  had  of  the  young  woman  whoso 
development  has  been  watched  ever  since 
the  day  she  came  from  Texas  with  only 
two  signs  to  express  her  wants.  Yesterday 
she  stood  on  the  stage,  a  tall,  graceful, 
well-poised  young  woman  and  showed 
how  she  could  run  a  seam  on  a  sewins; 
machine  and  afterwards  work  it  with  elec- 
tric power.  These  processes  were  ex- 
plained by  her  expressive  fingers  and  ;ts 
they  "talked"  on  thsse  illustrations  of  "En- 
ergy" into  the  palm  of  her  teacher.  Miss 
Vlda  C.  Badger  spoke  them.  Unconscious 
01"  the  hundreds  of  eyes  that  watched  every 
movement,  intent  upon  the  lesson,  she  was 
a  picture  to  be  remembered.  Her  class- 
mates, too,  are  erect  and  graceful  and  their 
parts  were  admirably  taken. 

There  was  a  chorus  by  the  girls,  a  splen- 
did military  drill  by  the  older  boys;  gym- 
nastics by  a  group  of  younger  girls  and  an 
exercise  in  physiology  illustrating  the  func- 
tions of  the  jaw  and  heart  by  boys  of  the 
eighth  class. 

Then  Mr.  Appleton  presented  the  grad- 
uates with  diplomas,  after  which  they  rs- 
celved  many  beautiful  flo'W'^rs  from  friends. 
This  was  the  most  pathetic  moment  of  the 
entire  programmft— these  three  beautiful 
j'oung  women  bearing  the  lovely  things  In 
their  arms  which  their  eyes  could  not  be- 
hold! Their  sensitive  hands  feel  their 
beauty  and  quickly  Elizabeth  asked  Miss 
Badger  from  whom  hers  came.  The  cards 
were  found  and  the  names  read  into  her 
palm  while  her  face  beamed  with  smiles. 

The  closing  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  march  from  Mendelssohn's  "Atha- 
11c"  played  with  fine  expression  by  the  or- 
chestra composed  of  boys  and  girls. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  of  those  in 
charge  as  to  Miss  Robin's  future.  She 
will  go  back  to  Texas  and  take  her  place 
with  the  other  children  of  the  family  in 
the  home.  Any  father  and  mother  might  be 
proud  to  welcome  such  a  daughter.  She  Is 
thoroughly  capable,  can  do  many  house- 
hold duties,  always  with  great  care;  can 
sew  and  mend,  cut  and  make  many  of  her 
own  clothes,  including  shirt  waists,  and  Is 
an  export  on  tlie  typewriter.  The  loyalty 
of  her  character  is  well  shown  in  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  she  anticipates  her  return 
to  help  In  the   home. 

Miss  Cross  is  a  Providence  girl,  and  In- 
tends to  seek  additional  education.  Miss 
Smith  is  from  Whitman.  She  plans  to 
devote  herself  to  the  study  of  music  In 
which   she   is   already   proficient. 

Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe,  whose  oldest 
daughter,  Julia  Anagnos,  did  much  to  es- 
tablish the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
was  an  interested  witness  of  the  wonder- 
fully varied  programme.  Mrs.  Robin  was 
also  in  the  audience.  The  two  schools  were 
represented  by  nearly  three  hundred  in  the 
appealing  group  on  the  stage. 


DIPLOMAS  FOR  BLIND  PUPILS 


Perkins  Institution  Children  Give  Exh 
tions  of  Tlieir  Work. 


IDA    AMELIA    CROSS    WILLIE,    ELIZABETH    ROBIN, 
ELLEN    JANE    SMITH. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  In  the  Boston  thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon  were  witnessed 


tion.  She  is  an  expert  typewriter' and 
on  the  machine  can  surpass  many  who 
are  blessed  with  all  their  senses.  Her 
affliction  has  not  made  her  morbid;  on 
the   contrary   she   is   distinctly   a  young 


by  an  audience  that  filled  the  big  play-  1  f^^\  of  action  with  real  social  instincts. 


house.    The  300  pupils  on  the  stage  were 
I  all  deprived   of  sight,   and  many   were 
unable  to  hear  or  speak. 

Much  interest  was  centered  on  the 
graduates,  three  beautiful  young  girls, 
who    gave    an    exercise    in    physics,    11- 


tact  and  grace. 

Gen  Francis  H.  Appleton  presided  and 
after  the  opening  music  introduced  Rev 
William  T.  McElveen,  who  gave  an  elo- 
quent address  on  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, speaking  in  pathetic  language 
of  the  efforts  which  liave  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  children  to  become  a  part 


lustrating    the    power    of    energy    and  of  the  outside  world,  to  make  them  cap 

demonstrating  a  few  of  its  transforma-  able  of  earnmg  their  own  livelihood. 

tions.     As   they    stood    before    the   foot-  While   Dr   McElveen    was   speaking   a 

light   in  their  dainty  white  gowns  they  clas.s   of   tiny   boys   and   girls   from   the 

made  a  beautiful  group  and  when  they  kindergarten    were     employed    In    clay 

returned  to  their  seats  they  were  given  modeling. 

prolonged  applause.  They  were  Ida  Gen  Appleton  referred  to  the  absence 
Amelia  Cross,  Ellen  Jane  Smith  and  of  Mr  M.  Anagnos.  and  spoke  of  the 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  need  of  more  fvrd.s  to  continue  this 
The  first  two  have  the  faculties  of  work  of  mercv.  The  funds  have  been 
hearing  and  speech,  but  Miss  Robin,  or;  carefully  guarded.  V,;e  investments  man- 
Willie    Robin,    as    she    is    affectionately  aged    with     prudence,     but    it    is    with 


called  by  her  friends,  can  neither  hear 
,  see,    or    speak.     Her    splendid    physical 
!  health,  however,  is  a  happy  contrast  tg 
j  the    shattered    vitality    of    many    deaJ 
I  mutes.    She  comes  from  Texas,  and  has 
1  passer    through    all    the    grades    at    tne 
school     from     the     kindergarten.      Her 
courses    in   manual   training   have   beeii 
very     complete,     including     lessons     In 
knitting,    crochetting,    sloyd.    and    plam 
sewing    of    all    kinds.      She    has    com- 
pleted the  following  high  school  courses; 
1  American  literature,   English  literature, 
algebra,     geometry,     pliysics,     ancient, 
American    and    English    history,    type 
writing.    Latin    and    English    composi-" 


great  oifHculty  that  the  revenue  Is 
made  to  cover  tho  expenses. 

Exercises  and  music  by  the  kinder- 
garten children  and  a  chorus  by  21 
girls  coiiclniled  the  first  part.  Then 
came  a  military  drill  by  the  hoys  and 
e-lucational  gymnastics  by  the  girls,  and 
an  exercise  in  physiology  by  boys  or 
the  eighth  grade.        ,  ^,  ,  .       _, 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Gen 
Appleton  was  the  occasion  for  tre- 
mendous applaiise.  Mrs  Julia  W^ard 
Howe,  who  has  alwnys  been  such  a 
good  friend  to  the  blind,  was  an  In- 
terested spectator  In  one  of  the  boxes. 


to^ 
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!  BLIND    CHILDREN    AT   THE    BOS'Tm    THEATRE 


Graduation  exercises  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  unusually  inter- 
esting ,owing  to  the  presence  in  the  class  of  the  first  Hind  girl,  who  is  also  deaf  and  dumi,  ever  graduated 
here.  * 


V)NA  C.  -BAKGET*  TALKING  WITH 
WJLLTE  ■ROBIN.  WHO  CANNOT  atX. 
art  HEATC 


\ 


POliLOWlNS-  THE  TLA* 


A 


Mi  EXXX8CME  lKTaY«J<iS-anA-DUATlNG  CliAS* 


If  they  could  see,  except  that  they  had 
to  be  assisted  to  their  places  and  back  to 
their  seats.  The  Hon.  PYancls  H.  Apple- 
ton  presided  in  the  absence  of  Supt. 
Anagrnos. 

The    Rev.    W.    T.    McElveen,    Ph.    D., 


L 


Presence  of  Miss  Robin  Adds 
Interest  to  Perl<ins  Grad- 
uating Exercises, 


More  than  usual  Interest  was  shown 
in  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Per- 
Itlns  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Boston  Theatre.  Among  the  grad- 
uates were  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  now  a 
■pretty  girl  of  21,  a  blind  mute,  the  first 
of  such  graduated  from  any  school  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  There  was 
much  interest  in  the  programme,  which 
the  pupils  carried  out  almost  as  well  as 


spoke  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
taking  as  a  text  the  words  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should, go,"  and  then 
showed  the  difference  between  training 
and  teaching  in  relation  to  children  and 
to  kindergarteners.  I 

The  first  part  of  the  programme,  after 
the  opening  number  by  the  school  orches-  I 
(._„  — „  Kv  fy,p  children  of  the  kinder- I, 
chestra.  An  exercise  in  physics  followed. 
It  was  on  energy,  a  few  of  its  transfor- 
mations illustrated,  by  girls  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  Ida  Amelia  Cross,  Ellen  Jane 
Smith  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  The 
latter  used  a  sewing  machine  and  ex- 
plained, with  the  aid  of  her  teacher.  Miss 
Vina  C.  Badger,  the  manner  in  which 
energy  was  transformed  from  a  battery 
on  one  table  to  the  treadle  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  girls'  chorus  sang  "Summer 
Fancies,"  and  part  second  included  a 
military  drill  by  a  class  of  boys,  educa- 
tional gymnastics  by  a  class  of  girls,  an 
exercise  in  physiology  by  boys  of '  the 
eighth  class,  presentation  of  diplomas  to 
the  three  graduates,  by  the  Hon.  Francis 
Henry  Appleton,  and  the  march  from 
"Athalle"  by  the  orchestra. 


i: 
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BLIND  GIRL 
RAN  MACHINE 


The  marvellous  results  attained  by  the 
women  who  train  the  minds  of  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  were  demonstrated  to  an 
audience    that   filled    the     Boston     Thea- 

I  tVe  yesterday  afternoon. 

They  isaw  Miss  Vina  Badger,  a  teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
lead  Miss  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who 
has  been  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  since  she 
was  18  months  old,  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  where  she  threaded  a  needle  In  a 
sewing  machine  and  then  operated  It  as 
If  she  was  possessed  of  all  her  facul- 
ties. Afterwards,  by  sign  language 
translated  by  her  teacher.  Miss  Robin 
explained  a  few  of  the  energy  trans- 
formations on  the  machine,  also  using 
a  small   battery  to  explain   the  chemical 

'  and  electrical  energy. 

The  audience  marvelled  at  the  girl's 
explanation  and  the  deftness  with  which 
ishe  handled  the  machine.  In  fact  It 
was   a  day   of   surprises   to   most   of  the 

.audience  who  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  tiniest 
tots  in  the  kindergarten  from  Day  street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  branch  to  the  advanced 
students  in  the  Soiith  Boston  school,  did 
their  part  to  make  it  a  very  Interesting 
afternoon.  The  children,  themselves,  were 
as  happy  as  larks  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  affair  as  much  as  the  audience. 

Miss  Robin,  Miss  Ida  Amelia  Cross 
and  Miss  Ellen  Jane  Smith  were  the 
three  to  receive  diplomas,  which  were 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,    who    also    presided.    The    pro- 

j  gramme  consisted  of  seven  numbers  and 

I  proved  to  be  highly  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY   4,   1906. 


MICHAEL  ANACa^OS  OF 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 
EUMORED  DEAD  ABROAD 


The    message,    which   was    in    French. 
^  arrived  here  about  4  o'clock.  It  said  that, 
Michael    Anagnos   of   Boston   was   dead 
In    Giurgevo,    Koumanla.    and    asked    if 
anything  had  been  left  to  Greek  chari- 
ties.     The    Greek    consul    knew    of    no 
other  of  that  name  In  Boston  than  the 
head    of    the    Perkins    Institution,    and 
,  none  other  appear?  in  the  Boston  Dlrec- 
!  tory.      Neither    did    the    Greek    colony 
i  know  of   any  other   of   that  name,    and 
they   concluded   tliat  it   was   their  emi- 
j  nent  countryman. 

Mr.  Wallace  Pierce,  one  of  the  closest 
friends  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  was  among  the 
first  notified,  and  he  declined  to  be- 
lieve it  was  his  friend  because  of  the 
circumstances  attending  his  trip  abroad. 
At  the  institution  the  officers  were 
i  equally  sceptical,  and  at  a  late  hour  last 
!  night  refused  to  think  it  was  their  chief, 
pending  confirmation. 
At  Newport  Mrs.  Howe  had  received 


a 


}) 


S  D[AD " 

Friends  of  Head  of  Perkins 

Institution  Doubt  News  of 

Deatli  in  Roumania, 


The  death  of  Michael  Anagnos.  head 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  perhaps 
the  best  known  educator  of  the  blind 
in  the  world,  is  announced  in  a  dable 
message  from  the  Greek  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  the  acting  Boston 
consul,  Thomas  F.  ^Maguire,  received 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  which  his 
friends  in  Boston  refuse  to  believe  until, 
it  is  confirmed  by  further  messages 
from  Athens  and  from  his  bankers,  the 
Barings  In  London,  which  were  asked 
for  yesterday  and  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  Boston  this  morning. 

The  hope  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos is  ba,sed  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
gore  tr.    I  ,  ^  ,.  17  last  t«^ 

visit  an  name  whiy 

bad  written  prior  to  tho  Boston  teach- 
er's.departure  that  he  was  near  to  death 
and' only  hoped  to  hold  out  until  he  saw 
his  nephew  once  more. 


Wrote  for  NewspapCTST' 

The  latter  occupation  brought  him  in 
touch  with  a  profession  that  prevented 
the  realization  of  his  ambition.  After 
his  graduation  he  spent  three  'years  In 
the  law  course  and  then  became  a 
feuilletonist.  He  wrote  for  thfe  news- 
papers criticisms  in  philosophy  and  es- 
says on  the  classic  Greek  poets,  but, 
this  field  not  proving  wide  enough,  he 
soon  wrote  political  essays  and  '  did 
translation  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
first  page  of  Greek  papers. 

In  1S61  the  first  Athenian  daily  news- 
paper was  started  under  the  name  of 
•'Ho  Ethnophylax"  (The  National 
Guard),  and  the  young  man  of  24  was 
appointed  its  editor-in-chief.  The  paper 
was  started  as  a  radical  journal  to  ad- 
vocate popular  rights  against  the  en- 
croachments of  King  Otho  of  unrevered 
memory,  and  the  son  of  Anagnos  took 
up  his  responsibility  with  the  ardor  of 
youth.  Twice  he  was  taken  from  his 
editorial  chair  to  prison  for  his  oppo- 
sition to   the  king. 

Took  Part  in  Revolution. 

There  followed  for  the  young  man  a 
period  of  greater  personal  activity.  In 
1862  occurred  the  revolution  that  de- 
posed Otho  and  placed  the  present  King 
George  upon  the  throne  in  Athens.  The 
young  man  engaged  himself  in  the  u^j)- 
rising.  though  he  afterwards  expressed 
his  regret  at  his  participation,  and  after 
the  King's  accession  in  October  of  the 
following  year,  the  "National  Guard" 
was  permitted  to  resume  its  libei>al  pol- 
icy without  hindrance. 

In  1866  the  Cretans  set  up  a  revolution 
to  free  themselves  from  Turkey.  Their 
desires  then  were  mucn  the  same  as 
now,  chiefly  annexation  to  Greece,  and 
the  son  of  Anagnos  enlisted  his  pen  in 
behalf  of  their  propaganda.  His  associ- 
ates on  the  National  Guard  demurred, 
and  the  editor-in-chief  resigned. 

It  was  the  decisive  step  in   the  man's 
life.   He  was  nearly  30  when  Dr.  Samuel 
G.   Howe,    husband   of  Mrs.   Julia   Ward 
Howe,    arrived    in    Athens    in    1867   with 
assistance    for    the    Cretan    refugees    in 
Athens    who    had    lost    their    all.      '"■- 
opmeriLH,  an.cuu<»i>^c  "i^"j.  — —   Howe   had   $36,000   for   disbursemen 
Olvmnic     games     which    were     held    in  he  desired  aid  in  the  work    ,  The  son  of 
uiyiiipj<-     fea,ii.co       .,         ,   -^  ,    „„  Anagnos    attitude  was  weir  known  and 

Athens  during  April  and  May,  ana  an .  jj  ^^^  jg  j^jj^  ^j^^j.  ^^^^  director  of  the 
extended  visit  to  relatives  in  Epirus,  the  Perkins  Institute  was  directed  as  oni 
northern  province  of  Greece  under  Turk-  capable  of  rendering  assistance.  He  be- 
ish  control,  and  in  Giurgevo,  Roumania.  came  Dr.  Howe's  private  secretary, 
Michael  Anagnos,  or  Anagnostopoulos,  proved  himself  invaluable  in  yie  work 
according  to  the  Greek  patronymic,  has  and  assumed  coniplete  Charge  of  it  fnf 
been  for  many  years  perhaps  the  great- -^^,^^^^j^g  ^^^^^  j-,r.  Howe  was  in 
est  benefactor  of  the  blind  m  this  lat-  g^jtzerland. 
ter   a^e   of   widespread   altruism   for   all  owii^.erianu. 

ifflictid   cla^ses^  "^Thirty   years   ago   he  As  Dr.  Howe's  Secretary. 

became  the   directing   head   of  the  Per-  ^^^^    Bostonian's    return    he    urged, 

!^rirthosl'\t^eSi°e^ca';^l'sKdePdrahis  secretary  to  accompany  him  to 
remarkable  extent  the  Held  of  useful-  America  to  learn  the  language  and  man- 
ness  and  pleasure  open  to  those  bereft  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  country  so  as  to  be  of 
°  h1°  U'  was  who  gave  the  sightless  greater  service  to  his  countrymen  on 
the  boon  of  books;  he  it  was  who  j^j  ^^rn  to  Greece.  In  1867  le  made 
opined  to  the  blind  child  the  busy  ^^^  ^^.  coming  as  Dr.  Howe's  secro- 
realms  of  the  kindergarten  and  offered  ^  ^nd    here    devoting    some    of    ms 

thtm  the  opportunity  of  gaining  in  [f^^  i^  instructing  his  patron  s  blind 
some  measure  a  great  deal  of  tne  for-  charges  in  the  classics.  „,.„f<.<,=or- 

mative  experiences  that  come  naturally  j^  1370  he  was  offered  a  Processor 
to  ch-ildren  of  the  light.  In  many  other  ^hW  in  a  western  college,  but  he 
ways,  by  many  other  methods,  he  gjected  to  remain  with  P/- . ^o we_  in 
wroukht  to  make  the  lot  of  those  with  the  same  year,  on  Dec  31,  he  marriea 
but  four  senses  more  on  a  par  with  jui,a  Rotnana,  eldest  daughtei  01  iJr. 
that  of  the  possessors  of  five.  .  |  Samuel  G.  and  Mrs    JuUa  War^d  How^e^ 

Born  in  Mountains...  |  ^r'cfpp^d  the  'patronymic  ending  of  his 

MicfTael  Anagnostopoulos  was  born  Inj  name,  died  in  1886.  . 

a  mountain  village  of  Epirus  oh  Nov.  7.  ^J"  ^87^^,?- aKly'lfoke^f  on'^as  Ills 
1837.-  Epirus  then,  as  now,  was  suh.\l^^°issoT.  In  April  of  that  year 
jected  to  the  blighting  influence  of  Turk-  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
•sh  rule,  but  the  Epirus  mountaineers  InstituUon^.unanimousl^ 
never  tamely  submitted  tq  the  Sultan  s  ^"jishments  in  the  ensuing  30  years  will 
power.  The  innate  independence  of  the;  ^^gupy  a  large  space  in  the  annals  ot 
race  flourished  in  their  veins,  and  doubt-,  education  of  the  blind, 
less    from    this    quality    ot    his    ancestryi     r^^^^   Perkins'    instltu 


SHS  CABLEGRi 

no  notice  of  any  illness  or  other  trouble 
which  might  have  befallen  her  son-in- 
law.  She  heard  from  him  last  a  few 
days  ago,  and  he  was  then  m  good 
health.  In  her  opinion,  he  is  now  in 
Athens  or  Constantinople.  . 

Giurgevo,     where     the     death     is     an- 
nounced to  have  taken  place,  is  on  the 
Danube    river,    40    miles    southwest    or 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roumania. 
Left  Boston  March  17. 
When    Mr.    Anagnos    left    Boston    on 
March  17  last  his  plans  included  a  study 
of  the  Macedonian  question,  which  dur- 
ing  the  past  .year  has  presented   many   Athens    who    had    lost    their^'afl.      Dr 
new  developments;  attendance  upon  the   Howe   had   $36,000   for   disbursement   and 

,.:_,-     v^a^i^     in    hfi   dpRired   aid    in    the   xvnrk       """ 

fe 

d..^^,.„,    „i    ,,„c 
extended  visit  to  reiaiives  m  j:^fiiuo,  v.ic^  jrcuvms    insLiLuie    was    directed    as    one 
northern  province  of  Greece  under  Turk-  capable  of  rendering  assistance.     " 
/_,- t..,.i     r.,-.A   ir,   rtiiirsrpvo.   Roumania.   came      Dr.      Howe's      nrivafo 


mav  be  traced  the  sturdy,  virile  qualities 
that  characterized   the   great   apostle    to 

the  blind.  ji„„,.„ 

Ills  father  was  a  man  or  ordinarj 
means  and  the  son  "^'^ht  weU  have 
been  of  no  greater  worth  than  many 
of  his  fellows  who  worked  all  day  at 
farming  the  bare  soil  or  a,t  feeding 
the    cattle    and    sheep    in    the    moun- 


Tlie  "Perkins'  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  had  been 
founded  in  1829  and  was  organized  m 
1832  bv  Dr.  Howe,  being  named  after 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who  gave  his 
mansion  on  Broadway,  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, South  Boston,  to  the  cause.  The 
44  years  of  its  exlBtence  under  its  first 
director  had  established  the  undertak- 
ing   on    a    solid    basis,    and    it    was    the 


tie    and    sheep    in    lae    muun-  •■  j^g    on    a    souu    uasio,    <x'i^    .1.    •■"-    -■•- 
tains       The    voung    son    of    Anagnos,    (ortune   of    the    new    secretary    and    su- 
however     desired    an    education,    and    perintendent  to  have  the  opportunity  of ; 
himself  'earned    the    money    that    was    advancing    the    methods, 
uuiioeii.    c —  naltrv  _.  i.     n-:^^   x--   t. 


paid  to  perfect  him  in  the  paltry 
learning  of  the  lower  Epirot©>EChools. 
At  16  he  was  ready  for  college.  He  en- 
tered the  National  University  at  Athens, 
an  institution  then  founded  upon  the 
German  scholastic  system,  and  corre- 
sponding to  a  second  class  German  uni- 
versity. His  ambition  was  to  become  a 
master  of  the  classics,  of  modern  lan- 
^uaees  and  of  philosophy,   with  the  In- 


Plan  to  Print  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Anagnos  rose  to  the  occasion.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  present  to  the 
board  of  trustees  a  plan  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  printing 
books  for  the  blind.  The  institution 
Itself   was    supported   by   invested   funds 


guages  and  of  philosophy,   with  the  in-    "^5"-    "annual  grant  of  $30,000  from  the 
'^\T^'^^^^T%^^$^'four^^l?^^^^^^^    ^it^onV^t  %o    that  *its    future    was 


the  school  of  philosophy,  paying  his  way 
by  teaching  languages  and  reading 
proof. 


The  new  idea  was  not  altogether  pop- 
ular at  first,  but  the  public  needed  only 
to  understand  its  significance  to  appre- 


ciate  its  value,  in  I»!i2  the  fund  was 
ready  for  investment.  Six  years  later 
every  public  library  in  Massachusetts 
was  provided  with  books  printed  in 
raised  letters,  and  the  work  has  con- 
tinued  in   ever   growing   proportions. 

Another  idea  of  immehse  benefit  was 
that  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Children  were  not  admitted  to  the  insti- 
tution before  the  age  of  9,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  considered  this  age  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  beginning  of  training 
blind  children.  Fairs  and  entertain- 
ments were  begun,  one  notable  fair  at  a 
private  residence  yielding  $4600.  An  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  public,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1882,  $26,000  had  been  collected  tow- 
ard the  necessary  $45,000. 

The  estate  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  pur- 
chased, a  like  sum  was  colle'^ted  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  in  April. 
3887,  the  building  was  dedicated.  Then 
Mr.  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund 
of  ytOO.OOO  more.  By  November,  1892,  the 
invested  securities  for  the  undertaking 
amounted  to  $210,000.  The  kindergarten 
now  consists  of  two  modern  thr';e-story 
brick  buildings  at  Perkins  and  Day 
stieots,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  institu- 
tion has  never  been  able  to  accommo- 
date all  the  applicants  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  9.  Tommy  Stringer  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  the  many  inmates  of 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Anagnos'  Services. 

To  write  adequately  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
work  for  the  blind  would  involve  com- 
posing a  history  of  such  work.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  every  manner  he  has  ad- 
vanced the  education  of  the  sightless 
and  that  the  common  acceptance  of  such 
education  as  a  practical  thing  in  this 
country,  has  been  due  to  him.  He  was 
in  these  last  30  years  the  guiding  spirit 
behind  it,  the  able  executor  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  Dr.  Howe,  and  himself  a 
capable  and  progressive  laborer  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Though  a  thorough  American,  Mr. 
Anagnos  never  lost  interest  in  his  fath- 
erland. At  the  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  Grecian  independence  in 
Steinert  Hall  a  year  ago  last  spring,  he 
was  the  chief  speaker,  and  in  all  activi- 
ties of  his  race  in  America  he  was  a 
leader.  He  was  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Union  of  Greeks  in  the  United  States 
and  was  a  leader  in  the  local  Greek 
church. 

He  moved  freely  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston's  Greek  colony, 
which  numbers  6000,  and  his  interest  in 
their  affairs  may  be  illustrated  by  men- 
tioning that  he  was  the  largest  con- 
tributer  to  tlie  fund  that  is  now  being 
accumulated  for  the  erection  of  a  fitting 
Greek  churcli  building.  He  was  a  con- 
stant habitue  of  the  Greek  restaurants 
and  coffee  houses,  where  he  came  to 
know  the  local  Greeks  and  to  him  many 
of  them  owe  their  ability  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  a  new  country. 

Many  Trips  to  Europe. 

He  made  frequent  trips  to  Europe  to 
visit  his  relatives,  and  to  study  the 
Macedoniaii  question,  the  local  inter- 
est in  which  Is  largely  due  to  his  ef- 
forts. Aside  from  his  practical  accom- 
plishments he  was  all  his  life  a  scholar, 
and  in  1S92  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  by  Harvard 
University  as  a  recognition  of  his  at- 
tainments. 

His  Interest  in  education  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  sightless.  Six  years  ago  he 
visited  the  Balkan  states  and  gave,  it  is 
said,  $20,000  for  building  schools  in 
places  of  special  interest  to  him.  His 
native  Epirote  village  received  one  of 
these  and  the  Roumanian  town  of  Giur- 
I  gevo  on  the  lower  Danube,  where  his 
relatives  still   reside,  received  the  other. 


BOSTON    HERALD 
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NO  NEWS  GOOD' 

Foreign  Bankers  of  Director 

Anagnos  Had  Not  Heard 

of  Reported  Death. 


A  cablegram  from  Baring  Bros., 
bankers,  London,  to  Mr.  A.  €>.  Caswell, 
in  charge  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  was  re- 
ceived this  morning.  In  reply  to  the 
latter's  cablegram  query  regarding  the 
report  of  Director  Anagnos'  death 
abroad. 

It  contains  the  hopeful  Information 
that  they  have  as  yet  received  no  word 
of    Mr.    Anagnos'    death;    and    as    they 


were  his  bankers  abroad,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  if  such  an  event  had 
occuiTed  they  would  have  been  the 
first  to  receive  the  news. 

While  not  definite,  this  Information  is 
somewhat  cheering  to  Mr.  Caswell,  and 
causes  him  to  believe  that  it  is  an  ail- 
ing uncle  of  Mr.  Anagno;3  who  has 
probably  passed  away,  and  not  the 
head  of  the  South  Boston  mstitution. 

BOSTON    HERALD 
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W  NOT  eaHE 

IS 


His   Friends  Tliink  Dispatch 

IVIay  Refer  to  Ailing  Uncle 

of  the  Educator. 


Whether  Director  Michael  Anagnos  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
dead  in  the  town  of  Guirgevo,  Rouma- 
nia,  or  is  on  his  way  back  to  his  home 
in  Boston  was  the  question  which  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  this  city  sought 
eagerly  to  solve  yesterday,  but  without 
success. 

No  Information  has  reached  this  city 
since  the  original  dispatch  was  received 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  the  acting 
Greek  consul,  Thomas  F.  McGuire.  from 
the  Greek  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
announcing  that  Michael  Anngnos  had 
died  In  the  Koumanlan  town  and  inquir- 
ing whether  he  had  left  anything  to 
Greek   cliarlties. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  point- 
ed out  in  yesterday  morning's  lleraW, 
which  gave  suport  lo  the  hope  that 
there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  dead  man  and  that  he  is  not  the 
distinguished  educator  of  the  blind,  it  i? 
i-emarked  that  the  Greek  minister  di'l 
not  mention  the  date  of  death,  and  that 
Jlis  inquiry  about  the  legacies  to  charity 
.seemed  lo  indicate  that  a  sutflcient  time 
must  have  elapsfd  for  news  of  the  death 
lo  have  reached  America  and  the  will 
to  liave  been  opened.  The  absence  of 
any  autiientlc  Information  gives  added 
credence,  the  longer  It  continues,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Michael  Anagnos  who 
(li<-(l  in  Koumania  was  an  ailing  imclo 
of  tlie  Bo&tonian,  wlioin  he  was  to  have 
visited  during  his  trip  and  whose  death 
has  been  anticipated  fcr  some  time. 

Untiring  efforts  were  put  forth  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  Anagnos'  friends  to  con- 
firm or  discredit  the  report  of  his  death, 
but  none  of  their  anxious  inquiries  by 
cable  had  been  answered  last  night. 
Acting  (Jonsul  McGuire  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Greek  foreign  minister's 
cablegram  immediatel.v  wired  back  for 
further  particulars,  but  as  yet  jias  re- 
ceived none.  Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pierce,  a 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  wired  to 
the  Barings,  Mr.  Anagnos'  I^ondon  bank 
ers,  for  information,  but  he,  too, 
failed  to  receive  a  reply. 

The  Greek  colony  In  Boston 
Greeks  throughout  New  England 
greatly  exercised  by  the  rumor. 
Anionics  B.  Tersakls,  editor  of 
Greek  paper,  Metanastis,  of  Lowell, 
has  been  trying  to  get  In  touch  with 
the  American  consul  at  the  Roumanian 
capital,  Bucharest,  which  is  40  miles 
from  Ghirgevo,  bvit  has  so  far  failed. 
All  of  these  attempts  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  first  rumor  have  centred 
fit  the  Perkins-  Institution  /or  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Almorln  O.  Caswell, 
who  is  in  cliarge  of  the  institution  dur- 
ing Mr.  Anagnos'  abseiice,  1:(  in  gen- 
eral cliarge  of  the  affair. 
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MICHAEL 
ANAGNOS 
ISDEAD 

NoiedBoston  Man  Passed 

Away  in  Roumania 

June  29 


BUCHAREST,  July  5.— Michael  An- 
agnos of  Boston,  president  of  th« 
Greek  Union  of  America,  died  June  29 
at  Turn-Severin,  Roumania. 

Michael  Anagnos  (also  written  Anag- 
nostopoulos)  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  was  successor  of  the  former 
as  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Anagnos  died  in 
1886. 

Rumors  have  been  current  during  the 
past  two  days  that  Anagnos  had  died  In 
Roumania,  where  he  went  to  be  present 
at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  uncle,  but  the 
above  is  the  first  definite  report  of  hlfl , 
death  received.  i  -  j 

Anagnos  "was  born  in  Epirus,  a  Grecian 
province  under  Turkish  rule,  on  Nov.  7, 
1837,  and  therefore  was  nearly  69  years 
of  age.  After  attending  the  schools  in 
his  native  place  he  entered  the  National 
University  of  Athens.  At  the  age  of 
24  he  became  the  editor  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  first  dally  paper  published 
in  the  Greek  capital.  Twice  he  suffered 
Imprisonment  for  his  radical  views  and 
his  opposition  to  the  King.  While  hold- 
ing the  editorship  he  interested  himself 
In  all  national  questions,  working  hard 
for  the  rebellious  Cretans,  who  desired 
annexation  to  Greece. 

■  Shortly  after  this  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  went  to 
Athens  in  1867  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
people  of  Crete  In  their  uprising  against 
Turkish  rule.  He  became  Dr.  Howe's 
private  secretary  and  , returned  with  him 
the  same  year  to  this  country.  In  1870 
he  marVled  Julia  Romana  Howe,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  Julia 
Ward   Howe. 

His  Work  for  the  Blind 

When   Di-.   Howe   died   in   1876  the  trus- 
tees   of    the    Perkins    Institution    for    the 
Blind     unanimously    voted    Anagnos     the 
I  successor    to    Dr.    Howe's   place,    a    place 
'  which      he      filled     so      remarkably     well 
I  that    he    became    famous    throughout    the 
country    for    his    work    and    benefactions 
to   the   poor   blind. 
I     For  the  raised  letter  books  for  the  blind 
In  our  public   libraries  and   other  institu- 
tions   Mr.    Anagnos    was    responsible. 
I     During    his    administration    substantial 
!  funds  were  raised  for  the  propagation  of 
\  the    work    to   which    he    had    devoted    hia 
f  days    and    nights.      Notable    among    his 
I  wot-ks  are  the  kindergarten  for  i)llnd  chll- 
\  dren  and  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
the  Perkins   InRlltute  In  Jamaica  Plain. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  he  devoted  to 
the  Institution  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
Mr.  Anagnos  also  Interested  himself  In 
many  movements  of  a  philanthropic  na- 
ture, was  a  leader  in  Greek  church  cir- 
cl«-.«.  .nnd  nrealdfnt  of  the  National  Union 


of  Greeks  In  fffe -Onrrecr~States. '  jsTor  dirl  ^^  '^'^^  '"  1870  that  Micnaei  Anagnos 
he  confine  himself  to  his  adopted  ronntrv  '^^  offered  a  professorship  in  a  west- 
alone,  for  he  was  an  admitted  authorifv  S"'  college  but  by  that  time  he  had 
on  the  Macedonian  question  h-f,^r,L  J  "  5?come  so  Interested  and  absorbed  in 
cited  Amerifan  int^rTif  I',.  ^  "^  ex-hiK  work  at  the  South  Boston  Inetitu- 
h«  ni<:;.^nJ  V,  !  '  ■"  *^^  question;  tlon  that  he  derllnod  th«  offer  and  elect- 
ne  also  was  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  «<5  to  remain  with  Dr  Howe,  then  direc- 
educatlon  m  the  Balkan  states  tor  of  the   school.     On   the  last   day  of 

1     In  1S92  Harvard  College  conferreri  nr„^r,  that    year    he    married    Miss    Julia    Ro- 
Ihim    the    degree    of    mister    of    arf^^n  £>*"*•..  ,^'^^s.t    ^''^''    ^^ter    of    Dr    Samuel 

^  recognition  Of  his  achievement!.  ^"''    '"fierslx^^lais'llter"''' """^^    ""'^  ^"""' 

Ten  years  later,  in  1876,  Dr  Plowe 
died  and  the  splendid  work  done  by  Mr 
Anagnos  In  the  time  that  he  had  been 
connected  wii  h  the  Perkins  institution 
caused  the  board  of  trustees  to  appoint 
him  as  head  of  the  i^nstltution. 

The  44  years  of  Its  existence  under 
the  ca|-e  of  Dr  Howe  had  thoroughly  es- 
tablislied  the  need  and  worth  of  this 
Institution  and  it  was  at  this  time  upon 
a  sohd  basis.  But  it  was  not  known  in 
any  sense  as  the  wonderful  institution 
which  since  then  under  the  care  of 
Prof  Anagnos  has  gained  a  world-wide , 
reputation. 

In  all  the  years  he  lived  and  worked 
In  this  county  Dr  Anagnos  never  lost 
his  interest  in  his  native  land.  He  was 
president  of  the  national  union  of 
Greeks  in  this  country  and  was  very 
prominent  in  the  Greek  church  in 
Boston. 

At  different  times  he  made-  visits  to 
Europe  to  see  his  relatives  and  his 
native  home,  and  he  always  took  a  pro- 
found interest  in  the  Macedonian  Ques- 
tion. 

He  was  all  his  life  a  scholar,  and  in 
1892  was  honored  by  Harvard  university 
with  a  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

About  six  years  ago  he  made  a  visit  to 
the  Balkan  states,  and,  it  is  said,  gave 
at  that  time  •?20,000  for  schools  and  build- 
ings in  the  Interest  of  education  in 
places  of  special  interest  to  him. 

On  his  last  trip  abroad  Prof  Anagnos 
left  Boston  March  17. 

Died    in    Roumania    the- 1" 

29th  of  June.  1B0ST0N_HERAIJD 
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PROF  ANAGNOS 
PASSES_AWAY 

Head  of  the  Perkins 
Institution 


His  Work  for  the  Blind  of 
Worldwide  Reputation. 


he  had  dlied,  because'  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  trip  to  Rou- 
mania  to  visit  an  uncle  of  the  same 
name  who  was  dying,  their  confidence 
nas  been  gradually  weakening,  though 
they  still  persisted  in  their  efforts  to 
Icarn  the  truth. 

The  services  of  the  great  banking 
house  of  Baring  Bros.,  through  whom 
Mr.  Anagnos  transacted  his  European 
business,  was  appealed  to  and  they  re- 
ported inability  to  find  out  that  the  re- 
port was  or  was  not  true. 

The  difficulty  In  getting  the  news> 
through  is  due  probably  to  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  place  where  he  died. 
It  is  In  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Walalchia,  now  a  part  of  Roumania 
and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  Vne  Da- 
nube not  far  from  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Trajan's  famous  bridge. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos' 
mother-in-law,  had  not  learned  of  his 
death  up  to  a  late  hour  last  night  and 
will  not  be  notified  until  some  time  to- 
day. She  was  confident  yesterday  that 
he  would  return  home  all  right. 

What  mystifies  the  Boston  friends  of 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  the  pause  of  his  death, 
fpr  "le  was  in  the  pp."'t  of  health  an*? 
spirits  when  he  sailed  ifrom  Bcmton  on 
March  17  last  for  the  old  country. 


EDUCATOR  OF  BLIND.   ^ 

Gave    Books    to    Sightless — Wedded 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  Daughter. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  6,  1906. 


All  doubt  concerning  the  report  of 
the  death  of  Prof  Michael  Anagnos  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  was 
removed  last  night  by  the  receipt  of  a 
dispatch  through  the  Associated  Press 
which  stated  that  the  great  benefactor 
of  the  blind  had  passed  away  on  June 
29  In  Turn-Severln,  Roumania. 

,f-  Prof  Michael  Anagnos,  or  Anagnoa- 
topoulos,  according  to  the  Greek  pat- 
ronymic, was  born  In  a  mountain  vil- 
lage of  Eplrus,  Nov  7,  1837,  his  fath&r 
being  a  mail  of  ordinary  means.  But 
the  innate  Independence  of  his  race 
flourished  tn  his  veins  and  to  this 
great  quality  of  liis  ancestors  may  be 
traced  the  sturdy,  virile  qualities  which 
made  this  son  of  ^Greece  one  of  the 
most  noted  modern  men  of  that  race. 

When  in  1861  the  first  Athenian  dally 
newspaper,  the  National  Guard,  was 
started,  Mr^  Anagnos  was  appointed  its 
editor-in-chief,  although  then  only  24 
j  years  of  age.  It  was  a  very  radical 
journal,  advocating  the  popular  rights 
against  encroachments  of  King  Otho. 
Twice  the  vigorous  work  of  the  young 
editor-in-chief  caused  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  his  opposition  to  the  king. 

In  1862  occurred  the  revolution  which 
deposed  the  king  and  placed  on  the 
throne  King  George  in  his  stead.  Young 
Anagnos  took  part  in  the  popular  up- 
rising which  brought  about  this  im- 
portant result,  although  it  has  been 
clainijd  that  in  later  years  he  ex- 
pressed regrot  at  his  work  at  this  period 
of  his  life. 

Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  arrived  in  Athens  in  1867, 
wlien  Anagnos  was  nearly  30  years  old, 
his  object  being  to  render  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Cretan  refugees  in  that 
place.  Dr  Ho%ve  had  with  him  some- 
thing like  $30,000  for  disbursement  and 
secured  Anagnos  to  aid  him  in  this 
worlc.  BeooiTiing  Dr  Howes  private 
secretary,  the  young  man  proved  him- 
self of  great  value  Tn  this  work  of  dis- 
tribution and  soon  was  given  complete 
charge  of  the  fund,  Dr  Howe  pressing 
on  into  Switzerland. 

Later  when  Dr  Howe  was  returning 
to  this  country  he  urged  upon  Anagnos 
tile  advisability  of  coming  to  America. 
That  same  year,  1867,  the  young  man 
carne  to  Boston,  stiii  as  secretary  to  Dr 
Howe,  and  here  spent  his  time  in  in- 
structing the  blind  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  in  the  classics. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts scliool  for  the  blind  had  been 
founded  in  182»  and  was  organized  in 
18:52  by  Dr  Howe,  being  named  for  Col 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who  gave  his  man- 
sion on  Broadway,  Soutli  Boston,  to 
the  cause. 


Great  Boston  Blind  Educator 

Expired  atTurnu  Severin,   j 

in  Rounnania.  I 


Michael  Anagnos  (also  written  An- 
agnostopoulos)  was  the  son-in-law  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  was  the  successor 
of  the  former  as  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Anagnos  died  in   1886. 

Mr.  Anagnos  left  Boston  to  study  the 
Macedonian  question,  which  during  the 
past  year  has  presented  many  new  de- 
velopments; »ttend  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  visit  relatives  in  Eplrus,  the 
northern  province  of  Greece  under 
Turkish  control,  and  in  Giurgevo,  Rou- 
mania. 

Michael  Anagnos,  or  Anagnostopoulos, 
according  to  the  Greek  "tiatronymic,  of 
whom  The  Herald  printed  an   extended 


WIEE  WAS  DAUGHTER 

OF  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

Perl<ins  Institution  Head,  He 

Gave  Bool<s  to  Sightless 

—His  Death  a  Mystery. 


sketch  on  Tuesday,  was  for  many  years  i 
perhaps  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
bUnd  in  this  latter  age  of  widespread 
aUrulsm  for  the  afflicted,  T'lrtj  years 
ago  he  became  the  directing  head  of  the 
pirkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
during  those  three  decades  broadened  to 
a  remarkable  extent  the  field  of  useful- 
ness and  pleasure  open  to  those  berell 

°  H^i^n'   was    who    gave    the    sightless 

the     boon    of    books;    he    it     was    who 

opined    to     the    blind    child    the    busy 

Realms  of   the  kindergarten  and  offered 

them    the     opportunity     of    sa.mns    in 

sSm'S  measurra  S^eat  deal  of  the  for- 

matlve  exper  ences  that  come  naturaiiy 

rcWldren  of  the  light     I"  "l?;^^^"*^^,^^ 

BUCHAREST,  Roumania,  July  5,  1906.  ways     by     ma^ny   ^other^  ^rthosl'with 

Mi>hael     Anagnos,     president     of     the  wrougtit^v^^^^^^    ^^^^.^  p^r    with 

Greek   Union  of  Arvterica,  died   June   29  that  of  the  possessors^of^  m^e.  ^.^^^^^  ^^ 

at  Turnu  Severin,  Roumania.  F^ru^on  Nov.  7   1837.    His  father  was  a 

HIS  DEAtTa  MYSTERY.    iH:rHlSH?Si 

Epirote    schools.    .At  16   be  .entered    the 

was    in    Best     of     Health    When    He  National    University^  a^^^^^^^^^ 

sailed  from  Here  March  17.  ^^^J^-^^^^S^' to^'p'r^/el! 

, sional  duties. 

The  cable  from  Bucharest  announcing  imprisoned  for  Writings, 

the   death   of   Mr.   Anagnos   Is   the   first  ^^^^  ^^^^  Atlienian  daily  news- 

message  to  arrive  in   this  country   con-  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^   ^1,^   ^^^ne   of 

firming  the  cable  printed  exclusively  in  P°P|,^j^„ppi,y,ax  (The  National  Guard). 
Tuesday  morning's  Herald,  from  Athens,  voung  man  of  24  was  appointed 

that  the  great  educator  of  the  blind  hao  f"''^^"  ^^^.^hief.  The  paper  was  start- 
passed  away,  though  his  friends  in  Bos-  "f  «  ^  radical  journal  to  advocate 
ton  and  elsewjhere  had  used  every  effort  ^  ^.j   j.jg    against    the    encroach- 

to  confirm  or  deny  it.  many  cables  hav-  P"v  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  qj,^^^  j^^  ^y^i^h  he  was 
ing  been  sent  London,  Athens  and  Bu-  ^^^^      ^^  .^ggg  occurred  the  revo- 

charest,  the  state  department  also  hav-  '^^^^^  '^^^^^  deposed  Otho.  and  the  Na- 
ing  been  asked  to  assist.  Guard  was  permitted  to  resume. 

Since    Tuesday,    when    the   friends    of  «6^t^e  Cretans  -t-P  ^^^^ 
Mr.     Anagnos    refused     to     believe     thp  to    free    themselves.^   ^^^   ^^    ^^^^^ 
message      received      by      Thomas      ''<'    ^^"^^  " 

Maguire,    the    local    Greek    consul. 


nen   in    behalf   of 
-  •  theif   propaganda.  .Wis    associates    de- 
that  murred  and  he  resigned.  .   _ 


He  was  nearly  30  when  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
iHowe.  Husband  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
'  Howe!  arrived  in  Athens  m  1«67  with 
assistance  for  the  Cretan  refngees  in 
Athens  who  had  lost  all.  Dr.  Howe 
had  $30,000  for  disbursement  and  he  de- 
sired aid  in  the  work.  Anagnos  atti- 
tude was  well  known,  and  to  him  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  was 
directed.  He  became  Dr.  Howe's  priv- 
ate secretary,  and  proved  himself  in- 
valuable in  the  work. 

In  1867  he  came  to  Boston  as  Dr. 
Howe's  secretary,  and  devoted  some  of 
his  time  to  instructing  his  patron's 
blind   charges  in   the  cla.ssics. 

In  1870  he  married  Julia  Romana.  eld- 
est daughter  of  Dr.   Howe. 

In  1876  Dr.  Howe  died  and  in  April 
of  that  year  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  unanimously 
elected  Mr.  Anagnos  to  succeed  him. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  plan  the 
securing  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  print- 
ing books  for  the  blind.  In  1882  the  fund 
was  ready  for  investment.  Six  years 
later  every  public  library  in  Massachu- 
setts was  provided  with  books  printed  in 
raised  letters. 

Became  True  American. 

Another  idea  of  immense  benefit  was 
that  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  which  was  dedicated  in 
April,  1887.  Then  Mr.  Anagnos  raised  an 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000  more.  By 
November.  1S92.  the  invested  .securities 
,^or  the  undertakmg  amounted  to  $^10,000. 

This  institution  has  never  been  able  to 
accommodate  all  the  applicants  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  9. 

Though   a    thorough   American,    Mr. 
Anagnos    never    lost    interest    in     his 
fatherland.    At  the  celebration   of  the 
anniversary    of   Grecian    independence 
in  Steinert  Hall  a  year  ago  last  spring. 
jhe   was   the   chief  speaker,   and   in   all 
activities   of   his    race    in    America    he 
[was  a  leader.     Besides  being  president 
of  the  National  Union  of  Greeks  in  the 
United   States  he   was  a  leader   in  the 
j  local     Greek     church.      He     was     the 
largest   contributor    to    the   fund    now 
[being  accumulated  for  the  erection  of 
[a  fitting  Greek  church  building. 
]     Aside  from  his  practical  accomplish- 
Lments    he   was   all   his   life   a   scholar, 
"and   in    1892    was    given    the    honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  by  Harvard 
University    as    a    recognition     of    his 
attainments.      His     interest     in     edu- 
cation was  not  confined  to   the   sight- 
less.     Six    years    ago,   he    visited    the 
Balkan    states    and    gave    $20,000    for 
building   schools   in    places   of   special 
interest    to    him.      His    native   Eplrote 
village   received  one  of  these  and  the 
Roumanian   town   of   Giurgevo   on    the 
lower     Danube,     where     his     relatives 
stlU  reside,  received  the  other. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1906 


NEWS  OF  DEATH  CONFIRMED 


Michael  Anagnos  Passed  Away  at  Turnu 
Severin  While  Journeying  Toward  Home 


Several  cablegram.^  were  received  at  the 
Perkins  Institytion  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  this  morning,  confirming  the  sad 
news  that  Michael  Anagnos  was  dead. 
Hoping  against  hope,  the  friends  of  this 
noted  educator  have  been  buoyed  up  by 
the  theories  advanced  by  those  who 
thought  there  were  many  reasons  why  the 
first  rumor  was  a  case  of  mistaken  Iden- 
tity, and  that  the  beloved  teacher  and 
friend  would  come  safely  back  to  the  land 
of  his  adoption. 

Journeying  from  Budape.st  toward  Vien- 
na by  railroad  he  would  pass  through  a 
little  village  called  Turnu  Stverln,  and  it 
was  from  there  the  finsi  news  reached  here. 
Having  no  acquaintances  and  no  business 
Interests  in  that  place,  his  friends  here 
felt  there  must  be  a  mistake,  but  it  ap- 
pears he  was  taken  seriously  ill  on  the 
train,  and  with  his  face  turned  homeward, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  off  at  the  village, 
where  he  died.  His  illness  Is  given  as 
acute  kidney  trouble. 

Nothing  In  the  way  of  a  memorial  meet- 
ing win  be  arranged  durjnp  the  summer, 
but  it  is  probable  tnat  on  Nov.  7.  Mr. 
Anagnos's  birthday,  there  will  be  some  for. 
mal  exprclses,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
school  can  participate. 
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Parthenon  Editor  Cites  Anti- 

Greel<    Feeling    Existing 

Among  Roumanians, 

OTHER  GREEKS  SUSPECT 
IVIISTAKEN  IDENTITY 


Friends  of  Educator  of  Blind 

Worl<ing  Hard  to  Learn 

Details  of  His  Death, 


Doubt  continues  to  be  expressed  re- 
garding the  reported  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos  at  Turnu  Severin,  Roumania. 
The  officials  at  the  Perkins  In-stitution. 
of  which  he  was  the  honored  director, 
announced  late  last  night  that  they 
have  not  given  up  all  hope  that  the 
cablegrams  from  Athens  and  Bucharest 
will  yet  turn  out  to  be  mistakes.  They 
are  now  awaiting  news  from  Roumania 
through  Baring  Bros,  in  London,  and 
also  anticipate  the  success  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  them  to  Interest  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  in  the  matter. 

These  sources  of  information  were  sup- 
plemented yesterday  by  a  Boston  busi- 
ness man  who,  with  relatives  in  Turnu 
Severin,  has  undertaken  to  request  their 
assistance  by  cable.  While  awaiting  the 
reply,  which  cannot  be  received  in  Bos- 
ton earlier  than  Sunday  or  Monday,  the 
institution  has  sent  an  urgent  cable  mes- 
sage to  William  Endicott,  its  treasurer, 
now  due  in  London,  in  the  expectation 
that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  ascertain 
the  truth. 

Late  last  night  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  had 
received  no  word  of  her  son-in-law. 
During  the  day  she  requested  the  Hon. 
Prank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  to  make 
inquiries  about  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  his 
report  is  expected  tomorrow. 

May  Be  Mistaken  Identity. 

In  the  Greek  colony  of  Boston  several 
theories  are  held.  Those  who  attach 
credence  to  the  reports  believe  that,  as 
Turnu-Severin  is  on  the  line  of  railroad 
between  Bucharest  and  Vienna,  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  on  his  way  home,  but 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had  to  re- 
main at  the  village,  where  he  died.  In 
support  of  the  view  they  argue  that,  as 
Mr.  Anagnos  had  no  relatives  and  no 
interest  in  Turnu-Severln,  nothing  save 
Illness  could  have  detained  him  there. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  cable- 
grams announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  neither  of  them  from  Turnu- 
Severin,  are  regarded  as  originating  in 
"mistaken  identity,"  though  the  Greeks 
who  take  this  attitude  admit  that  un- 
less Mr.  Anagnos  Is  already  aboard  an 
Atlantic  steamer  on  his  way  home,  the 
sad  news  of  his  decease  must  be  taken 
as  authentic.  , 

A  third  theory  Is  suggested  by  tttff 
editors  of  the  Greek  magazine,  the 
Parthenon,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Anag- 
nos may  have  met  his  death  as  the  re- 
sult. If  not  of  actual  violence,  then  of 
harassing   annoyances   due    to    his   well 


TtfTown'  proclivities  as  a  patriotic  Greek. 
"Roumania,"  said  a  member  of  the 
Parthenon  staff  last  night,  "is  a  country 
of  very  complex  nationalities.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000,000,  fully  1,000,000  are 
Greeks.  In  time  past  the  Greek  element 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  Rou- 
manian affairs,  and  there  are  still  many 
Greeks,  or  descendants  of  Greeks,  In  the 
Roumanian  public  service.  But  in  late 
years  there  has  arisen  the  cry  of  'Rou- 
mania for  the  Roumanians."  „ 

Anti-Greek    Element  Strong. 

"Carmen  Sylva  has  herself  championed 
this  attitude  with  both  voice  and  pen. 
That  there  is  a  movement  against  the 
Greek  element  In  Roumania  is  undoubt- 
ed. During  the  past  year,  moreover,  the 
relations  between  the  Roumanian  and  the 
Greek  governments  have  become  greatly 
strained  on  account  of  the  Macedonian 
troubles,  and  this  has  fomented  the  anti- 
Greek  feeling  of  the  Roumanian  people. 

The  results  are  seen  in  the  punishments 
which  have  recently  been  meted  out  to 
CJreek  residents  of  Roumania  on  account 
of  their  race.  Not  only  have  influential 
Greeks  been  deported,  sometimes  be- 
cause they  were  found  to  belong  to  some 
Greek  patriotic  society,  but  both 
churches  and  schools  carried  on  or  pro- 
moted by  Greeks  have  been  closed. 

"Bear  also  in  mind  that  the  Panslaviat 
Society,  whose  purpose,  according  to 
,  well-informed  Greeks,  is  to  exterminate 
I  the  Greek  element  in  Macedonia,  is  a 
I  very  powerful  factor  in  Roumania  as 
well.  Now,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  known  in 
Roumania  only  as  a  patriotic  Greek, 
enthusiastic    in    his    defence    of    Greek 

i  nationality.     He   was  also  known   to  be 

the    founder    and    maintalner    of    Greek 

schools  there  at  his  own  expense.    And 

'as  the  Roumanian  people  have  recently 

I  had   their"  patriotic   feelings   very   much 

I  excited  by  their  celebration  of  the  war 

of  independence,   it   might  very  well   be 

that  Mr.  Anagnos  met  his  death  as  the 

i  result  either  of  foul   play  or  of  annoy- 

;  ances  and  persecutions  that  brought  on 

his  fatal  illness." 

The  announcement  was  received  yes- 
terday in  Boston  that  the  Greeks  of  all 
the  large  cities  In  the  United  States  are 
preparing  to  hold  memorial  services  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  Meanwhile  the 
officers  of  the  Perkins  In.stitution  re- 
main film  in  their  determination  not  to 
take  such  action  until  the  reports  of 
their  director's  death  have  been  prop- 
erly authenticated. 

NEWS  OF  ANAGNOS' 

DEATH  CONFIRMED 


Hoted  Superintendent  of  ilie  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind 
Passed  A-way  June  29  at  Turn- 
Severin,  Rouxnania. 

Bucharest,  July  5.— Michael  Anagnos, 
president  of  the  Greek  Union  of  America, 
died  June  29,  at  Turn-Severin,  Roumania. 


Michael  Anagnos  (also  written  Anagnos- 
topoulos)  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  was  the  successor  of  the  for- 
mer as  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Anagnos  died 
in  1886. 

An  uncertain  report  that  Michael  Anag- 
nos had  died  in  Roumania  was  received  by 
the  acting  Greek  consul  here  on  Tuesday 
last,  but  as  Anagnos  had  an  uncle  in 
Roumania  bearing  the  s.Tme  name,  it  was 
thought  that  the  person  who  died  was 
Anagnos'  relative.  Anagnos  went  to  Rou- 
mania March  17  to  visi-t  his  uncle,  who  was 
ill. 

Anagnos  was  widely  known  in  Greece, 
his  native  land,  and  among  the  Greeks  In 
America,  of  whom  he  was  the  recognized 
leader.  He  was  born  in  a  mountain  village 
of  Epirus  in  1837,  and  for  many  years  was 
identified  with  Greek  politics.  For  several 
years,  Anagnos  was  private  secretary  to 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  It  was  while  serving  In 
this  capacity  that  he  and  Miss  Julia  R. 
Howe  were  married. 

Of  late  years  Anagnos  was  one  of  the 
best,  known  Instructors  of  the  blind  in  the 
country. 

For  30  years  he  had  been  the  directing 
head  of  the   Perkins     Institution     for     the 


C^A-<^ 


V>-z:^ 


'„,C^  At^iC^-t^^^/if 


jjima  in  south  tsoston.    ±ieien  K.eiier  was 
one  of  his  pupils. 

Many  of  the  reforms  introduced  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  was  devised  by  him. 
■  Among  the  Greeks  of  the  U.  S.  he  was 
better  known  than  probably  any  other  man 
In  America,  and  since  the  report  of  his 
death    became     circulated,     many     Greeks  _^_ 

have    made    inquiries    at    local    newspaper     tji^  strange  old  building  of   the   Perkins 

offices.  ^         ,        Institution    for    the    Blind    always    excites 

Mrs.   Howe  heard  from  him  a  few  days 
ago.    He  was  then  in  good  health. . 
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CABLED  By  FfilEi 


Educator  of  Blind  Victim  of  ;XJ^r,^./errcises. 
Kidney  Disease,  Says  a 
Tumu  Severin  Citizen, 

OTHER  CONFIRMATORY 


Perkins   Institution  to   Bring 
Home — Greeks  of 
America  Mourning, 


Body 


surprise  and  calls  forth  the  explanation  to 
the  tourist  that  it  was  built  for  a  summer 
hotel  originally,  or  rather  as  a  hotel  over- 
looking the  salt  water.  Apparently  they 
built  seaside  hotels  like  Spanish  fortresses 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Quite  as  impressive  as  the  main  en- 
trance, with  its  circular  tesselated  marble 
hallwaj-,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
impressive  rcivolvlng  globe  representing  in 
low  relief  the  earth's  surface,  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  superintendent's  family, 
with  their  separate  staircases  and  large 
parlors  and  dining-room.  Down  the  wind- 
ing stair  from^  the  drawing-room  to  the 
dining-room  have  passed,  every  Washing- 
ton's birthday  for  many  years,  a  family 
dinner  party  consisting  of  certain  specially 
the  school's  holiday  ex- 
On  many  of  these  occa- 
sions the  little  procession  has  been  headed 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  most  distinguished  guest,  or  on 
that  of  "Michael,"  as  she  affectionately 
called  Mr.  Anagnos.  With  Mr.  Anagnos's 
gift  of  hospitality  the  banquet  was  al- 
ways only  too  generous  a  feast.  No  de- 
tail of  substance  or  ornament  was  missing 
MF*s*sA{^F's;  RFPFI\/Fn  from  caviare  to  pousse-caf 6.  Included  by 
IVIL^OMULC)   nLULIVLU    j^e    way    were    several    good    examples    of 

sound  chateau  wines.  As  Is  well  known  to 
millions  over  the  land,  Mrs.  Howe,  wher- 
ever she  Is,  Is  the  life  of  the  occasion,  and 
these  little  annual  dinners  were  no  excep- 
tion to  Chat  rule. 

+  +  + 
But  there  was  always  a  goodlier  com- 
pany still  besides  those  at  the  table.  In- 
visible to  all  but  those  "wise"  to  the 
(history  of  the  room,  lingered  there, 
or  upon  the  stairs  descending  to  It, 
the  genial  shades  of  Dickens,  of  Thack- 
eray,; of  Frederika  Bremer,  of  John 
Brown,  of  the  greater  Harvard  professors 
of  the  past,  of  Boston  divines  and  veteran 
abolitionists  and  reformers  of  all  stripes 
and  of  both  sexes,  who  had  found  welcome 
there  and  felt  themselves  honored  to  be  the 
guests  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Dr. 
Howe.  Literary  folk  and  scientists  never 
tired  in  extolling  the  wonderful  work  he 
accomplished  with  Laura  Brldgman  and 
her  successors,  both  thos«  famous  and 
the  multitude  unknown  to  fame.  It  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  sixty  years 
ago,  this  first  of  human  laboratories  for 
the  making  over  of  the  defective  for  social 
benefit  and  behoof.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  today  the  stride  made  for  civiliza- 
tion In  study  and  true  amelioration  of  tfhe 
lot  of  all  the  (unfortunate  of  humanity  In 
this  daring  Innova-tion  of  Howe'a. 

+  +  + 
It  will  be  difficult  to  think  of  the  Per- 
klna  (Institution  without  the  Howes  and 
Mr.  Anagnos.  Ever  since  Its  establlsih- 
ment  two  generations  ago.  It  has  had  shed 
upon  It  the  sunshine  of  the  gracious  pres- 
ence of  Julia  Ward  Howe  with  her  children 
and  Ichlldren's  children.  In  the  dining 
room,  one  of  the  first  objects  to  meet  the 
eye  was  a  marble  bust  of  her  father,  Sam- 
uel Ward,  the  (New  York  hanker.  On  the 
wall,  with  an  old  master  or  two,  was  a 
little  home-made  portrait,  not  great  but 
touchlngly  Intimate  and  true,  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Julia  Romana,  wife  of  Michael  Anag- 
nos. Besides  keeping  up  the  ball  of  the 
badinage  at  the  family  dinner,  Mrs.  Howe 
has  been  wont  to  make  a  little  speech 
after  the  musical  programme  of  the  after- 
noon (and  the  music  like  the  original  plays 
which  formed  the  morning  entertainment 
had  always  the  finest  artistic  taste  and 
flavor;  and  In  this  speech  she  often  made 
some  fitting,  but  always  restrained,  allu- 
sion to  her  husband,  the  founder,  speak- 
ing of  him,  as  ithe  Listener  remembers 
on  one  occasion,  as  "our  friend."  And 
80  the  strenuous  and  sufficient  Anagnos, 
faithful  steward  of  the  great  trust  left  to 
him   here,    has    gone!     Another   chapter   Is 


c  osed  and  leFf  turned  In  the  chronicles  of 

old   Boston,   the   world-famous  and   wbrld- 

■haklng  Boston    of  the  19th    century-cen- 

,tury  consecrated   to  many   and  divers   and 

triumphant    struggles    for    human    rights 

I  May  what  is  to  follow  In  the  20th  century 

be  equally  fruitful  and  of  good  report  when 

the  reckoning  is  made  at  some  point  ano- 

other  fourscore  years  further  on     ir>as  sure 

■  i^o^^  something  very  different,  one  can  see 

that  already;  perhaps  Howe  himself,  had  he 

been  just  coming  to  manhood  now  as  he  was 

when  he  went  off.,  to  fight  for  Greece  with 

Lord  Byron,   would   have  heen  a   "Cantain 

of  industry"  and  might  even  have  meLurld 

up  to  Charles  Francis  Adams's  X^t^T^Z^ 

ambUon  m  accumulating  a  hundred  millions 
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The  sad  news  received  the  other 
day  of  the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  is  now  confirmed  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  Three  sep- 
arate cablegrams,  all  of  them  reiter- 
ating the.  first  announcements  of  his 
decease,  were  received  In  Boston  yes- 
terday. Two  reached  the  city  from 
Greece,  one  being  addressed  to  D.  T. 
Timayen'is,  Greek  consul  in  Boston, 
and  the  other  to  M.  Parmenides,  a 
member  of  the  Gr<!ek  colony  of  Bos- 
ton; a  third  came  from  Turnu 
Severin,  Roumanla,  where  Mr.  Anag- 
nos breathed  his  last,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  A.  O.  Caswell  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 

All  were  circumstantial  enough  to 
show  that  Mr.  Anagnos  died  of  kidney 
trouble,  and  as  the  one  from  Turnu 
Severin  was  sent  by  Michael  Anas- 
tasiu,  a  prominent  resident  of  the 
place  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, all  possibility  of  mistake  is  now 
removed.    ' 

The  Perkins  Institution  accepts 
these  confirmations  as  final,  and  will 
shortly  take  steps  to  have  the  body 
of  its  honored  director  brought  to 
this  country.  The  institution  has 
planned  a  memorial  service,  but  the 
arrangements  are  not  yet  completed. 
The  Greeks  of  Boston  will  also  honor 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  gather- 
ing for  the  purpose  on  some  day  not 
yet  fi.xed  in  the  Syrian  church  on 
Tyler  street,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sos- 
lides  will  conduct  the  services. 

Greek  papers  issued  in  various 
parts  of  New  England  came  out  yes- 
terday in  mourning,  and  many  of 
them  publislied  long  obituary  notices 
of   Mr.    Anagnos. 

C.  B..  Tsargis,  editor  of  the  Parthe- 
non, the  Greek  organ,  said  yesterday 
that  he  believed  the  cablegram  from 
Mr.  Parmenides  concerning  the  death 
of  Michael  Anagnos  conclusive. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  president  of  the 
Greek  Union  in  America  since  its 
fomiding  three  years  ago.  He  was  also 
president'  of  the  Greek  community 
here  in  Boston,  an  organization  at  once 
political  and  religious,  since  in  Greece 
r.elitfion  and  the  state  are  closely  allied. 
This  organization  was  making  plans 
.'to  erect  a  permanent  building  for  it-' 
self.  At  present,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ers of  this  movement  ai-e  much  wor- 
ried, since  Mr.  Anagnos  was  a  large 
contributor  to  such  movements. 


-etter  Received  at  Greek  Con- 
sulate Here  Gives  Full 
Story  of  His  End. 


A  letter  from  'ftj|nu-.^e-VT»rtn,  Rou- 
"*^~^,.Eef***-'«'  CTt  the  Greek  consulate 
in  this  city  yesterday,  brought  the  In- 
formation that  the  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  late  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
followed  a  surgical  operation  performed 
on  him  In  Turnu-Severin  for  the  relief  of 
an  illness  which  attacked  him  while  on 
his  journey  homeward  from  Greece.  It 
stated  that  Mr.  Anagnos  was  ill  for 
nine  days  and  died  three  days  after  the 
operation. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Michael 
Anastasta,  a  citizen  of  Turnu-SeverIn, 
and  was  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Pa- 
menedes,  the  Greek  counsel  In  Boston, 
,  who  Is  now  abroad.  It  was  written  iii 
the  Greek  language. 

When  Mr.  Anagnos'  condition  became 
serious,  the  letter  states,  a  consultation 
of  physicians  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  nothing  but  a  surgical 
operation  offered  any  chance  of  his  re- 
covery. A  prominent  surgeon  of  the 
city  of  Bucharest  was  summoned,  wliq- 
performed  the ,,  operation,  which.  kow'-| 
ever,  proved  unsuccessful.  Neither  tlie( 
nature  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  illness  nor  the 
cliaracter  of  the  operation  is  mentioned 
in  the  letter.  | 

One  feature  of  the  letter  which  re- 
moves any  doubt  that  may  have  con- 
tinued in  the  minds  of  hi§  friends  here 
that  it  was  he  and  not  his  uncle  of  the 
same  name,  who  died  in  Roumania,  is 
the  statement  that  during  his  Illness  he 
requested  that  Mr.  Caswell,  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution during  his  absence,  be  noti- 
fied of  his  condition. 

The  Greek  colony  in  this  city,  which 
had  clung  to  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  still  alive,  was  com- 
pelled, after  this  letter  had  been  com- 
municated to  it,  to  accept  his  death  as 
a  fact. 

In  addition  to  the  service  in  mem^ 
ory  of  him  on  Sunday  next  in  the 
S.yrian  church  on  Tyler  street,  the 
Boston  Greeks  contemplate  holding 
a  memorial  meeting  later  on  in  Fan-- 
euil  Hall,  at  which  his  services  to 
his  countrymen  will  be  suitably  rec- 
ognized. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  ol 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu^ 
setts  School  for  the  Blind  yesterday  II 
was  voted : 

That  in  the  death  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
late  director  of  this  institution,  in  a  for- 
eign land  and  under  pathetic  circum- 
stances, this  institution  has  met  with  a 
lo.ss  too  great  to  be  described  in  words. 
Mr.  Anagnos  liad  identified  himself  with 
the  interests  and  traditions  of  our  school 
to  an  extent  rarely  seen  in  the  successor 
to  the  founder  of  such  an  establishment. 


and  had  developed  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Howe' 
in   a  manner  which  was  more  to  be  de- 
tslred  than  expected  in  case  of  any  man, 
iliowever  accomplished  and  devoted.     His 
own    grasp    of    the    difficult    educational 
problems  connected   with   the  instruction 
of    the   blind    was   firm   and   enlightened, 
and  yet  his  theory  and  practice  followed 
so  faithfully   on    the  lines  laid   down   by 
his   predecessor    that   the    public    became 
conscious  of  no  essential  change  in  meth- 
8ds  whicli    they  had   learned   to  approve 
and  to  revere  as  the  expression  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  self-sacrificing  philanthro- 
jpist.     This  gave  to  the  extension  and  the 
enlargements  of  our  system  (which  may 
justly   be  called    the   Massachusetts   sys- 
tem), when  urged  forward  by  the  energy 
'and   practical    wisdom   of    Mr.    Anagnos, 
[seconded  by  the  trustees,  a  large  degree 
of  popular  approval  and  secured  for  them 
the   liberal   endowments   needed  for   effi- 
ciency, and  ithese  w^e  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  their  brilliant  success. 
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AMERICAN  PRIMARY  TEACHER 
Boston,  September,  1906. 

DEATH  OF  EMINENT  AMERICANS. 
/  The  other  was  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  In  Boston. 
Mr.  Ana.o-nos  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  had  lived 
many  years  in  this  country,  and  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  He  was  very  successful 
in  his  work  for  the  bhnd,  and  they  all  loved  him 
dearly.  This  summer  he  went  on  ^  Vacation  trip 
to  Europe,  but  while  visiting-  some  friends  in  Rou- 
mania  he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  lived  only  a 
few  days.  When  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  set  aside  a  large  sum  to  open  a  Latin 
school,  and  to  help  a  free  school  for  girls  in  Turkey. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1906 

IN     MEMORY     OF     ASfAGNOS 

Resolntiona  Passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Perkifis  Institution  for 
the   Blind 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation on  Saturday  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
of  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
recognize  that  in  the  death  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  eminent  director  of  the  insti- 
tution through  thirty  years  of  its  progres- 
sive hisitory,  our  organization,  in  common 
with  our  alma  mater,  the  blind  in  general, 
and  all  the  manifold  interests  to  which  he 
gave  a  share  of  his  many-sided  and  benefi- 
cent life,  has  lost  a  far-seeing,  dauntless 
leader,  a  beloved  and  revered  friend,  a  wise 
and  paternal  counsellor;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  here  an  ex- 
pression of  our  heartfelt  grief  and  deep 
sorrow  at  this  irreparable  loss  and  that,  al- 
though the  cordial  cheer  of  his  greeting 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  have 
been  removed,  the  lofty  ideal  of  self-reli- 
ant, industrious,  unselfish  womanhood 
which  hekapt  ever  before  us,  his  genuine,  pa- 
tient sympathy  with  our  struggles  and  per- 
plexities, his  wise,  practical  advice  and  the  ' 
high  incentive  to  greater  activity  that  he 
stirred  within  us,  will  be  tenderly  cherished 
in  our  memory;  and  the  standard  of  true 
womanhood  which  he  set  for  us  shall  be 
our  "lodestar  in  the  eternal  sky." 

Resolved,  That  by  founding  and  building 
up  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  of  Ja- 
maica Plain  and  securing  its  endowment, 
by  establishing  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
and  improving  the  type  in  which  our  books 
are  printed,  by  grading  and  extending  the 
course  of  study  in  all  departments  of  the 
school,  by  procuring  books,  specimens  and 
appliances,  such  as  no  similar  institution 
possesses,  by  choosing  teachers  of  noble 
character  and  exceptional  ability  and 
adopting  such  progressive  methods  of 
training  as  tend  toward  the  best  physical, 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  pupil 
— that  by  all  this  Mr.  Anagnos  has  pre- 
served to  blind  children  and  youth  their 
right  to  a  liberal  common  school  education 
and  that  by  fostering  and  giving  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  home  training  of  the 
adult  blind  and  by  promoting  the  soclalj 
and  Industrial  undertakings  of  our  asso- 
ciation, he  has  helped  to  give  cheer  and 
comfort  to  the  aged  and  new  courage  to! 
the   hopeless. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  aski 
permission  of  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion to  place  upon  its  walla  some  enduring 
token  of  our  unspeakable  appreciation  of 
all  that  Mr.  Anagnos  desired  and  wrought 
for  us  and  for  all  the  sightless,  and  of  our' 
sincere  wish  that  his  name  be  remembered 
and  honored  by  those  who  enter  our  school 
In  future  years. 

BQSTQ:V^iERALD 

MONDAY,   OCT.  22,-  1906. 
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EXERCISES    FOR    MR.    ANAGNOS 

Men  of  letters  and  of  affairs,  thinkers 
and  workers  In  educational  and  philan- 
thropic fields  win  do  honor  to  the  mem.| 
ory  of  Michael  Anagnos  at  the  exercised 
in  Tremont  Temple  Oct.  24.  at  3  o'clock] 
Many  eminent  speakers  will  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  blind. 
Although  tickets  have  been  distributee 
among  personal  friends  and  those  eapec. 
lally  interested.  It  Is  thought  that  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  all  who  may  care 
to  attend. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1906 


N    MEMORY   OF    ANAGNOS 

Tributes  of  Love  for  the  Greek 
Educator 


Friends   of  the 


Blind 
e 


in    Tremont 


Temp! 


Gov.  Guild  aud  Others  Pay  Their 
Homage 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe  Confribules  a   Noble 
Poem 


\\Uh    words   of   earnest    praise    from    the 
lips  of  those  who  knew  and  lover  him,   the 
memory  of  Michael   Anagnos   was   honored 
most  fittingly  by  exercises  held  in  Tremont 
Tfemple    this    afternoon.      The    auditorium 
was   thronged   with   friends  of   the   institu- 
tion,   whicli    stands    in    the    front    rank    of' 
American     schools    for    the    blind    and    of, 
which  Mr.  Anagnos  was  director  for  thirty  i 
>ears.  ' 

When  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
thi.s  noted  educator  came  from  Roumania 
la.st  June  many  were  the  tributes  of  af- 
fection from  his  associate.?  and  his  pupils, 
but  not  until  this  time  has  there  been  any 
iniblic  meeting  of  memorial.  The  occasion, 
which  was  impressive  in  every  way,  was 
marked  with  such  .simplicity  as  this  most 
modest  of  men  would  appreciate. 

Just  back  of  the  speaker's  stand  was  a 
three-quarters  portrait  in  oils  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos.      ThLs  was  framed  in  quantities  of  lau- 


he  uvea  ana  toiiea,  alwayifor  the  good  of 
the  unfortunate,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  and  for  the  succor  of  the 
oppressed.  He  enlisted  before  he  was  three- 
and-twenty  in  the  almost  hopeless  c^use  of 
the  Greeks:  he  suffered  in  their  defeats,  re- 
joiced in  their  victory,  and  carried  to  the 
aid  of  their  starving  women  and  .--hildrrn 
the  relief  which  the  generosity  of  America 
so  liberally  supplied  fourscore  years  ago. 
Forty  active  years  glided  away,  finding 
him  daily  employed  In  the  most  varied 
deeds  of  beneficence,  when  another  call  of 
Greek  misfortune  summoned  him  to  those 
shores  again.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
a  second  time  carried  with  him  thousands 
of  dollars  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  exiled  Cretans  in 
Athens.   , 

"While  thus  engaged,  and  while  seeking 
an  educated  and  philanthropic  Athenian  to 
act  a."?  confidential  secretary,  that  Provi- 
dence which  we  are  very  apt  to  term 
Chance,  made  him  acquainted  with  Michael 
Anagnostopoulos,  a  young  graduate  of  the 
great  Athenian  University,  who  was  pur- 
suing journalism  and  political  reform  in 
Greece.  That  selecting  eye  which  Dr. 
Howe  had  by  nature  at  once  fastened  upon 
the  youth  as  capable  of  good  'service,  al* 
though  there  as  yet  was  no  thought  of 
bringing  him  back  to  New  England— still 
less  of  engaging  him  in  the  instruction  of 
the  bliniJ.  He  became  In  May,  1867,  the 
secretary  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  I  have  before 
me  tlie  'Biblion  Hellenikes  Allelographlas" 
(Book  of  Greek  Correspondence  "Cretan"), 
In  which  the  hand  of  the  young  scholar 
was  employed  in  turning  into  Greek  andi 
French  the  clear  and  vigorous  rhessages 
of  the  Chevalier  Howe,  to  the  officials  ami 
private  persons  with  whom  he  had  rela-l 
tions  of  business  in  Greece  Jind  the  islands, 
from  May  2S  to  July  2.1,  1867. 

'"Dr.  Howe  then  left  Athens  for  Switzer- 
land and  western  Europe;  not,  as  a  genera- 
tion before,  to  recover  his  almost  ruined 
health  among  the  mountains,  but  to  ex-' 
amine  hospitals  and  prisons,  with  a  viewl 
to  improve  the  State  charities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  he  was  then  theoiile' 
administrator,    as    chairman    of   The    old 


rel.      Paim.s  and  potted  plants  were  grouped    Board  of  State  Charities. 


about  the  platform,  and  vases  of  American 
Beauty  roses  relieved  any  suggestion  of 
sombreness. 

Seated  on  the  platform  with  General 
Francis  Henry  Appleton,  president  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massuchu.setts  School  for  the  Blind,  under! 
whose  auspices  the  programme  was  ar- 
ranged, were  Amory  I.  Lawrence,  the  vice 
president;  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  the  treas- 
urer; President  C.  W.  Eliot  of  Harvrad 
University,  George  H.  Martin,  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer,  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Hon. 
John  Parmenides,  the  Greek  consul  in  Bos- 
ton; Edwin  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  in  Over- 
brook,  Pa.;  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendeni 
of  tlip  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore,  and  others. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  prayef  by 
Rtv,  Paul  Revore  Frothingham,  after  which 
the  school  orchestra  played  Chopin's  Funei-- 
al  March,  and  General  Appleton  spoke  .a 
greeting.  To  this  Governor  Guild  responded, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 


True  to  Every  Trust 


Frank  B.  Sanliorn  SpeakH  an  an  Inti- 
mate  Friend  of  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
AnaKnoH    Throu)?h    llany    Year* 

I'^rank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  then  spoke 
as    follows: 

"'Friends  of  the  TTnfortunate:  By  this  ti- 
tle, which  must  apply  even  to  those  who 
have  come  under  an  impulse  of  curiosity 
alone,  T  address  you,  while  I  speak  of  those 
two  lifelong  benefactors  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, who  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  suc- 
ce.ss  In  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  this 
city  of  their  birth  or  their  choice,  for  three 
quarters   of  a   century. 

"'The  story  of  Dr.  Howe  Is  well  known, 
although  less  familiar  to  the  present  gener- 
ation than  to  the  three  generadons  In  which 


This  left  Anagnostopoulos  in  full  charge 
of  the  Cretan  business  at  Athens;  and  so 
well  did  he  manage  its  delicate  affairs  that 
Dr.  Howe  invited  him  to  visit  America, 
and  here  learn  our  language,  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, so  as  to  make  himself  more 
capable  of  serving  Crete  and  Greece  in 
their  constantly  recurring  political  crises. 
He  accepted  the  Invitation,  and  continued 
to  be  Howe's  secretary  for  Cretan  affairs  } 
during  the  year  18C8,  while  the  good  people  ' 
of  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  raising  thousands  of  dollars, 
at  Howe's  appeal,  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  the  revolted  Christians  in  that 
beautiful  island  of  Minos  and  Ariadne. 

"Again,  while  writing  English  in  this  ca- 
pacity, I  have  the  volume  before  me  and 
can  trace  the  rapid  progress  of  the  student 
in  the  crooked  orthography  and  perplexing 
syntax  of  our  vernacular.  The  English 
letter.s,  interspersed  with  Greek  ones,  begin 
April  21,  1868,  and  announce  the  success  of 
Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  the  Law- 
rences and  others  of  the  Boston  Greek  Re- 
lief Committee  in  providing  money  for  the 
good  cause." 

Mr,  Sanborn  then  outlined  the  life  history 
of  the  boy,  born  in  poverty  on  a  mountain 
side  in  Epirus,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
situations  in  the  world;  in  Janlna,  where 
he  pursued  Greek  and  Latin;  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  and  where  he  was  still 
studying  and  working,  seeking  the  wider 
career  of  public  reforms.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  shortened  his  family  name. 
Amid  the  agreeable  and  useful  surround- 
ings of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Dr.  Howe, 
with  his  declining  strength  and  increasing 
occupations,  found  hia  disciple  more  and 
more  needful  In  the  care  of  the  schools,  for 
which  the  Greek  scholar  had  a  natural  fit- 
ness, as  he  had,  also,  for  the  financial  ar- 
rangements that  Dr.  Howe  had,  perhaps, 
too  much  allowed  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. By  1871,  when  the  affairs  of  Santo 
Domingo  first  claimed  Dr.  Howe's  attention, 
Mr.   Anagnos  was  found  equal   to   the  care 


of  the  institution,  with  Tielp  from  others. 
In  the  absence  of  the  aged  director.  He 
had  also  won  the  heart  of  the  eldest  chfld 
erf  the  Howe  family,  'the  enthusiastic,  self- 
consecra:ted  Julia,  and  became  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
adopted    father   in    philanthropy. 

Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe  then  read  a  poem 
\  •written  for  the  occasion  which  will  be  found 
'  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  An  ad- 
dress by  Professor  J.  Irving  Mannatt  of 
Brown  University  was  next  on  t{ie  pro- 
gramme and  then  a  chorus  of  female  voices 
sang  Tuckerman's  "Their  Sun  Shall  No 
More  Go  Down."  Then  came  Bishop  Law- 
rence's tribute. 

"In  the  year  of  illness  that  preceded  Dr. 
Howe's  death  in  January,  1876,  Mr. 
Anagnos  was  practically  in  charge  of  the 
whole  institution,"  Mr.  Sanborn  said,  "so 
when  the  question  of  a  successor  came  up, 
it  was  easy  to  see  tjiat  he  was  the  best 
man  for  the  difficult  place.  He  was  chosen, 
but  at  first  with  a  sort  of  trusteeship  over 
him  by  the  governing  board,  who  could 
hardly  see  how  a  foreigner,  not  yet  very 
old,  could  be  trusted  with  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  an  establishment  so  impor- 
tant and  so  peculiarly  Bostonian.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  whose  modesty  did  not  go  to  the 
timid  extreme  of  doubting  his  own  fitness 
for  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  long 
tested,  intimated  that  he  could  not  hold  it 
under  a  kind  of  daily  guardianship;  he 
would  withdraw,  if  it  was  desired,  and 
would  be  as  loyal  to  the  trustees  as  he  had 
been  during  the  illness  of  Dr.  Howe;  but 
he  could  not  accept  a  divided  authority. 
The  board  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  position, 
confirmed  him  in  it,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  filled  it  with  increasing 
honor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
know  what  the  Instruction  of  the  blind  re- 
quires and  allows.  His  native  justice  and 
generosity  secured  to  all  who  were  under 
his  authority,  whether  pupils,  teachers, 
matrons,  or  In  whatever  station,  everything 
that  equity  required,  and  sometimes  more 
than  their  conduct  merited.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  strict  in  his  requirements,  as 
the  case  demanded;  keen  in  his  observation 
of  merit  or  defect,  and  prompt  to  act  when 
needful.  He  chose  to  suffer  injustice  him- 
self and  to  bear  unmerited  reproach,  rather 
than  to  wrong  others  or  publicly  to  blame 
those  who  were  quick  to  blame  him.  Con- 
sequently, as  always  happens  to  the  un- 
selfish, his  goodness  seemed  unappreciated 
now  and  then;  but  at  all  other  times  he  re- 
ceived from  those  about  him  the  entire  re- 
spect and  affection  of  such  as  aided  him 
to  carry  on  the  mission  entrusted  to  him 
and  them.  I,  who  have  seen  many  estab- 
lishments directed  by  able  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  many  subordinates,  have  never  seen 
one  where  loyalty  to  the  chief  was  more 
marked  or  longer  continued.  He  held  for  a 
whole  generation,  a  place  in  which  he  was 
greatly  trusted,  where  he  accomplished 
grand  results,  and  in  which  he  was  true  to 
every  trust  reposed  in  him. 

"My  subject  today,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn, 
"is  'Successors  in  Success,'  and  we  shall 
find  It  hard  to  point  to  a  better  instance 
than  the  work  begun,  carried  on  and 
finished  bj'  Dr.  Howe  and  his  son-in-law, 
men  so  unlike  in  all  but  results.  Dr.  Howe 
was  a  man  of  genius,  capable,  sls  the 
epigram  says  of  'generalizing  from  a 
single  nnstance,'  and  of  following  up  his 
theory  with  a  practical  method  of  working 
it  out.  He  also  had  acquired  a  general  ex- 
perience, by  serving  for  years,  and  in 
varied  positions,  in  the  world-movement 
known  as.  the  Greek  Revolution. ""  Mr 
Anagnos  has  no  such  genius  and  no 
equivalent  experience.  But  he  was  one  of 
a  frugal  and  highly  orgajiized  race,  which 
takes  to  general  culture  as  neither  the 
American  nor  the  ordinary  Englisliman 
readily  does:  and.  belonging  to  a  small 
nation,  still  held  in  leading-strings  by  the 
pragmatical  Great  Powers,  he  was  not 
compelled  to  follow  where  the  bias  of  a 
great  nation  should   fatally  carry  him. 

"His  first  initiative  of  success,  beyond 
the  daily  routine  of  a  well  managed  blind 
school,  was  to  conceive  and  put  in  practice 
a  kindergarten.  Without  giving  in  to  the 
slightly  sentimental  view  of  the  customary 
kindergarten  in  this  country,  he  saw  what 
an  adjunct  it  could  be  made,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  musical  education  instituted 
and  made  practical  by  Dr.  Howe  for  the 
blind.  He  perceived  also  how  warmly  the 
commuinity,    .nad    speclayy    good    women. 


would  be  likely  to  encourage  such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  'Pierklns  Institution.  The 
event  of  the  past  twenty  years  proves  how 
just  was  his  forethought  in  both  these 
vital  points.  This  community,  responding 
to  his  constant  appeal,  has  now  built  up  an 
establishment  at  Jamaica  Plain  which,  in 
its  appointments  and  its  results,  excels 
any  example  of  the  kind  known  to  me  in 
the  world 

"The  most  brilliant  (though  not  the  most 
useful)  of  Dr.  Howe's  achievements  was  the 
discovery  and  instruction  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  deaf  and  blind  child.  He  did  in 
that  case  what  nobody  had  done  before,  and 
what  to  most  persons  seemed  a  miracle.  It 
drew  towards  him  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  secured  from  kings  and  Govern- 
ments decorations  and  honors,  which  he  lit- 
tle valued,  but  which  attested  the  sympa- 
thy of  nations.  His  success  made  the  way 
easy  for  all  others,  and  no  one  as  yet  has 
improved  on  Dr.  Howe's  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  cases.  But  this  was  his  only 
triumph  of  the  kind;  once  having  shown  his 
genius,  he  turned  it  to  other  and  harder 
tasks;  for  the  restoration  ^of  Laura  to  so- 
ciety, though  unexampled,  was  not  so  diflS- 
cult  as  it  had  appeared. 

"At  this  point  Anagnos  took  up  the  work 
and  proceeded  to  apply  Howe's  methods  to 
many  cases,  and  with  greater  success  In 
some  than  poor  Laura's  conditions  afforded. 
Among  these  successes,  one  in  particular 
has  attracted  notice  and  calls  for  mention 
today." 

Mr.  Sanborn  closed  his  address  by  relating 
the  story  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  school  in  1S80.  She  was  described 
as  having  a  mind  of  unusual  quickness  and 
a  persevering  will.  He  told  of  her  connec- 
tion with  Helen  Keller's  education  and  of 
their  three  years  spent  in  South  Boston  as 
guests  of  the  school. 


A  Fine  Type  of  Upbtiilder 

Bishop  Lawrence's  Tribnte  to  tlte 
Self-Sacrifice  ana  Devotion  of  tlie 
Beloved    £dncator 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  the  last  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gramme, delivered  a  sympathetic  tribute 
as  follows  : 

•"Reminded,  as  we  often  are,  of  the  ma- 
terial elements  in  our  civilization,  our  second 
sober  thougnts  lead  us  again  and  again  to 
the  consciousness  that  self-sacrifice  is  at 
the  foundation  of  our  institutions,  our  civil- 
ization and  our  homes.  We  know  that  be- 
neath the  great  superstructure  of  our  civic 
life  there  are  thousands  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  of  their  very  best 
toward  the  support  of  the  superstructure 
and  whose  joy  is  the  saving  of  others.  It 
is  in  memory  of  one  of  the  finer  types  of 
these  upbuilders  of  Christian  civilization 
that  we  meet  today, 

"The  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  has  not  been 
spread  In  great  headlines  before  the  people, 
but  it  is  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  the  blind,  and  many  thousands  of  their 
/riends  throughout  the  land,  and  this  was 
to  him,  the  richest  reward. 

"Others  can  speak  more  intelligently  than 
I  of  his  great  qualities  as  an  educator  and 
administrator.  It  is  enough  to  compare  the 
conditions  of  the  Perkins  Institution  after 
its  great  originator  and  leader  had  handed 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  the  reins  of  administration, 
to  appreciate  what  his  creative  power  and 
painstaking  care    has  accomplished. 

"The  kindergarten  is  his  monument. 
The  most  interesting  study,  however,  Is 
not  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass,  but 
as  individuals.  Martyrs,  charity  work- 
ers, and  upbuilders  of  the  institution 
have  very  little  interest  as  we  group 
them  together,  but  each  studied  by  him- 
self reveals  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
temperament,   character  and   work. 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
young  Greek,  born  in  he  valleys  of  Thes- 
saly,  educated  in  the  literature  of  Greek 
and  other  languages,  saturated  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  university,  would  have 
become  the  sympathetic  ■friend  of  the 
little  blind  children  of  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts; the  head  of  a  great  New  Engr 
land  educational  institution;  and  the  man 
to  plead  successfully  with  Yankee  legis- 
lators for  aid  in  his  work? 

"It  is  interesting  to  us,  for  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  eastern  Europe  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people.  We  are  won- 
dering, sometimes  with  dread,  what  their 
influence  will  be  in  our  American  civili- 


zation. Granted  that  the  mass  of  them 
have  not  in  them  the  qualities  of  the 
Greek,  Anagnos/  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  he  has  lived  here  and  done  his  work 
g'ives  us  hope  and  confidence  that  from 
these  other  thousands  may  arise  those 
who  will  make  noble  contributions  to 
our  American  life. 

"There  was  one  quality  in  Mr.  Anagrnos 
which  Dr.  Howe  immediately  recognized 
as  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own — a 
love  of  freedom.  For  that  Mr.  Anagnos 
has  written,  worked  and  suffered.  When, 
therefore,  he  came  to  this  land,  he  came 
to  his  own.  Freed  from  the  fret  of  poli- 
tical bonds,  his  spirit  was  at  liberty  to 
give  himself,  without  check,  to  the  work 
that  was  before  him.  We  Americans  are 
perhaps  too  ready  in  these  days  to  note 
the  dubious  qualities  of  those  who  come 
to  our  shores,  and  not  to  recognize  the 
possible  contributions  that  they  may 
make.  Mr.  Anagnos  brought  with  him 
an  inheritance  of  temper  and  form  of 
culture  with  which  we  were  unfamiliar. 
He  had,  however,  that  personality, 
strength  of  character  and  self-reliance 
which  enabled  him,  while  learning  from 
us,  and  adapting  himself  to  our  condi- 
tions, to  force  into  our  institutions  some- 
thing they  had  not,  and  which  gave  them 
variety   and   wealth. 

"Among  other  qualities  the  most  marked  j 
was  his  perpetual  exuberance,  his  perennial 
youth ;   it  seemed  to  burst  from  him  in  his 
whole   action,    his  voice.     You   could  feel    it 
in   his   finger    tips;    it  showed  Itself    In    his 
vivid    and    perhaps    florid    language.     Who 
knows    how    valuable    that    quality    was    to 
him  in  enabling  him  to  strike  through   the 
blindness      Into      the     very     hearts   of    his 
scholars ;     to    reach    their    intelligence ;     to  ' 
kindle    their    spiritual    forces    and    to    grtve  I 
nerve  and  vitality  to  their  active  senses.    It  j 
was    this    personal    quality    that    made    the  1 
Perkins  Institution   and  Kindergarten   more ! 
than  institutional — they  were  the  living  ex-  ' 
pression    of    thought,    life    and    sacrifice,    il- 
lustrated   in    Mr.    Anagnos    who,    with    his 
loyal  teachers  and  helpers,   receive  the  new- 
comer with  sympathy  and  led  him  into  the 
large  family  with   love  and  confidence. 

"We  in  America  are  a  little  jealous,  some- 
times,  are  we   not,   of   the  love  and   loyalty 
which  some  of  those  who  come  to  us  show 
toward  their  old  home  and  nation.    We  want 
them  to  become   fully,   and  completely,   and 
suddenly,  American.     Are  we  right  in  this? 
Is  it  not  the  fact   that  a  transplanted   tree 
grows   better   when  with   It   comes    a   great 
clod  of  its  native  earth  to  nourish  and  sup-  '• 
port    it   until   Its   roots   are   thrust   into   the  ' 
new    soil?     Is  It   not   well    that    Immigrants  j 
sustain  and  nourish  the  memory  of  his  old  I 
traditions  and   home   associations,   and   was  | 
it    not    one    of    the    finer    features    of    Mr. 
Anagnos  that  while  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work   in    this   land,    he   so   loved   his  native 
people   that  he,   both   in   his  life   and   death, 
gave  an  endowment  and  education  to  them  I 
and  their   children?    We   are  richer  for  his  | 
continued    association    with   his    people    and ! 
they  are  richer  for  the  larger  conception  of  I 
life  which  he  gave  them. 

"Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  It  all : 
the  conclusion  that  In  every  useful  life  the  j 
best  and  richest  gift  Is  not  in  administration,  ' 

organization  or  endowment,   but  in   the  life] 
and  character  which  pours  out  of  its  spirit- 
ual wealth  its  inspiration,  blessing  and  com- 
I   fort  to  0(thers."  j 

*■  11 

This   persistence   of  the  art  spirit  of  the  I 

Orient,  this  enthusiasm  for  the  older  and 
higher  traditions  and  canons  of  art  and 
taste,  in  combination  with  an  executive 
and  administrative  energy  and  business  ca- 
pacity that  can  even  give  American  ca- 
pacity in  commerce  cards  and  spades,  was 
in  the  Oriental  Michael  Anagnostopoulos  to 
whom  Boston  is  paying  civic  honors  today. 
A  Boston  poet  deeply  impressed  by  this 
striking  figure  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
peculiar  Boston  environment  has  put  it  all 
very  well  and  very  appropriately  into  the 
Homeric  verse  as  follows: 

Lift  up   your  faces   again,    O   sorrowing   sons   of 

old  Hellas, 
Bringing-  hither  your  burden  of  grief  to  Liberty's 

Cradle — 
Bringing  your  tribute  of  praise   and   love  to  the 

son   of  Anagnos!     (Anagnostopoulos.) 
We    who    speak    In    the    tongue    of    Dickens    and 

Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
Vying   with   you   who   speak   In   the   language   of 

Plato  and  Homer, 
Offer  our  tribute  to  him  who  spake  so  bravely  In 

both   tongues. 
Lift   up   your   faces  again,   and   turn    them   once 

more   to   the   morning! 
Leave     the    valley    and    shadow    and    face     the 

glorious  sunrise! 
Grieve  no  more  at  his  death;  rejoice  in  the  life 


of   Anagnos. 
Through    that    life   breathed    the    soul    of    Greece 
In  the  days  of  her  glory! 

Back    through    the   years   let   us   look,    and   view 

his  long  life's  valiant  struggle. 
Back   through   the   years   see   the  child,   trudging 

alone  o'er  the  mountains, 
Suffering  hunger  and  cold,   freezing  and  starving 

the  tody 
So    that   the   soul    might   eat   and    drink  at   the 

table  of  "vVlsdom, 
See   him   with    body   all   maimed   and   hacked   by 

Turkish   fanatic, 
.For  that  his  soul  made  her  boast  in  that  holiest 

cause,   human  freedom! 
Once    again    mark    the    brave    youth    his    chosen 

profession  abandon 
After  the   study   of   years,    heedless   of   promised 

advantage, 
Scorning   the   taking   of   fees   at   the   cost   of   his 

soul's  prostitution; 
And,    daring   with    voice   and   with   pen   to   stand 

for  the  right  against  tyrants. 
See  him   in   prison   immured,    branded,    disgraced, 

but  undaunted! 
And  now  on  the  ocean's  broad  waste,   follow  the 

son  of  Anagnos — 
His    own    Athens    left    far   behind,    making   high 

place   In   another; 
Eyes    for    the    sightless    to    be,    and    ever    their 

steadfast  defender; 
Learning  an  alien  speech,   yet  to  be  voice  to  the 

speechless. 
Patiently    through    the    long    years    he    wrought 

with  earnest  devotion. 
Structures   lofty   he   reared;    vastness  of   treasure 

he   gathered. 
Wisely     he     managed     affairs     that     nothing    bo 

wasted   or   squandered; 
1  Little   would   have   for   himself,   much   though   of 
'  ■  treasure  he  needed. 

All    the    great    plans    of    his    heart    to    bring    to 

successful   fruition; 
Frugally    lived    all    his    days    so    that    the    youth 

in  his  own  land 
Easler"nftght   find    the  climb  up   the  steep   path- 
ways of  learning. 

Lift   up   your   faces    again,    O   sorrowing   sons   of 

old  Hellas! 
The  soul  of  Anagnos  still  lives!     His  life  will  go 

on   through  the  ages  I 
Follow   the    path    he   has   blazed    in   all    of    your 

thinking  and  doing. 
So  shall  the  glory  of  Greece  agsdn  be  your  glory 

forever. 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS 
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OF  ANAGNOS .        HUMANITY" 

a,! 


Wonderful   Work   of 
Michael  Aaagnos. 


Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread. 
Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 

Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped. 
The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  naore. 

Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he  came 
With  buoyant  -step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Hellas   old, 

The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be 
Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 

The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

He  entered  where  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still  pursued. 

For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That  stirred    the    elder  Hero's    blood. 

Where   souls   in  shadows  dim   abode 

Ungladdenod  by  the  light  of  day, 
His  tutelary   guidance  showed 
I      The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fiair, 
Its  record  brave.  Its  wondrous  plan. 

And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 
The  great  Inheritance  of  man. 

Oh!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell. 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass. 
The  thought  of  him  who  loved,  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  ills  redeem. 

Which  seals  man's  noblest  promise  true, 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream. 
Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 

JcLiA  Ward  Howb 


Services  in  His 
Ui  Held. 


Distinguished    Men    and 
Women  There. 


MICHAEL,   ANAGNOS, 

For  whom  memorial  services  were  held  at 

Tremont    Temple    yesterday. 


Distinguished  Company  at 

Tremont  Temple  Honors 

Educator 


A  distinguished  company  met  at  Tre- 
mont Temple  yesterday  afternoon  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Michael  An- 
agnos, the  well  known  Greco- American 
educator  and  philanthropist,  who.  suc- 
[ceedlng  Dr.  Howe,  was  for  30  years  the 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massaehusett.-i    School    for    the    Blind. 

On  the  platform  were  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution;  Governor 
Guild,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Amory  1.  I^awrence.  the 
vice-president;  WiUlani  Endlcott.  Jr.,  the 
treasurer;  Bishop  Lawrence.  Hon.  John 
Parmenides,  the  Greek  consul  In  Bos- 
ton; Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Edwin  E.  Allen, 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Blind;  John  F.  Bledso,  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
Blind;  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  and 
many    others. 

President  EHot  of  Harvard  sent  a  tele- 
gram   of   regret    at   inability    to   attend. 

Pr.nyer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  P.  R. 
Frothlngham.  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Mayor 
John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
of  Concord.  Bishop  Lawrence,  Dr.  Irving 
Manatt  of  Brown  '  LTniversity.'  JuUa 
Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  and  the  Rev.  Nestor  Sou- 
slides    pronounced    the    benediction. 


Nearly  2000  people,  including  Gov 
Guild,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Mrs  JuUa 
Ward  Howe  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  joined  in  memorial  exercises 
in  honor  of  Michael  Anagnos,  long  (?i- 
rector  of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  yes- 
terday in  Tremont  temple.  The  com- 
pany also  included  many  students  and 
graduates  of  the  institution. 

Michael  Anagnos  was  director  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  30  years,  suc- 
ceeding Dr  Howe,  husband  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  died  June  29,  1906,  In 
Turn-Severin,    Roumania. 

Gen  Francis  Henry  Appleton  pre- 
sided. Seated  on  the  platform  at  the 
chairman's  right  wei-e  Gov  Guild,  Mrs 
Howe,  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  Rt  Rev  Wir- 
liam  Lawrence,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  daughter  of  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Ac  the  chairman's  left  were 
FranK  B.  Sanborn,  Rev  Paul  Revere 
Frothlngham  and  Prof  J.  Irving 
Manatt,  professor  of  Greek  at  Brown 
university.  In  the  audience  were  John 
Howe  Hall  and  Caroline  Mlnturn  Hall, 
nephew  and  niece  of  Mr  Anagnos. 

The  program  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev  Mr  Frothlngham  of  the  Arling- 
ton-st  church,  wno  thanked  God  for  the 
life  of  the  man  lionoi-ed  by  the  gather- 
ing, spent  in  bringing  to  those  in  dark- 
ness the  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
good  and  true,  making  them  sing  for 
joy. 

The  school  orchestra,  stationed  in  the 
organ  balcony,  played  effectively  Chop- 
in's  funeral  march. 

Gen  Appleton,  as  president  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  institution,  wel- 
comed the  company. 

Gov  Gu  Id  gave  the  response.  He  said 
It  was'  a  privilege  to  participate  in  ex- 
ercises honoring  the  memory  of  one 
whose  life  work  was  devoted  to  the 
good  of  humanity.  He  said  he  knew 
Mr  Anagnos,  both  officially  and  per- 
sonally, and  had  seen  him  at  his  work 
with  the  blind  children,  with  whom  he 
showed  a  patience  almost  divine. 

The  governor  said  the  state  was  now 
doing  more  than  to  educate  the  blind. 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  came  to  the 
Perkins  institution  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
useless  and  apparently  hopeless,  now 
as  a  woman  useful  to  the  community 
sat  on  a  state  board  devoted  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate In  Massachusetts. 

In  closing  his  short  speech.  Gov  Guild 
said:  "Michael  Anagnos'  name  belongs 
to  Greece;  his  fame  illumines  Massa- 
chusetts; but  his  service  belongs  to 
humanity." 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  spoke,  representing 
the  city.  He  told  of  the  life  of  Anag- 
nos as  a  Greek  patriot  and  an  American 
te.iclier,  and  cliaracterlzed  him  as  the 
shepherd  of  a  sigluless  flock. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  made  an  address  In 
whlcli  he  said  the  fame  of  Mr  Anagnos 
and  I)r  Howe  was  inseparably  linked  In 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion. 

The  speaker  said  he  had  seen  many 
institutions  conducted  by  many  men. 
but  he  had  never  known  one  conducted 
so  suc^e.ssfully  as  this  one  was  carried 
on  by  these  two  men. 


■"■"Ht^sara  tne  KmaBrgarcen  for  the  blind 
establisliecl  by  Anagnos  ^  Jamaica 
Plain  was  the  best  institution  of  the 
kind  known  to  him  in  the  world. 

After  a  selection  on  the  .  organ  by 
r)Rvid    Wood,    musical    director    of    the 

■  Pennsylvania  school  for  the  blind,  a 
poetic  tribute  to  Mr  Anagnos  was  read 
by  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

'i    Bishop    Lawrence    said    he    could    not 

'refrain  from  reminding  the  audience 
that  wherever  we  find  a  man  doing  a 
great,  normal,  useful  work,  we  find  be- 
hind him  the  sympathy,  epcourago- 
ment  and  help  of  a  woman.  Back  of 
Dr  Howe  was  Mrs  Howe,  and  back  of 
Mr  Anagnos  was  the  daughter  of  them 
both.  The  bishop  then  read  his  address, 
dealing  with  the  personality  of  Mr 
Anagnos. 

Prof  Manatt  said  that  Michael  Anag- 
nos was  of  such  absolute  integrity,  so 
devoted  to  the  practice  and  pursuit  of 
truth  that  If  there  was  any  more  honest 
man  it  would  take  a  modern  Diogenes 
with  his  lanterrt  to  find  him.  • 

A  chorus  of  young  women  pupils  of 
the  school,  gowned  in  white,  In  the  left 
balcony  near  the  stage,  sang  beautifully 
"Their  Sun  Shall  No  More  Go  Down.'' 
after  which  Rev  Nestor  Souslides  pro- 
nounced a  benediction  In  Greek. 
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Mayor  Fitzgerald  extendcdP  the  v,-arin 
sympathy  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Frank  B.   Sanborn  said: 

"My  subject  today  is  'Successors  in  Suc- 
cess,' and  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  point  to 
a  better  instance  than  tlie  work  begun, 
carried  on  and  finished  by  Dr.  Howe  r.nd 
his  son-in-law,  men  so  unlike  in  all  but 
results.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  man  of  genius, 
capable,  as  the  epignm  says  of  'generaliz- 
ing fr(j.ii  a  single  instance,"  and  of  follow- 
ing up  his  theory  with  a  practical  method 
of  working  It  out. 

"He  also  had  acquired  a  general  experi- 
ence, by  serving  for  years,  and  in  varied 
positions,  in  the  world-movement  known 
as  the  Greek  Revolution. 

"Mr.  Anagnos  has  no  such  genius  and 
no  equivalent  experience.  But  he  was 
one  of  a  frugal  and  highly  organized  race, 
which  takes  to  general  culture  as  neither 
the  American  nor  the  ordinary  English- 
man readily  does:  and,  belonging  to  a 
small  nation,  still  held  in  leadlng-strlng.s 
by  the  pragmatical  Great  Powers,  he  was 
not  compelled  to  follow  where  the  bias  of 
a  great  nation  should  fatally  carry  him." 


IMPRESSIVE  SERVICES 


AT  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 


Memory    of    Literty    Iioving    Greek 

Revered    by    Prominent    Residents 

of  City  and  State. 

The  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos,  who 
for  30  years  was  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  beautifully 
extolled  in  Trsmont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon  where  friends  of  the  revered 
Greek  assembled  in  large  numbers  to 
praise  the  great  work  and  the  beloved 
character  of  this  talented  and  most  useful 
man.  City  and  state  Tvere  represented  in 
the  exercises,  and  cUstinguished  men  were 
seen  on  the  temple  stage  and  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  stage  was  decorated  beautifully  with 
flowers,  mostly  arranged  and  contributed 
by  the  blind  scholars  of  the  city  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Perkins  Institute.  A  hirge 
portrait  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  stage.  It  was  wreathed 
in  laurel.  At  the  bottom  was  a  large 
wreath  contributed  by  the  Greek  orthodox 
community  of  Lov/ell,  which  was  also  rep- 
j  resented  by  a  delegation.  Adornin,j  the 
I  reading  desk  was  a  wreath  corvt.-ibuted  by 
the  Greeks  of  Boston.  Another  wreatli 
was  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parmerides, 
the  Greek  consul. 

On  the  stage  were  Gov.  Guild,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  Julia  Ward  Ho^'e,  who  sat 
next  to  Gov.  Guild;  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  Bishop  Lawrence,  Rev.  Paul  R. 
Frothingham,  Frank  banborn  and  Gen. 
Frances  H.  Appieton. 

In  the  choir  were  members  of  the  school 
orchestra,  which  played  Chopin's  funeral 
march,  and  sang  "Their  sun  shall  no  more 
go   down,"   by   Tuckerman. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  son-in-law 
Mr.  Anagnos  was,- and  who  is  87,  read  her 
poem  in  a  clear  voice,  being  easily  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  audience,  and 
saying: 

Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread, 

Returninp   from   a.   distant    shore. 
Hole,   where   his   fruitful   days   were  sped. 

The  friend  beloved  Is  seen  no  more. 

Truly,    It    was    a    gracious    gift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  ua,  when  he  came 
With    buoyant   step    and    heart   alight 

To   win   an  enviable   fame. 

The   oracles  of   Helles  old. 

The   dream   of  glories  yet   to  be 
Had    taught   his    spirit,    frank   and   bold. 

The  price  and  worth  o£  liberty. 

He    entered   where    a   champion    crowned 
Hia    noble    conquests    stlU    pursued. 

For   him    the   clarion   blast   did   sound 
That    stirred    the    elder    Hero's    blood. 

Where    souls    in    shadows    dim    abode 
TTngladciencd    by    the    light    of    day. 

His    tutelary    guidance    showed 
The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  tha  world  so  fair. 
Its    record    brave,    its    wondrous    plan. 

And,  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 
The   great   inheritance   of   man.  ' 

Oh!    friends    who   gather    in    the    class 
The   welcome   word   ti»   hear   and   tell. 

Take    with    you,    as   you    onward    pass,  ' 

The    thought    of    him    who    loved    you    well. 

That   love   which   doth   all   ills   redeem. 
Which    seals   man's   noblest   promise   true, 

The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream. 
Be    that   his   legacy   to   you.  , 


Following  was  an  address  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  who  said: 

"Otliers  can  speak  more  intelligently  than 
I  of  his  great 'qualities  as  an  educator  and 
administrator.  It  is  enough  to  compare 
the  conditions  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
after  its  great  originator  and  leader  hfcld 
handed  to  Mr.  Anagnos  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration, to  appreciate  what  his  crea- 
tive power  and  painstaking  care  has  ac- 
complished. 

"The  kindergarten  Is  his  monument. 
The  most  interesting  study,  however,  is 
not  of  men  and  women  In  the  mass,  but  as 
individuals.  Martyrs,  charity  workers, 
and  upbuilders  of  the  institutiort  have  very 
little  interest  a.s  we  group  them  together, 
but  each  studied  by  himself  i-eveals  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  temperament,  char- 
acter and  work."  • 


Mr.  Appieton,  who  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, presided  over  the  exercises,  greeting 
the  audience  in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 
He  introduced  Gov.  Guild,  who  said: 
"It  is  a  privilege  to  commemorate  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  the  services 
of  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men.  We  meet 
here  with  sorrow  yet  not  without  exulta- 
tion. We  exult  that  this  life  was  so 
nobly  lived  within  the  borders  and  for  the 
services  of  this  Commonwealth.  This 
year  the  Commonwealth  has  extended  the 
work  among  the  blind  children  to  include 
work  among  the  adult  blind  to  make  them 
useful  citizens.  Helen  Keller,  his  pupil, 
is  now  a  state  officer.  As  chief  executive 
of  the  Commonwealth  I  add  its  greeting 
to  this  memorial.  The  name  of  Michael 
Anagnos  belongs  to  Greece,  his  fame  to 
the  United  States,  and  his  service  to  hu- 
manity." 


The  exercises  closed  with  an  organ 
sonata  by  David  Wood,  musical  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Nestor  Sou- 
slides. 

The  printed  programme  included  a  poern 
entitled  "Michael  Anagnos,"  by  Laura  E. 
Richards.  Telegrams  of  regret  were  read 
from  Pres.  Eliot,  and  H.  S.  Rogers  of 
New  London. 


i»ifra»!l 


DISTINGUISHED  COMPANY  AT  MEMORIAL 
EXERCISES  TO  ANAGNOS,  FRIEND  OF  BLIND 

FOUNDER  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR   THE  BUND.  FOR    WHOM   MEMORIAL   EXERCISES 
UliRE  HELD  YESTERDAY,    AND   BLIND    ORCHESTRA    WHICH  FURNISHED   MUSIC. 


Bishop  Lawrence  One 

of  Speakers  at  the 

Temple. 


The  Late  M.  Anagnos, 
From    large    crayon    portrait    used     aa 
decoration    in    hall    where   yester- 
day's   exercises   were   he^. 


Memorial  services  were  held  yesterday 
in  Tremont  Temple  in  honor  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  for  thirty  years  director  ot 
llie  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
Soutli  Boston.  Among  the  guests  on  the 
platform  were  Governor  Guild,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard,  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
and  the  Hon.  John  Parmenides,  the 
consul   for   Greece. 

Music 'was  furnished  by  the  oichestra 
of  the  Institution,  composed  of  blind 
musicians,  and  the  school  chorus  of 
blind  girls.  David  Wood,  the  famous 
blind  musical  director  of  the  Pcnnsyl-^ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  presided  at 
the  organ. 

Addresse.'!  were  made  by  Frank  B 
Sanborn  of  Concord.  Gen.  Francis  Hi- 
Appleton,  Governor  Guild.  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald, Professor  J.  ..Irving  .  Manatt  of 
Brown  University,  and. Bishop  William 
LaVrence.  .  Bjshop  I>awrence  described 
Anagnos  as  "the  sympathetic  friend  ot 
the  little  blind  children  of  Puritan 
Masf-'achusctts."' 

"Michael  Anagnos,"  said  Mi'.  Sanborn, 
"win  always  be  dear  to  us  Sor  his  foun- 
dation of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  his  extension  of  the  rourscR  of 
study  and  his  wise  selection  of  teachers 
best  fitted  for  the  work."  A  poem  waa 
read  by  Mrs.   Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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FRANK    B.    SANBORN     READING    MEMORIAL    ADDRESS    AT    TREMONT    TEMPLE. 


MTtS    Ol/tlA.    WATe.-D    HOWE, 

CorrlWCWT      1901.    BY*  .  J.t.r-OROY 


Great  Benefactor  of  Blind 

Subject  of  High  Eulogy 

in  Prose  and  Verse. 


Tremont     Temple    Filled 

with  Those  Who  Gladly 

Honored  His  Memory. 


A  unique   and   distinguished   assembly 
at  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon 
honored   the  memory   of   Michael   Anag- 
nos,    for    30    years    the    director    of    thej 
Perkins    Institution    for     the     Blind     at]    yy^^ 


summer  wliile  on  a  visit  to  Roumania 
The    audience    was    made    up 


Graceful     Sentences     of     the 
South    Boston,    who    died    suddenly  ^ast^^^j  ^^  ^,^g  Pi^^egg  ^^^  ,y,a33achusetts, 

■     Spoken  in  Praise  of  the  Greek  Patriot 
blind,  who  came  out  of  gratitude  °to  oneWho   Benefited    Boston   by   His  Work, 
ot     their     foremost     sympathizers;      ofWere  in  Keeping  with  the  Sentiments 
Greeks,   who    came   to   honor   a   famousbf  the  Hundreds  of  People  Who  Heard 
countryman,  and  of  distinguished  repre-|Them. 
sentatives       of       philanthropy,       letters, 
church    and    state,    who    made    common 
tribute    to    the    high    attainments    of    a 
noted    friend   and   citizen.     Mayor   Fitz- 
gerald,   Gov.     Guild,    Bishop    Lawrence, 
Frank  Bt-  Sanborn   and   Prof.   J.   Irving 
Manatt  of  Brown  University  were  among 
the  speakers,   and  an  original  poem  by 
Mrs.  JMlia  Ward  Howe,  read  by  the  ven- 
erable woman  herself,  was  the  crowning 
event  of  the  programme.. 


The  exercises  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  170  pupils  of  the  school  were  pres- 
ent. The  salesroom  of  the  school  on 
Boylston  street,  the  workshop  at 
South  Boston  and  all  the  school  con- 
I  nected  with  the  institution  were 
closed  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Mu- 
sic was  furnished  by  the  school  or- 
chestra, composed  of  blind  musicians, 
and  the  school  chorus,  consisting  of 
blind  giris.  The  pipe  organ  was 
played  by  David  Wood,  the  blind  mu- 
sical director  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  organist  of  the  Russell 
Conwell  Church  at  Philadelphia. 

Upon  the  stage  was  a  three-quarter 
portrait  in  oil  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  sur- 
rounded by  laurel,  and  the  platform  was 
lavishly  decked  with  palms  and  American 
Beauty  roses.  Among  the  guests  upon 
the  platform  were  Gov.  Guild,  Mayor 
if'itzgerald,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Ed- 
win (B.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind ; 
John  F.  Blodsoe,  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind ;  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Perkins 
Institution :  the  Hon.  John  Parmenides, 
the  GreeK  consul ;  Aniory  I.  Lawrence, 
vice-president  of  the  corporation ;  G.  H. 
Martin,  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of 
Brown  University. 

Each  souvenir  programme  of  Ihe  ex- 
ercises contained  a  rare  photogravure 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  poem.  "In  Me- 
moriam."  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Mayor  and  Governor  Spoke. 

Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of 
the  corporation,  who  presided,  introduced 
Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  who  said : 

"It  is  a,  privilege  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  one  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men.  Whatever  he  did  was  done  well.  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  could  make 
him  happier  than  what  he  must  now 
know — thj  crowning  glory  of  his  labor-s 
— that  the  commonwealth  this  year  has 
gone  further  than  the  instruction  of 
blind  children,  and  now  purposes  to  edu- 


cate   and  make  into   useful  citizens   the 
adult  blind.  ,  ^     ,,„ 

"The  noble  woman  who  came  to  nia 
care  Helen  Keller,  able,  intelligent,  use- 
ful, valuable  to  the  community,  sits  upon 
a  state  commission  as  a  state  officer, 
that  her  help  and  her  wisdom  may  aid 
u  e  commonwealth  in  its  education  o« 
the  unfortunate  who  are  committed  to  its 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  said,  in  part:  ,      ,     .  v, 

'The    name    of    Michael    Anagnos    be^ 


"Mr  Anagnos  cla<med  no  credit  for 
instructing  the  blind  wr  the  deaf,  any 
more  than  Dr.  Howe  did  for  his  ser- 
vices to  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate. 
They  were  above  the  petty  vanity  of 
craving  praise  for  acts  which  corn- 
pelled  praise  from  others.  They  made 
the  talents  of  their  pupils  known  for 
the  information  and  encouragement  or 
others,  not  for  glory  to  themselves.  But 
this  modesty  need  not  restrict  us  from 
eiving  them  the  praise  due,  not  only 
from  those  directly  benefited  by  their 
toil  and  their  wisdom,  but  from  us  who 


him,  WTiiie  learning'  iram  iis.  ana.- 
adapting-himself  to  our  conditions,  to 
force  into  our  institutions  sometl>ing 
which  they  had  not,  and  which'  gave 
them  variety  and  wealth.-  '       - 

Valuable  Quality. 

"Among  other  qualities  the  most  marked 
was   his   perpetual   exuberance,   his   per-, 
ennial   youth;   it   seemed   to    burst   from 
him  in  liis  whole  action,  his  voice.    You 
could  feel  it  in  his  finger  tips;  it  showed 
^.,^    ........    --    r.  „    .  of  "him    be- I  toil  and  their  wisaom.   '^ui-  nu.n  uo  .v.. «  i  itself    in    his    vivid    and    perhaps    florid 

nnS  fo   the  United   StatTs    but  his  ser-'  saw    them    at    their    self-  mposed    tasks.  |  j^^  ^ho  knows  how  valuable  that 

l^^nfhilones  to  human  ty'^'  Death,  which  has  closed  their  be-nehcent         «,jj  =  ^^,^^3   t     1,,^  ,„   enabling   him   to 

St^  wn,^no  accment  that  this  lover  activity,  has  released  us  from  the  re- i  i^  .^^  ^,^^^„  ,,  j,  bUndness  into  the 
nf  freedom  should  be  drawn  to  the'  straint  imposed  by  their  modesty  and  ^^^y  hearts  of  his  scholars;  to  reach 
home   of   Uberty     which   has   opened   its  1  now  allows  us  to  .paytliose  tributes  to    ^j^li^t^lji  to  kindle  their  spirit- 

o^J?=     hP fore    and    since     to    Lafayette     their   memory    winch    the    vain    and   the    ^j^,    forces    and    to    give    nerve    and    vi- 
and Kosciusko    to  Kossuth  and  Davitt.     ungrateful  are  so  ready  to  withhold    or  U^nty  to  their  active  senses. 

and  l-iosuubKo,    uu  ^    ^ ^ ^^^  ascribe  to  themselves.  .,„,.„,,         "It     was    this    personal     quality    that 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  aaugh-i  g^^g  j^e  Perkins  Institution  and  Kin- 
ter  Juiia  married  Mr.  Anagnos,  was  then  ^g^g^rten  ^lore  than  institutional— they 
introduced,  and  received  a  flattering  ^,pj.g  ^^^  living  expression  of  thought, 
reception.  In  a  low  but  clear  voice  she  ]  ,jfg  g^^id  sacrifice,  illustrated  in  Mr. 
read     the     memorial     poem     which     she  |^jjj^gy,oj,    ^vho,    with    his    loyal    teachers 

'  and     helpers,     received     the     newcomer 

o  D        J  L      T    J-    T/T/      J  U  .  ^-  with    sympathy    and    led    him    into    the 

roemtiead  by  Juliayy  am  riOWe  \a,rg2  famUy  with   love  and   conndence." 

,.  r  II  jr     1       1    A  '^''^^  Rev.  Nestor  Souslides  pronouncedi 

in  Honor  of  Michael  Anagnos.    the  benediction. 


to  John  Burns  and  Henry  George  and 
other  liberators  from  many  lands. 
Was  Noi  Ashamed. 
"It  was  no  accident  that  the  hands 
which  had  striven  to  release  fettered 
limbs  should  feel  themselves  well  occu- 
pied loosening  the  bandages  on  sight- 
less eyes.  The  patriot  and  the  ttacher 
in    this    man,    as    in    so    many    ethers, 


■^ 


blended    naturally,    and   I   do   not   know 
which  is  his  higher  title  to  esteem. 

"Forty  years  of  life  in  Boston  did  not 
cause  A'nagnos  to  cease  to  be  a  Greek. 
Although  his  fellow-countrymen  here 
were  few  he  Identified  himself  with 
their  interests  and  stood  frankly,  but 
not  obtrusively,  before  the  community 
as  a  representative  of  a  minor  roople. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  hyphe- 
nated American,  if  to  escape  thai  re- 
proach meant  ceasing  to  remember  the 
country  of  his  origi'i. 

"In  one  respect,  however,  this  modern 
Greek   rejected    the   wisdom  .  of   the    an- 
cients     The  old  Spartans  exposed   their 
puny    infants    on    Mt.    Taygetus.      Our 
irodern   Athens   has   its   cradle   for   the 
frailest    of    these    castaways,    realizing 
'  that  in.  the  least  of  their  helpless  bodies 
there   abides   a  glowing  soul   and  .lustly 
fearing  the  wrath  of  heaven  that  should 
tfoUow    the    sacrifice    of    that    priceless 
rjewel 

■•     "It  'is  in  this  character  that  we  know 
I'Michael   Anagnos  best— not  as  a  moun- 
tain  rebel    but   as    the    shepherd   of   the 
I  sightless  fleck  who  are  his  chief  mourn 
I  ers  today.     The   statesman  and   tlie  sol 
dier  may  well   envy  this  private  citizei 
his    wreath    of    tribute— the   love   of    th 
afflicted    am(tng   whom    he    walked,    im 
parting  strength,   renewing  hope,   devis 
ing  practical  helps— in  a  word,  maintain 
,  ing  worthily  the  traditions^of  that  great 

school  for  the  blind  in  whfch  moder 
science  and  Cliristian  cl-iarity  all  bui 
duplicate  the.  sweetest  miracle  of  th 
Galilean."  I 

F.  B.  Sanborn  the  Chief  Speaker.  | 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  thi 
chief  speaker,  told  in  detaif  the  story  oi 
Dr.  Samuel  Howe  and  the  way  in  whicl 
he  became  acquainted  with  young  Anag 
DOS,  then  a  Greek  student  at  Athena 
who  afterward  became  his  secretary,  hij' 
son-in-law  and  finally  his  successor. 

"My  subject  today,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn 
"is  'Successors  in  Success,'  and  we  shal 
find  it  hard  to  point  to  a  better  Instance 
than    the    work    begun,    carried    on    anc 
finished    by    Dr.    Howe    and    his    son-in 
law,    men    so    unlike   in   all   but   results 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  man  of  genius,  capable 
as    the    epigram    says    of    'generalizing 
from  a  single  instance,'  and  of  following 
up  his  theoi'y  with  a  practical   methoc 
of  working    it  out.    He     also     had    ac- 
quired a  general  experience,   by  servln.? 
for  years,  and  in  varied  positions,  in  the 
world-movement    known   as    tlie    Greek 
revolution.     Mr.    Anagnos    has    no    such 
genius  and  no  equivalent  experience.  But 
he  was   one  of  a   frugal  and   highly  or- 
ganized   race,    which    takes    to    geheral 
culture  as  neithei-  the' American  nor  the 


Vainly  we  listen  for  his  tread. 

Returning  from  a  distant  shore. 
Here,  where  his  fruitful  days  were  sped. 

The  friend  beloved  is  seen  no  morg. 

Truly,  it  was  a  gracious  sift 

That  Greece  vouchsafed  us,  when  he  came. 
With  buoyant  step  and  heart  alight 

To  win  an  enviable  fame. 

The  oracles  of  Hellas  old,  i 

The  dream  of  glories  yet  to  be  ' 

Had  taught  his  spirit,  frank  and  bold, 
The  price  and  worth  of  liberty. 

He  entered  wjierc  a  champion  crowned 
His  noble  conquests  still  pursued. 

For  him  the  clarion  blast  did  sound 
That  stirred  the  elder  Hero's  blood. 

Where  souls  in  shadows  dim  abode 
Ungladdened  by  the  light  of  day. 

His  tutelary  guidance  showed  i 

The  light  of  Truth's  all  conquering  ray; 

For  they  should  know  the  world  so  fair. 

Its  record  brai'e.   its  wondrous  plan. 
And.  though  despoiled  of  Nature,  share 

The  great  inheritance  of  man. 

On!  friends  who  gather  in  the  class 
The  welcome  word  to  hear  and  tell. 

Take  with  you,  as  you  onward  pass. 

The  thought  of  him  who  loved  you  well. 

That  love  which  doth  all  Ills  redeem. 

Which  seals  man's  noblest  promise  true, 
The  prophet's  pledge,  the  poet's  dream. 

Be  that  his  legacy  to  you. 


wrote  herself  and  which  was  listened  to 

with  greatest  attention 

Professor  and  Bishop  There. 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, for  16  years  a  close  friend  .of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  lef  t  Hi^  sicli' b««l"tp.  ^(t^rjd' 
the  exercises. 

"It  is  always  sunrise  somewhere  oh 
the  globe,  and  the  heroic  age  is  always 
present  somewhere,"  he  said.  "Dr.  Howe 
was  born  into  it  here  in  Boston,  and  in 
rude  Epirus  Michael  Anagnos  was 
cradled  in  it.  One  can  .but  feel  that  we 
have  had  among  us  a  pair  of  Plutarch's 
men." 

Bishop  Lawrence  said  in  part : 

"The  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos  has  not 
been  spread  in  great  headlines  before 
the  people,  but  it  is  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  the  blind, 
and  many  thousands  of  their  friends 
throughout  the  land,  ana  this  was  to 
him  the  richest  reward. 

"The  kindergarten  is  his  monument. 
The  most   interesting  study,   however. 


ordinary  Englishman  readily  does:  and,|  is  not  of  men  and  women  in  the  mass, 
belonging  to  a  small  nation,  still  held  but  as  individuals.  Martyrs,  charity 
in  leading-strings  by  the  pragmatical,  workers  and  upbuilders  of  the  insti- 
great  powers,  he  was  not  compelled  to  tmion  have  very  little  interest  as  we 
follow  where  the  bias  of  a  great  natlon|  group  them  together,  but  each  studied 
should  fatally  carry  him.  bv  himself  reveals  the  peculiar  quall- 

"His    first    initiative   of   succes;?,   be-   tj^g    of    temperament,    character    and 
yond  the  daily  routine  of  a  well-man-   work 

aged  blind  school,  -was  to  conceive  and  "There  was  one  quality  in  Mr.  Anag- 
put  in  practice  a  kindergarten.  "W  Ith-  pos  which  Dr.  Howe  immediately  recog- 
out  giving  in  to  the  slightly  senti-  nized  as  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own;  ; 
mental  view  of  the  customary  kinder-  ^  love  of  freedom.  For  that  Mr.  Anag- I 
garten  in  this  country,  he  saw  what  an,  nos  had  written,  worked  and  suffered, 
adjunct  it  could  be  made  as  a  prelim-  -when,  therefore,  he  came  to  this  land 
Inary  to  the  beautiful  education  msti-  ^e  came  to  his  own.  Freed  from  the 
tuted  and  made  practical  b.v  Dr.  Howe :  fret  of  political  bonds  his  spirit  was  at 
for  the  blind.  He  perceived  also  how  |  uberty  to  give  himself  without  check 
warmly  the  commiinlty,  and  especially  ,  to  the  work  that  was  before  him. 
good  women,  would  be^  likely  to  en- 1  "We  Americans  are  perhaps  too  ready 
courage  such  an  addition  to  the  i  („  these  days  to  note  the  dubious  quail- 
Perkins  Institution.  The  events  of  the  |  ties  of  those  who  come  to  our  shores, 
past  20  years  prove  how  just  was  his  and  not  tp  recognize  the  possible  con- 
forethought  In  both  these  vital  points,  tributions  that  tliey  make.  Mr  Anag- 
Tne  community,  responding  to  his  con-    nos,      in      landing       upon      this      shore,' 


slant  appeal,  has  now  built  up  an  es 
tabllshment  at  Jamaica  PJain  which, 
in  Its  appointments  and  Its  results, 
excels  any  example  of  the  kind  known 
to  me  in  the  world.    _ 


,      _  ,^        ipon      

brought  '  witli  him  an  inlierltance  of 
temper  and  form  of  cultvirc  with  which 
we  were  unfamiliar.  He  had.  how- 
ever, that  personality,  strength  of  char- 
acter  and    self-reliance    which    enabled 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1906 


PUBLIC    BEOUESTS    OF    $30,000 


Will  of  Hannah  R.  Sweetser  Contains  Gifts 
to  Several  Institutions 


In  the  will  of  Hannah  R.  Sweetser,  which 
was  .filed  yesterday  are  contained  public 
bequests  aggregating  $30,000.  The  testa- 
trix gives  $5000  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  known  as  the  Hannah  R. 
Sweetser  Fund,  the  income  to  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  expenses  incident  to 
the  purposes  of  the  institution.  She  gives 
$5000  each  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  the 
Old  Men's  Home  in  this  city,  and  $10,000 
to  the  Old  Ladles  Home  in  Newburyport, 
the  last  bequest  being  made  in  memory  of 
her  mother,  and  it  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Lydia  Kellett  Sweetser  Fund.  The  .income 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  In- 
stitutions. 

She  gives  $5000  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  to  be  known  as  the  Abby  R. 
Sweetser  Fund,  which  bequest  becomes  [ 
operative  on  the  death  of  her  nieces,  Abby 
R.  and  Mary  E.  Sweetser,  who  will  enjoy 
the  incoine  during  their  lives.  Seth  K. 
Sweetser  and  I.  Homer  Sweetser  are  named  [ 
as  executors. 
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^   BLIND  CHILDREN  CELEBRATK 

Klndersart«il  -fft    Jnma-ica    Plain    Haa  i 
Goeata    to    Help    In    the    Festival 

Many  friends  of  the  kindergarten  In  Ja-  , 
maica     Plain     where     sightless     boys     and 
girls   begin   their   happy   school   days,    went 
there   yesterday   to   help   in   the  simple   yet  i 
delightful     programme    arranged     for    the  1 
celebration.      There    were    orchestral    num- 
bers,   songs    recitations    and   games.      Gen- 
eral Francis  H.  Appleton,  presiflent  of  the 
corporation,    spoke    briefly    and    paid    trib- 
■  ute  to^he  memory  of  Michael  Anagnos. 

BOSTON  EVEN/NO  RECORD 
-DECEMBER  24^.  1906 

CHRISTMAS 
TREE  FOR 
SIGHTLESS 


MRS.    LARZ  ANDEnSiJN, 
Who  played  -Santa  Claus  in  frocks  for  the  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


Children  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution Made  Glad 

Brookline,  Dec.  24.— There  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  joy  of  the  16  sightless  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain 
who  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson 
here  today. 

The  magnificent  stable  on  the  Anderson 
estate  was  festooned  from  rafter  to  rafter 
with  evergreen  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  was  a  wonderful  Christmas  tree, 
loaded  down  with  all  the  things  which 
gladden   the   childish   heart. 

Promptly  at  1  a.m.  the  carriages  arrived 
at  the  home  in  Jamaica  Plain.  The  young- 
sters were  wrapped  up  warmly  and  they 
chattered  happily  on  the  ride  in  anticipa- 
tion of  greeting  Santa  Claus  and  partaking 
of  his  generosity.  It  was  explained  to 
them  that  Santys  visit  was  a  special  one, 
made  for  thi^ir  particular  benefit,  and  that 
he  had  to  come  down  the  chimney  in  day- 
light instead  of  the  night  on  account  of 
his  being  so  awfully  busy. 

COULD  SEE  A  LITTLE. 

When  the  youngsters  trooped  into  the 
stable  with  an  expectant  look  on  their 
faces  little  Louis  Yoti,  S  years  of  age,  a 
deaf  mute,  was  the  fir.st  to  break  the  si- 
lence with  an  inarticulate  cry  of  joy.  IJis 
sight  waxs  dim.  but  it  only  enhanced  the 
splendor  of  thi-  scene  which  met  his  poor 
eye.s,  and  wliich  re.<5ulted  in  the  little  gurg- 
ling cry  which  escaped  liis  lips. 
,  By  niean.*  of  the  •■finger  talk'  he  con- 
veyed as  best  he  could  a  description  of  the 
fairy  land  to^a  little  six-yr.-old  girl  who 
held  his  hand. 

One  by  one  the  little  ones  with  much 
trepedation  stopped  up  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  Santa  Clans  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
.\ndvr.sons  coachman.  He  greeted  them 
cordially  and  a-sked  each  what  they  de- 
sired for  a  Cliristnias  present. 

GIRLS    WAXTKD    DOLLS. 

Mrs.  .Xndcrsnn  and  her  employees  stool 
bv  and  handed  the  Christmas  present.^ 
from  the  tree.  Most  of  the  little  girls 
wanted  dolls,  but  the  boy.s'  wants  were 
varied.     'I'here   were   all   sorts   of  presents. 


however,  and  heaps  of  good  THi'ngs  to  eat. 
The  joy  of  the  children  was  extraordinary, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  was  delighted  wnth  the 
success   of   the  event. 

AVlien  tlie  little  ones  finally  were  placed 
in  the  carriages  again  and  driven  home 
they  had  had  enough  excitement  to  furnish 
a  topic  of  conversation  until  Christmas 
came  around  again,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  be  the  envied  of  the  more 
fortunate  children  in  the  kindergarten  whc 
had  hoiue.s  in  which  to  spend  Chi-istmas 

The  News. 
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CHRISTMAS    ENTEBTAINMENT. 
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Little    Blind    Children    Bender    Fine 
Program  at  Day  Street  Institution. 


ENTERTAINSDEAF  MUTES 


For  some  years  an  interesting  event 
of  the  Christmas  holiday  season  has 
been  the  carols  given  by  the  little 
blind  children  at  the  kindergarten  on 
Day  street.  Although  the  weather  was 
iinpropitious  last  Friday,  a  fair-sized 
audience  gathered  in  the  kindergarten 
hall  and  was  well  repaid  for  braving 
the  storm  by  the  general  excellence 
of  the  program  presented  by  the  lit- 
tle folks. 

The  program  comprised  an  orches- 
tral number,  songs,  carols,  recita- 
tions and  games  by  the  little  folks. 
General  Francis  Henry  Appleton, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presided 
and  made  a  short  address  in  which  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  late 
director  of  the  institution,  and  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Caswell  and  the 
teachers  at  the  kindergarten. 


Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  has  Ciirlstmas 
Tree  in  her  Stab'e. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  gave  a  Christmas  tree 
to  sixteen  sightless  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Christmas  eve,  in  her  stable  in  Brookline.  The 
interior  of  the  stable  was  festooned  with 
evergreens  and  national  bunting.  The  children 
arrived  in  carriages  at  one  o'clock  and  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Santa  Claus,  who 
stood  under  the  large  tree,  wliich  was  heavily 
laden  with  gifts.  When  the  little  ones  entered 
the  stable  little  Louis  Yoti,  a  deaf  mute,  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  with  an  inartic- 
ulate cry  of  joy.  His  sight  was  dim,  but  the 
fact  only  enchanced  the  splendor  of  the  scene 
which  met  his  poor  eyes,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  little  gurgling  cry  from  his  lips. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  coachman  acted  as  Santa 
Claus,  and  one  by  one  the  children  were  given 
presents  by  Santa  and  Mrs.  Anderson  and  a 
friend.  The  little  girls  wanted  dolls  and  sleds, 
while  the  boys  wanted  boats  and  other  varied 
things.  After  the  presents  had  been  distributed 
refreshments  were  served,  after  which  the 
children  were  bundled  into  carriages  and  driven 
home. 
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REPORT    OF    PERKINS    INSTITUTIOJf 


Seventy-Fifth  Annual  Document  of  Cor- 
poration Submitted  to  the  Public 


FYom    the     State     Board     of    Publication  | 
there  has  Just  come  a  book  •which  contains  j 
all   the  documents  relative  to   the  business  , 
of  the  year  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  i 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.     It  's 
the      seventy-flfth      annual     report    of   the 
trustees,    and    It    was    prepared    and    sub-  ■ 
mitted   by  Almorin   O.   Caswell,   acting  di- 
rector   and    secretary    pro    tern,    since    the 
death^of  Michael  Anagnos  last  Augv.st. 

The  report  contains  a  tender  tribute  to 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  words  of  appreciation  of 
all  the  teachers  at  that  trying  time.  "We 
are  sure,"  say  the  trustees,  "that  we  voice 
the  general  sentiment  in  saying  that  the 
long  and  single-hearted  service  of  Mr. 
Anagrnos  and   the  lesson  of  the 

Stem  high-featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty 
And  unwtisted  days 

taught  by  his  daily  living  are  a  priceless 
heritage — and  in  praying  that  the  spirit  that 
so  long  has  guided  the  affairs  of  this  In- 
stitution may,  stlU  living,  guide  it  still." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  under  re- 
view there  were  294  blind  persons  In  all 
the  departments  of  Perkins  Institution. 
During  the  year  54  have  been  admitted  and 
32  have  been  discharged,  so  that  th^re  are 
316  blind  persons  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion at  present. 

The  institution  has  300  students  In  thir- 
teen grades  auove  the  kindergarten; 
sixty-two  teachers  and  officers  in  eleven 
large  buildings  with  a  raised  print  library 
of  15,000  volumes,  the  second  largest  spe- 
cial library  on  the  subject  of  the  blind  In 
the  world;  a  museum  unique  among  simi- 
lar institutions;  a  scientific  equipment 
ample  for  its  needs  and  ninety-four 
pianos,  104  orchestral  Instruments,  a 
three-manual  pipe  organ  and  four  reed 
organs. 

It  Is  the  public  free  school  for  the 
sightless  of  New  England,  and,  though  its 
funds  are  large,  they  are  barely  adequate 
for  its  needs.  "When  the  Commonwealth 
raised  the  annual  appropriation  to  $30,000, 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  was  fifty- 
three.  Now  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
Is  190,  but  the  appropriation  is  still  $30,- 
000.  "With  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs,  coal  and  other  sup- 
plies, the  actual  cost  of  educating  every 
blind  child  Is  $450,  and  the  institution 
makes  good  the  loss. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  need  cf  a  larger 
endowment  fund;  of  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  their  homes;  the  workshop  for 
adults  where  nearly  a  score  of  sightless 
workers  are  given  steady  employment 
and  good  wages;  -nd  what  the  Alumnae 
Association  has  accomplished  in  the  way 
of    encouraging    sightless    women. 

Besides  Mr.  Anagnos,  twelve  other 
members  of  the  corporation  have  died 
during  the  year,  Edward  Atkinson,  Wil- 
liam E.  Barrett,  Marianne  Brimmer, 
Josephine  Bumstead,  Maria  Denlson 
Burnham  Fry,  Dr.  John  T.  Heard  (for 
thirty  years  a  trustee),  William  A.  Hovey, 
Charles  Lowell,  John  C.  Palfrey,  Samuel 
W.  Rodman,  John  M.  Rodocanachi  and 
Rev.  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  D.  D.  A  special 
account  is  made  of  Dr.  Heard's  long  and 
faithful   service. 

The  permanent  fund  for  Thomas 
Stringer  now  amounts  to  $735.  Subscrip- 
tions toward  his  yearly  expenses  reached 
$367.20  and  a  fiiend  made  up  the  deficit. 

The     kindergarten     at    Jamaica    Plain 
claims  many  rages  In  the  volume.     As  In- 
teresting as  any  romance  is  the  story  of 
the  way  in  which  little  sightless  boys  and 
:  girls   are   taken   from   their   prison    house 
f  of  darkness  into   the  light   of  education, 
'  healthful  play  and  cheerful  minds. 
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The  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain 
claims  many  pages  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued. As  interesting  as  any  romance 
is  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  little 
sightless  boys  and  girls  are  taken 
from  their  present  house  of  darkness 
into  the  light  of  educating,  healthful 
play  and  cheerful  minds.  ''"his  spe- 
cial part  of  the  report  covers  a  pe- 
riod of  twelve  months  ending  August 
31,  1906. 

According  to  the  trustees,  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  progress  and 
the  most  successful  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  garden  for  sightless  chil- 
.  dren.  The  kindergarten  now  consists 
of  four  modern  three-story  brick 
buildings  at  Perkins  and  Day  streets. 
Mr.  Almorin  O.  Caswell,  the  acting 
director  since  the  death  last  August 
of  the  great  founder  and  late  director. 
Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  reports  the 
presence  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary school  of  sixty  boys  and  fifty- 
eight  girls.  Of  these  the  boys'  pri- 
mary school, ^©.e  girls'  primary  school 
and  the  boys'  kindergarten  have 
thirty  each,  and  twenty-eight  are  at 
the  girls'  kindergarten.  The  corps  of 
instructors  and  caretakers  consists  of 
four  matrons  and  three  assistants, 
eight  kindergartners  and  primary 
teachers,  five  instructors  in  music  and 
three  in  manual  training. 

The  kindergarten  admits  all  edu- 
cable  blind  children  of  whatever  na- 
tionality or  degree  of  mentality,  the 
only  proviso  being  that  they  shall  be 
,;  free  from  any  contagious  trouble.  The 
little  boys  and  girls  enter  the  insti- 
tution at  five  or  six  years  of  age.    At 


MRS.  SAGAR  GIVING  LOUIS  YOTT  AN  ARTICULATION  LESSON. 


tne  nands  of  trained  kindergartners 
these  little  folks  are  given,  in  the 
guise  of  games,  delightful  lessons  in 
form,  language,  numbers  and  har- 
mony, their  reasoning  powers  are  de- 
veloped, their  imaginations  trained, 
their  manners  refined,  and,  what  is  of 
far  more  importance,  their  sense  of 
right  and  fairness  quickened  and  de- 
veloped. The  course  of  study  follows 
closely  that  adopted  in  the  public 
schools  and  includes  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, writing,  language,  geography, 
history,  zoology  and  botany. 

The  work  in  music  affords  a  wel- 
come   change  from  close  application  to 

studies  and  claims  many  devotees 
among  those  children,  for  all  the  pu- 
pils are  given  an  equal  opportunity  to 
study  music  and  are  encouraged  to 
make  the  most  of  their  ability  in  this 
direction.  In  the  kindergarten  the 
children  have  ear-training,  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  keyboard,  perform  ex- 
ercises in  rhythm  and  finger  exercises 
and  begin  to  learn  the  Braille  musi- 
cal notation.  On  this  solid  foundation 
real  progress  has  been  made  the  past 
year  in  the  study  of  the  pianoforte 
both  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the 
primary  department,  and  seventeen  of 
the  children  received  instruction  in 
playing  the  violin. 

The  work  in  manual  training  has 
proceeded  along  the  well-established 
lines.  The  youngest  pupils  began 
with  the  course  in  knitting,  and  many 
completed  articles  at  the  end  of  the 
year  attested  to  their  skill  in  this 
branch.  The  older  girls  learned  to 
sew,  using  different  stitches  on  va- 
rious materials,  from  coarse  to  fine. 
Pillow-cases  made  by  them  and  tow- 
els neatly  hemmed  gave  evidence  of 
the  excellence  of  their  work.  Among 
all  the  older  pupils  wood-sloyd  played 
an  important  part,  and  everyone,  even 
to  the  least  capable,  showed  some  ben- 
efit from  this  work.  The  original 
articles  planned  and  executed  by  some 
of  the  boys  such  as  a  whip-stock, 
flag-staff  and  foot-rule,  offered  the 
most  gratifying  proof  of  the  value  of 
this  method  of  training  the  hands. 

Already  the  number  of  pupils  taxes 
the  capacity  of  the  buildings  to  the 
limit  of  comfort  and  safety  and  as  a 
consequence  a  few  applicants  have 
been  kept  on  the  waiting  list.  As  the 
numbers  are  likely  to  increase  as 
time  goes  on,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
perhaps  two  or  three  years  when  a 
fifth  building  will  become  an  absolute 
necessity.  An  earnest  appeal  is  made 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution  to 
assist  the  trustees  during  the  coming 
year  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
on  the  resources  of  the  corporation 
and  make  possible  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Caswell  closes  his  report  by 
saying:  "We  are  grateful  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  kindergarten  for  their 
help  and  encouragement  during  the 
year.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  insti- 
tution that  has  such  loyal,  devoted 
friends!  We  are  sure  that  the  formal 
work  of  the  school  has  been  faithfully 

and  well  done  and  we  rejoice  that  all 
these  children  with  a  special  need 
have  here  found  a  solace  for  the 
darkened  lamp  of  sight  in  the  candle 
lighted  in  the  mind  and  the  torch  en- 
kindled in  the  soul.  But  we  must  also 
see  the  vision  and  heed  the  call,  and 
while  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the 
present  never  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
hope  of  future  years  and  the  grander 
institution  yet  to  be." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  latter, 
the  News  is  enabled  to  present  here- 
with a  splendid  design  showing  the 
four  buildings  of  the  kindergarten  and 
its  late  founder,  Mr.  Anagnos,  also  a 
picture  of  Louis  Yott,  a  little  blind 
deaf-mute  from  North  Adams,  Mass.,J 
receiving  an  articulation  lesson  fromj 


his  teacher,  Mrs.  Sagar.  This  little  fel- 
low has  been  in  the  kindergarten  but 
three  months,  but  he  has  learned  to 
read  and  spell  by  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, to  articulate  practically  all  the 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  and  to 
enunciate  clearly  a  number  of  words. 
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APEIL   20,  1907 

BUND  CHILDREN  SEND  TEDDY 

BEARS  TO  THE  JAMESTOWN  SHOW 

pleted   a  very  fine  exhibit  o^  their  handi-     !,'".<^<5    o"    the    cards   and   are   going^^o  The 
work  for  the  Jamestown' Exposition.  P^r/s'ciira     th^'pu  i?-"°"'    ^^^    trotter,    and 

It    consists    of    sewing,    weaving,    paper-     birds,     flowers    and^"f ruTt^'l^re'      f*'"''"'*'^' 

The     plastic     clay,     whirh     th^       u.u 
thoroughly    enjoy.  "^^naWes    them    iotZ 

poV^;u"n^ri-^-->---rd^°h;r 

us°er  t°o"  Knlrin^  t^Tar^ "  ^-^^n^^^- 
see   What  these  children   knit    ,\   l^r^nels 
our   grandmothers'   work   seems   simnle  fn 
deed.     These    articles    are    slippers    '^'ood/ 
sacques,   socks,    table-mats    etc 

The  children  have  been  very  happy  dolns 
the  work,  and  Jamestown  Canf  iv!hf 
Smith  and  Pocahontas  are  f^milfar  stoHes 
to   them  now.  ^.-uiico 


folding,  knitting  and  clay-modeling. 

The  wqrk  is  artistically  arranged  on 
large  gray  cardboard  mounts;  the  design 
in  paper-folding,  which  forms  a  frieze  36 
feet  long,  is  surely  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Upon  six  large  cloth  cushions  are  pinned 
steel  rings,  sticks  and  tablets,  which  rep- 
lesent  flowers,  birds,  houses,  carts  and 
even  war-ships.  These  show  infinite  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

The  weaving  mats  attract  the  eye 
through  their  color  and  the  artistic  de- 
signs   resembling    oriental    rugs. 

The  sewing  cards  are  always  fascinat- 
ing,   for    here    we     have     what     sensitive 


'l^Ke  ^adies'  ^isilin-gCLotTLmiltec  request  iKe 
honor  of  your  presence  at  a  reception  to  be  given 
at  the  D^indergarten  for  the  Blind,  in  (Jamaica 
"plain,  corner  of  Iperkins  and  ©ay  streets,  on 
3/Conday,  ^(pril  22,  at  3  "p.  3/^.  ^he  e2cercises 
in  the  hall  will  begin  at  3.30  "P.  DVC- 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  President, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,    Vire-Preu'drtil. 


Mrs.  Larz  Andersun. 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks. 
Miss  Ellen  Bullard. 


Mrs.   Harold  J.  Coolidge. 
Mrs.  George  A.   Draper. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 


Mrs.  George  H.  Monks. 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 
Miss  Annie  N.  Ward. 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1907 


lestoit  ©tanscrtirt  i^'^r\^"t  ^Zn^'iVLiiz 

^  T^J^y^^?^'*'.  little  fingers  and  sightless  eves   have 

wrought  with  needle  and  "silk  on 
dainty  white  cards.  Animals,  birds 
flowers  and   fruit  are   all   represented.' 

tw  ^  If'''    ''''^■''    '^'''^*^    '"e   children 
_. thoroughly    enjoy,     enables    them     to 

Annual  Reception  at  the  Kindergarten  forj  th™  pp<frttft?  Z^'ifJiZ  'SicTes 
the  Blind— Sympathetic  Address  by  Rev.jf"'^^  as  slippers,  hoods,  saques  socks 
William  H.  van  Allen,  J).  D.  ITft  ^°l*^.^^^:™^*^'^ave  been  knit 


MRS.  HOWE  A  GUEST 


Mrs.    Julia   "Ward 
closely  associ 


,^ 


by   the    clever   little   fingers    of   these 
blmd  boys  and  girls. 


.   "Ward   Howe,    whose  nam^  is       The   chiTHron    i-,o,,„   i. 

Mated  with  the  history  of  Per-  hearin-  thl  It m ■  0=  ??  J^''^  ^^^'^'^ 

kins   Institution,    was  an   honored  guest  at  do^nL  %h.     !      i        '"^'^'^  \°  ^^^"^  ^"^O"* 

*!,„  T^.-.., .-_.-..  ..u-  ^,._..  ,_*.-_-,.-  aomg    the    work,    and    have    enjoyed 


quite 


the  Kindergarten  fcr  the  Blind  in  Jama'oa  T^„,r'^i.^„        r,      >  .  '^^^     "^^^^     ^nji 
Plain  yesterday.     It  was  the  annual  reccp-  :^^™estown,   Captain    John   Smith,   and 
tion   arranged  by  the  managers  and   ma.iy  f^ocaiiontas,     the     latter     being 
friends  assembled  to  hear  the  pleasing  pro-  familiar  friends  of  theirs  now. 
gramme  presented. 

The  boys  and  girls,  sightless  though  they 
are,  always  consider  this  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  pleasant  routine  of  their  lives.  Those 
who  play  in  the  children's  orchestra  are? 
specially  happy,  for  they  dearly  love  the  ap- 
plause that  follows  their  efforts.  They  did 
very  well  indeed  yesterday.  It  is  a  pa- 
thetic sight  to  watch  them  as  they  are 
grouped  for  their  music,  hut  sadness 
changed  to  joy  as  one  realizes  what  this 
cheerful  school  and  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  the  South  Boston  institutidn 
mean    to   the   aicted   ones. 

After  the  first  selection  by  the  orchestra, 
"Brise  D'  Amour,"  by  Fontaine,  there  was  ' 

a  chorus  by  a  class  of  boys;  two  piano 
numbers  by  Marie  McGill;  recitation,  "How 
the  Pyssywlllows  Came,"  by  Malcolm 
Cobb;  "The  Song  of  the  Fairies,"  by  a 
chorus  of  girls;  a  violin  solo  by  Marian 
Sibley  accompanied  by  Adrian  Salesses, 
and  an  Indian  lullaby  by  a  class  of  boys. 
The  ncame  an  address  by  Rev.  William  H. 
"Van  Allen,  D.  D.,  who  told  of  his  experi- 
ence in  establishing  kindergartens  and  of 
his  pleasure  ift  visiting  this  one.  His  words 
of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  what  Is  done 
here  were  warmly  received. 

Roger  Walker  followed  with  a  recitation, 
"A  Word  to  the  Wise";  there  were  Mother 
Goose  songs  by  the  girls;  a  piano  trio  by 
Herbert  Brownell,  Olin  Robertson  and  Jo- 
seph Devine,  and  a  song  by  boys  and  girl 
in  chorus. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mrs.  Howe 
spoke  briefly  with  the  beautiful  voice  and 
the  gentle  manner  which  makes  her  words 
so  delightful  to  hear.  She  told  of  Mr.  j 
'  Anagnos,  that  earnest  soul  who  so  loved  i 
the  little  blind  children,  and  who  hadi 
labored  long  and  faithfully  for  the  better- 1 
ment  of  their  condition..  She  hoped,  she' 
said,  that  they  would  never  fail  to  re- 
member his  unselfish,   devoted  life. 

As  is  usual  on  these  days,  the  friends 
were  invited  to  visit  the  different  buildings 
and  class  rooms  to  see  for  themselves  what 
the  children  do  and  how  they  are  trained 
to  become  contented,  useful,  well-educated 
men  and  women,  in  spite  of  their  great 
affliction. 


The  News. 


Saturday,  April  27,  1907. 

FOR  JAMESTOWIV  EXPOSITION. 

The  children  of  the  kindergarten  for 
*fhe  blind  of  .Jamaica  Plain  have  just 
completed  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  their 
handiwork  for  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. It  consists  of  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  clay  modelling  and  knit- 
}  ting.  The  work  is  artistically  arranged 
on  large  gray  cardboard .  mounts  and 
the  designs  in  paper  folding,  which 
are  to  form  a  frieze,  are  really  things 
of  beauty.  The  large  cloth  cushions 
on  which  are  pinned  wire, rings,  sticks 
and  tablets,  which  are  placed  so  as  to 
represent  flowers,  birds,  houses,  carts, 
and  even  warships,  show  infinite  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  woven  mats  are  really 
works  of  art,  many  of  the  patterns 
and  original  designs  reminding  one  of  > 
ancient  rugs.  ' 


Cfie  %moii  3IourTial 
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To  Dedicate  Bronze  Tablet 
To  The  Memory  Of  Anagno$\ 

♦■ — ■ ■ 

PERKINS     ALIIIMIE        TaUet  to  Mlchael  Anagnos 

I  in  linn    nrnriOrn  '^^  ^^  Unvelled  Wednesday  Afternoon  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  of| 

HUNUn    ULUlAulU  ^^^''^'^  ^'^'  ^"^Sno^  "^^^^  ^°  '-^"S'  ^^^^  Beloved  Head. 


% 


With  appi'opriate  exercises  a  bronze 
memorial  tablet  of  the  late  Michael 
Anagnos,  who  for  many  years  was  di- 
rector of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Soutli  Boston,  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  tiie  South  Boston  school  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  tablet  is  a  gift  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  Alumnae  Association.  It  is 
the  work  of  William  Whitney  Manatt, 
the  sculptor  of  Providence,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  most  excellent  reproduction 
of  the  noted  scholar.  The  tablet  is 
twenty-four    by    thirty-six      Inches      in 

size.  It  Is  attached  to  the  west  wall  of 
the  assembly  hall  m  the  Howe  Build- 
ing. The  exercises  will  occur  at  3 
o'clock.  . 


'■'^i^k^^    ^^^ 
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Scistmii  ®mii^mipt 


THURSDAY,  MAY  23,  1907 


MR.  ANA-GNOS'  MEMORY  HONORED 


The  News. 

Saturday,  May  25,  1907. 
EXERCISES  BY  BLIND  PUPILS. 


Tablet  Installed  in  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind 


Interesting    exercises    marked    the    In- 
stallation    of    a    bronze    tablet    in    Howe 
Hall,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston  yesterday  to  the  memory  of  i 
Michael   Anagnos,   for   thirty  years   presi-  , 
dent  of  the  Institution  and  who  died  sud-  ! 
denly  while  travelling  abroad  a  year  ago. 
All  the  pupils  of  the  school,  members  of 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Institution,, 
were   present   including  Mrs.   Julia   Ward 
Howe.     The  tablet  is  24  by  36  inches  and 
was  designed   by  William  Whitney  Man- 
att  of  Providence  and  cast  by   Gorham. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Miss  Lenna  D.  Swinerton,  president  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  Alumnse  Association, 
and  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  tlien  unveiled 
the  memorial  which  George  H.  Richards 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. Almorin  O.  Caswell,  acting  director  of 
the  Institution,  delivered  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Anagnos,  paying  an  earnest 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Alumnje  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  the  sense  of  loyalty  and 
spirit  of  self-.<iacriflce  that  prompted  the 
gift.  Among  the  other  speakers  were  Miss 
Gazzella  Bennett,  principal  of  the  girls' 
department,  and  Mrs.  Howe,  who  said: 

The  ppet  Horace  in  a  famous  ode  sayd 
that  he  has  builded  himself  a  monument 
more  enduring  than  bronze  in  the  poems 
which  he  gave  to  his  age,  and  which  he 
rightly  foresaw  would  be  read  and  printed 
by  generations  far  beyond  his  own. 
j'  "The  dear  master  and  friend  whose 
memory  we  honor  today  has  builded  him- 
self a  monument  which  will  even  outlast 
the  tablet  that  bears  record  of  your  i 
1  grateful  and  loving  remembrance.  The 
'work  and  example  of  eminent  teachers 
perpetuate  themselves  in  the  mind  and 
character  of  their  pupils,  who  in  turn 
transmit  to  following  generations  the 
training  of  their  youth.  I  am  suhe  that 
God  has  loved  the  blind  peopl^  since  he 
has  sent  them  two  such  leaders  and 
guardians  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos." 
You  young  people  will  ever  remember 
Dr.  Howe,  your  first  great  friend.  You 
all  revere  and  love  his  memory,  and  feel 
yourselves  bound  and  pledged  to  a  stand- 
ard of  life  worthy  this  great  concern 
which  he  had  for  the  blind  as  a  class,  but 
dear  Mr.  Anagnos  still  is  to  you  as  a  llv- j 
ing-  presence.  You  can  recall  his  ringing 
voice,  his  eloquent  pleading  in  your  be-j 
half.  He  gave  you  the  great  value  of  his 
life,  and  you  must  give  him  something 
corresponding  to  it.  I  am  very  giad  of 
this  enduring  memorial  ivhich  you  have 
raised  to  him,  but  let  his  true  monument 
be  in  the  worthy  endeavor  of  your  lives 
to  come  up  to  the  true  high  standard 
'  which  he  judged  you  capable  of  attaining. 
You  must  not  think  of  him  as  far  away, 
although  he  is  in  a  far  distant  grave. 
What  was  mortal  of  him  is  burled  there, 
but  not  his  bright  spirit.  That,  we  be- 
lieve, will  ever  live,  and  while  it  lives, 
will  not  desert  those  who  on  earth  were 
dear  to  him.  Blessed  and  perpetual  be 
his  memory  among  you,  a  precious  pos- 
session, something  to  live  up  to,  some- 
thing to   thank  God   for,  devoutly. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with 
musical  selections  by  a  girls'  orchestra 
composed  entirely  of  strings. 


Both  the  kindergarten  department 
at  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  main  in- 
stitution in  South  Boston  will  be  rep- 
resented in  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  June  4,  at  3  o'clock,  in 
Tremont  Temple.  There  will  be  an 
exercise  by  the  kindergarten  children, 
entitled  "The  Farmyard,"  one  by  the 
older  children  in  manual  training,  and 
a  demonstration  of  Braille  and  type- 
writing. The  orchestra  will  play  Schu- 
bert's overture,  "Rosamunde,"  and  Mo- 
zart's "Divertimento  in  D,"  and  a  cho- 
rus of  girls  will  sing  "Morning  is 
Nigh,"  by  Strauss.  The  Rev.  Chauncey 
J.  Hawkins  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Jamaica  Plain,  will 
make  an  address  upon  "The  Value  of 
the  Kindergarten  Training  for  Blind 
Children,"  and  the  Hon.  Francis 
Henry  Appleton,  who  will  preside,  will 
give  diplomas  to  the  nine  n\eniber&  of 
the  graduating  class. 


pfrkttta  SInstttuttnn  mh 


Boston,  May  15,  1907. 

To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution : 

|HE  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be 
held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at 
3  P.M.,  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton  presiding. 
You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence.  The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  balconies  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation 
is  sent,  until  Friday,  May  25.  Tickets  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written 
requisition.  No  more  than  TWO  can  be  given  to  an  appli- 
cant. The  seats  will  be  positively  reserved  until  three  o'clock, 
when    persons   standing   will    be    permitted    to    occupy  all  vacant 

places. 

ALMORIN    O.    CASWELL 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    5,    1907 


NINE   BLIND  GRADUATES 


Annual  Exercises  of  tho  Perkins  Institu- 
tion Held  in  Tremont  Temple — Kinder- 
garten Scholars  Assist  i 


With  faces  radiating  ha/ppiness  in  sp'te 
of  the  great  affliction  that  shadows  their 
lives,  seven  young  women  and  two  young 
men  were  graduated  from  the  Perktns  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  exercises  attending  this  little  ceremony 
were  full  of  interest  to  the  large  company 
that  assembled  in  Tremont  Temple.  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  spoke  a.  few  words  of  welcome, 
and  Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins  delivered 
an  appreciative  address. 


The  programme  included  Schubert's 
"Rosamunde"  Overture  by  the  orchestra, 
then  three  kindergarten  boys  fashioned 
animals  from  clay,  and  three  little  gii-ls 
erected  houses  and  castles  from  building 
blocks,  -while  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  knows  all 
the  methods  of  the  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  blind, 
saying  that  because  of  the  concentration  of 
labor  as  manifested  by  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices,  the  opportunities  for 
them  to  earn  a  competence  had  been  nar- 
rowed to  a  few  TTOfesslons,  of  -which  music 
and  literature  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

Then  the  children  played  "The  Farm- 
Tard,"  In  which  their  limitations  were  ac- 
centuated by  the  very  joy  and  pleasure 
they  seemed  to  be  having,  all  terminating 
in  a  selection,  "Brise  d'Amour,"  by  Fon- 
taine by  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 

An  exercise  in  manual  training  by  the 
young  women  of  the  graduating  class  fol- 
lowed. Each  told,  step  by  step,  the  work 
planned  and  executed  during  the  four 
years'  course.  The  principal  accompllsh- 
nnents  were  knitting,  sewing  and  vocaliza- 
tion. A  demonstration  of  ^  Braille  and 
typewriting    by    the    boys    of    the    eighth 


grade  was  exceedingly  Interesting. 

Mr.  Appleton  presented  diplomas  to  Edith 
Marston  Elmer,  Ellen  Augusta  Gavin,  Jo- 
hanna Sophia  Hilgenberg,  Mary  Eleanor 
'McClintock,  Anna  Marion  Miller,  Sophia 
Johnston  Muldoon,  Jessie  Lewis,  Everett 
H.  Davison  and  Edwin  Stuart. 

In  connection  -with  the  exercises  Almorin 
O.  Caswell,  who  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion and  who  is  soon  to  leave  for  another 
position,  made  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that,  as  it  exists  today,  it  directly  ministers 
to  more  than  300  sightless  persons,  furnish- 
ing employment  to  scores  of  otliers,  and,  j 
through  its  library,  affording  the  consola-"1 
tlon  of  reading  to  many  more,  is  the  crown 
of  two  splendid  lives.  To  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  Michael  Anagnos  the  Institution  owes 
much,  tfor  the  "breadth  and  intelligence  of 
their  sympathy,  the  saneness  of  their  think- 
ing, the  f Illness  of  their  enthusiasm,  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  their  leadership,  and 
the  nobility  of  their  ideals.  But  greater 
still  Is  the  institution's  debt  to  the  generous 
men  and  -women  of  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land who  have  furnished  the  ammunition 
with  which  these  pioneers  waged  their  war- 


fare,  subdued  the  dark  continent  jund  made 
it  a  kingdom  of  light.  .  • 

"For  a  number  of  years  it  has  beferi  a 
hard  struggle  to  make  the  income  crtver  the 
expense  of  maintenance,"  said  Mr.  Caswell. 
"Moreover,  'new  ibulldings  land  enlarged 
grounds  are  imperative  if  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  our  young  wards  are'  to  be  sub- 
served. We  feel  sure  that  the  philanthropic 
putolic  of  Boston  and  New  England,  mindful 
of  the  Perkins  Institution's  splendid  past, 
•will  -wish  for  her  an  even  more  glorious 
future,  and  will  not  fail  to  provide  the 
means  to  make  that  future  possible." 

Those  who  listened  to  the  orchestra  yes- 
terday must  have  'been  impressed  with  the 
general  excellence  of  the  numbers.  The 
founding  of  orchestras  for  the  'blind  is  a 
task  which  meets  wi'th  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  conductor  does  not  direct  in  the  usual 
imanner,  'but  stands  'behind,  and  by  light 
ta'pping  gives  the  time,  which  is  caught  by 
the  quick  ears  of  the  musicians,  but  not  by 
the  audience.  The  score  is  printed  for  the 
sightless  musicians  in  the  "point  system," 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  dots  signifying 
the  different  notes.  The  application  of  this 
"Braille  system"  to  music  was  an  enormous 
step  forward  in  this  field  of  education.  It 
is  not  many  years  since  the  blind  musician 
was  taught  his  musical  w  '  i  a  •  'ow  and 
fragmentary  manner  by  a  "reader"  who 
called  out  the  notes  and  their  lengths  to 
him,  allowing  him  thus  to  memorize  bit  by 
ibit.  At  present  these  musicians  can  run 
'through  an  entire  composition  by  touch, 
thus  gaining  a  comprehension  of  the  w^ork 
as  a  whole  and  without  the  assistance  of 
any  second  party. 

Edwin  L.  Gardiner  has  trained  and  con- 
ducted this  remarkable  orchestra.  Which  al- 
ways forms  one  of  the  most  isatisfying  feat- 
ures of  these  graduaiting  exercises. 


his  graduation  his  teachers  consider  him 
the  equal  of  any  high  school  graduate  In 
the    country. 

The  other  male  graduate  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  institution,  Edwin  Stuart, 
enters  the  battle  of  life  equipped  with  a 
different  kind  of  weapon.  His  specialty 
at  school  has  been  in  the  making  of  mat- 
tresses  and   cane  seats. 

He  intends  to  make  his  fight  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lynn,  where  he  was  born,  one  of  a 
large  family,  but  of  which  only  he  and  his 
mother  now  remain. 

Like  his  fellow  graduate  Davidson,  he 
has  taken  the  full  13  years'  course  at  the 
institution,  and  besides  his  ability  as  a 
mattress  maker,  he  is  also  equipped  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  liigh 
school  studies. 

Of  the  seven  girls  who  graduated,  only 
one  is  looking  forward  to  a  professional 
career.  The  majority  have  decided  that 
their  best  work  cin  be  done  at  home  in 
helping  to  make  light  the  burdens  of  the 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
up  to  now  been  working  for  them. 

One,  however,  has  gainKil  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  vocalist  in  the  school  circles,  and 
her  tutors  think  so  much  of  the  quality 
and  power  of  her  voice,  that  they  have 
convinced  her  that  a  future  in  vocal  mu- 
sic is  in  store  for  her. 

She  will  enter  in  the  fall  one  of  the  great 
schools  of  music,  and  if  affairs  pan  out 
as  expected,  she  contemplates  a  period  of 
European  study. 

One  other  of  the  girls  has  taken  a  fancy 
for  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  in  this 
line  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  that  she  has  decided  to  follow  it  out. 


/^*^^-^^^^^ 


y/^;^ 


ALREADY  PLANNING  TO 

MAKE  USE  OF  TRAINING. 


Everett  Davison  Shovsrs  Wonderful 
Oratorical  Talent  and  Bids  Fair 
to  Develop  Into  Fine  Speaker- 
Young  Woman  May  Develop  Into 
Grand   Opera  Singer. 

Seldom  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  has  there 
been  turned  out  a  graduating  class  capable 
of  a  higher  order  of  work  than  this  year's 
class,  which  received  its  diplomas  on  Tues- 
day. 

The  girl  graduates  were:  Edith  M^arston 
Elmer,  Ellen  Augusta  Gavin,  Johanna  So- 
phia Hilgenberg,  Mary  Eleanor  McClintock, 
Anna  Marion  Miller,  Sophia  Johnston  Mul- 
doon  and  Jessie  Lewis. 

The  injection  into  modern  business  meth- 
ods of  so  many  machine-like  inventions 
limits  necessarily  the  lines  of  work  they 
may  take  up,  so  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
honors  for  them  lie  in  the  arts  of  litera- 
ture and  music.  Aii  tiie  nine  are  familiar 
with  the  standard  literature  and  are  able 
to  write  quite  well  themselves;  all  under- 
stand music  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
many  forms;  but  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
are  looking  forward  with  expectation  of 
attaining  honors,  one  in  literature,  the 
other   in   music. 

Everett  Davison,  a  19-year-old  graduate 
in  this  year's  class,  has  already  shown  a 
talent  that  bids  fair  to  develop  him  into  a 
great  orator. 

Equipped  by  nature  with  a  pleasant 
sounding  voice,  a  quick  ear,  extreme  fa- 
cility of  movement,  he  has  a  lively 
and  capacious  brain. 

In  the  belief  that  a  thorough  development 
of  his  powers  will  make  for  him  a  repu- 
tation like  that  of  Helen  Keller,  another 
graduate  of  the  same  institution,  young 
Davison  is  taking  a  course  at  a  school  of 
Oratory. 

He  entered,  13  years  ago,  the  kindergar- 
ten branch  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  has 
pushed  on  through  each  class,  doing  the 
regular  primary,  grammar  and  high  school 
■work,  handicinned  as  he  was.  until  now  at 


THE     PERKINS     INSTITUTE     OR- 
CHESTRA. 

Once  a  year,  at  the  commonccment  ex- 
ercises of  the  blind,  Boston  is  allowed  to 
listen  to  an  orchestra  that  is  unique  in 
America.  The  founding  of  orchestras  for 
the  blind  is  a  task  which  meets  with  pe- 
culiar difficulties.  The  conductor  cannot 
direct  in  the  usual  manner,  but  is  plaaed 
at  the  rear  of  the  orchestra,  where  his 
light  tapping  of  the  rhythm  and  tempo  is 
caught  by  the  quick  ears  of  the  musicians 
but  does  not  penetrate  to  the  audience. 
The  score  i.s  printed  for  the  sightless  mu- 
sicians in  the  "point  system,"  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  dots  signifying  the  differ- 
ent notes.  The  application  of  this  "Braille 
system"  to  music  was  an  enormous  step 
forward  in  this  field  of  education.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  the  blind  musician 
was  taught  his  musical  work  in  a  very 
slow  and  fragmentary  manner  by  a  "read- 
er" who  called  out  the  notes  and  their 
lengths  to  him,  allo-wing  him  thus  to  mem- 
orize bit  by  bit.  At  present  those  mu- 
sicians can  run  through  an  entire  com- 
position by  touch,,  thus  gaining  a  com- 
prehension of  the  work  as  a  whole  and 
without  the  assistance  of  any  second  party. 

To  us  the  orchestra  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute of  South  Boston  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  and  of  keen  pleasure.  It 
is  a  comparatively  nov/  pathway  in  Art 
for  the  young  students  and  one  which 
they  pursue  with  avidity  and  evident 
pleasuftp.  Each  year  shows  evidence  of 
growth  in  the  work  of  'the  orchestra  and 
exhibits  new  additions  to  the  numbers  as 
well  as  new  compositions  in  the  repertoire. 
The  fault  of  the  first  performances,  the 
power  of  the  first  violins  against  the  coin- 
parative  lightness  of  tlie  bass  parts,  has 
been  almost  entirely  oHminated;  the  "top- 
heavy"  effect  has  disappeared  and  a  good 
balance  has  been  attained.  ■« 

This  season  the  orchestra  was  heard  in 
a  new  auditorium,  Tremont  Temple,  in- 
stead of  the  Boston  Theatre,  where  all  its 
previous  public  performances  have  been 
given.  .  The  acoustics  of  the  hall  pre- 
s-erved  all  the  "nuances"  of  the  band,  and 
we  found  the  'wood  wind  and  brass  better 
than  ever  before,  in  Schubert's  "Rosa- 
munde"   overture. 

Full  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Gardiner,  who  has  trained  and  con- 
ducted this  remarkable  orchestra,  which 
always  forms  one  of  the  most  charming 
features  of  the  Graduating  Exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution.  Louis  C.  Elson. 


fLOiSMOEDIfl  ^ 
PEIIKIN8  SCHOOL  PUPILS 


SYMPATHETIC  AUDIENCE 

THRONG  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 


Blind  Children  Show  Their  Ability 
in  Manual  Work,  Many  of  Them 
Being  Proficient  to  a  Remarkable 

Extent. 

An  audience  keenly  sympathetic,  even 
to  the  shedding  of  tears  at  various  times 
during  the  exercises,  gave  a  -warm  and 
hearty  greeting  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Tremont  Temple  to  the  classes  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  occasion  being 
the  graduation  of  seven  young  women  and 
two  young  men.  Nearly  every  seat  was 
occupied,  and  in  the  audience  were  men 
and  women  of  inan>!-  creeds  and  races. 
The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  notice  the  fact  once  the 
exercises  were  begun. 

The  platform- was  the  centre  of  observa- 
tion, though  in  a  section  of  the  first  gal- 
lery there  were  a  number  of  young 
women,  gowned  in  white,  pupils  of  the  in- 
stitute. In  the  organ  loft  was  the  orches- 
tra of  40  pieces,  male  and  female,  all 
blind,  while  beneath  them  was  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  institution,  at  least  two 
score  of  children  who  had  come  in  from 
the  home  at  Jamaica  Plain  to  let  the 
"grown  ups"  see  what  they  could  do. 

There  were  children  there  who  had  been 
blind  from  birth,  and  there  were  others 
whose  "windows  of  the  soul"  had  baen 
closely  shuttered  by  sickness,  accident  or 
disease,  so  that  any  recollection  of  sun- 
shine, of  trees  and  flowers,  and  of  home 
surroundings  and  once  familiar  faces",  was 
dim  and  distant.  And  as  they  sat  there, 
Eome  whose  eyes  were  bright  and  clear 
staring  into  the  darkness  around  them, 
others  with  darkened  glasses  to  shield  the 
j  little  nerves  still  sensitive  to  the  painful 
rays  of  light  ere  the  last  flicker  dies  away, 
there  were  men  and  women  in  the  audi- 
ence who  bravely  tried  to  hide  their  tears 
and  then  as  bravely  let  them  flow. 


Francis  H.  Appleton  presided.  He 
Ibriefly  summarized   the  work  of  the  insti- 

'  tution  from  its  inception,  and  spoke  of  the 
great  need  of  a  larger  revenue  owing  to 
the  increase  year  by  year  of  new  pupils, 
and  the  necessity  of  greater  accommoda- 
tions and  facilities.  The  orchestra  then 
rendered  Schubert's  Rosamunde  Overture 
In  a  manner  most  praiseworthy,  after 
Vfhich  came  the  kindergarten. 

■While  three  little  boys  fashioned  animals 
from  clay,  and  three  little  girls  erected 
houses  and  castles  from  building  blocks. 
Rev.  Chauncey  .1.  Hawkins,  whose  church 
adjoins  the  school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  told 
of   the    wonderful    things   that   are\  accom- 

I  pllshed    by    the    pupils    of    the    insntution. 

[  Ke  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  blina,  say-  | 

j  Ing   that   because   of   the   concentration   of  | 

!  l^bor  as  manifested  by  the  introduction  of 

I  labor-saving  devices,  the  opportunities  for 
them  to  earn  a  competence  had  been-^jar- 
rowed    to    a     few    professions,     of    which 

I  niusic   and   literature   were   the   more   con- 

1  epicuous. 

Then  the  children  had  their  games.  They 
played  "The  Farm-Yard,"  In  which  their 
limitations  were  accentuated  by  the  very 
jOy  and  pleasure'' they  seemed  to  bo  hav- 
ing, all  terminating  in  a  selection,  "Brise 
d'Amour"  by  Fontaine,  rendered  by  the 
Kinder  orchestra.  And  it  was  good  music,  1 
too,  not  as  finished,  perhaps,  as  the  open-  f 
Ing  number  by  the  adults,   but  equally  as 

I  BCccptable. 

An  exercise  in  manual  training  by  the  1 
young  women  of  the  graduating  class  fol- 
lowed. Each  told,  step  by  step,  the  work 
planned  and  executed  during  the  four 
years'  course,  the  principal  accomplisii- 
tnents  being  knitting,  sewing  and  vocaliza- 
tion, the  latter  being  exemplified  by  the  j 
pinging  of  Strauss'  chorus,  "Moniing  is 
Klgh."     The  demonstration   of, Braille  and 

^pewritiner     hv     ■■■v---   *-- —     nflnthc.    eighth 


grade  -^^ -^^aTSilFj^OTi.  the  au-  I  {^^naerga«e«r^He    -Jf^ --^,,P^°Pi|  -tituUon's  debt„  to,  the   generous   men 

dlen<ie  g»v»"^^'=^'^f"\,!^^^^"*"^  It  reading    deprived  of  one  sense  they  are  especial-  ianc 

ecription  of   the  Braille  sj  btem  of  readjrii,     i^-jfted   In   other   directions.     He    em-  tion 

*,ii3     writinBL^by    means  ^raisedletters.  I    jj^gj^^  jj^g^t  If  thQ  biljj^  Ija^^g  3^  jljjgly  ^j^g.^     „_.^,^,    „uuuut.u    u.e    aarK    rm 

5rhe    type    writers -represented    four   inven-     developed    sense    of   touch.    If   they   are  tinent  and  made  it  a  kins-dom  of  lia-h? 

tions   common   in   everyday   life,   but   were     musicians,   It  la  not  because  of  natural      "For  three-quarters  of  a  century  « 


-.      ,     ^  ^,  -  .   ,    , women   of   Boston    and    New   En?- 

(leprived  of  one  sense  tliey  are  especial-  iand,  who  have  furnished  the  ammuni- 
ly  gft^  In  other  directions.  He  em-  tion  with  which  these  pioneers  waged 
phasized  that  if  the  blind  have  a  finely  their   warfare,    subdued   the   dark   con 


especially 
blind. 


constructed  for   the   use   or  ir.e 


_,.  .-  -----_  century  -the 

■      ,  ...  J-   «   ,  ,     »,     ^  Perkms    institution    has    enjoyed    in   in- 

V£'?.^«.°^.*^?.T°"^?r."iU^^^L'l^r^'^_ea_«in«f    n^^^^  the    beneflctlo 


demands    upon    its    funds 
faster    than    the    endow- 


1   this  vicinity.  ment,   so   that   we   have   never  bpen   in 

During  Mr   Hawkins'   address   a  little  greater  need  of  funds  than  now 
roup    of    kinaergarten     children    were      ..t^„„   „  ,      ""us  iii<iii  now. 

usilv  molding  in  clay  and  after  he  had  „    iPL  *   number  of   years   it   has   been 


elfts,  but  due  to  training  and  education 

He   spoke   of   the  wonderful   w^k   tha.  creasing    measure    tne    benefactions    of 

Is   being  done  at   the   kindergarten   for  an  ever-generous  and  sviSnathPHr-  r>,,h 

_.  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  with  which  ]^\  "but    the  ° ---"^  ■        ^ 

But  the  proud  moment   of  the  afternoon    he  is  familiar,   as  his  parish  Is   located   have    grown 
Was    when    Mr.    Appleton    presented    the   in   this  vicinity^ 
fllplomas.    As  each  pupil  respoiuied,  the  :m 

dience  was  lavish  with  its  applause  and  re-    ^--y^  molding  in  "clay 
peated  it  again  and  again  when  handsome    ^^ished  they   had  a   charming  story  to 
bouquets  were   placed   In   the   arms  of   the    ^gu    ^vhich    was    illustrated    with    clay 
froung    ladies.      The     latter     were:       Edith    models. 

■Maraton  Elmer,   Ellen  Augusta  Gavin,  Jo-       The  demonstration  in  manual  training  .^^^^.^    „.         --    -----    ...t,..-=,. 

*or,Tn  Rnnhla  Hileenberff  Marv  Eleanor  by  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class  was  '"terests  of  our  young  wards  are  to 
If  r"if.,t^nw  Anni  M«rkS;  Mmer  ^oDhla  wonderfully  interesting,  showing  howl  ^e  subserved.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
McClIntock     Anna    Marion    Miller,    bophla  ^^^^-^^    .-^   ^l,e    work    in    knitting   and  philanthropic  public  of  Boston  and  New 

Johnston  Muldoon  and  Jessie  Lewis,  and  Jg.,^,;!^^  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  England,  mindful  of  the  Perkins  in- 
Ihe  young  men  were,  Everett  H.  Davison  blind  girl  noc  only  to  do  plain  sewing,  stitutlon's  splendid  past,  will  wish  for 
(ind  Edwin  Stuart.  but  draft  her  own  patterns  and  cut  and  her  an  even  more  glorious  future,   and  i 

The    exercises    closed    with    an    excellent    make  a  dress  with  the  aid  of  a  sewing  will   not  tail   to  provide   the   means   to  1 
rendition    of    Mozart's    Divertimento    in    D    machine.  ""^'"»  ^'^»»  <'"*""»  — '>^i-  " 

by   the   male  orchestra.  -Mr    Appleto.i 


a  hard  struggle  to  make  the  income 
cover  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
Moreover,  new  buildings  and  enlarged 
grounds   are   imperative    if   the    highest 


Mr 
I  the  foUdwins  a 


presented    diplomas    to 
raduates:  Edith  Marston 


make  that  future  possible.' 


^0^tOlt    jBaxl^^    flSbk.^  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1907. 

GRADUATIONmRCISES OF  SCHOOL  FOR  THMLIND 

Diplomas  for  Nine— Mr  Caswell  Says  the  Perkins  Institution 

Is  in  Great  Need  of  Funds. 


standing — Jessie  Lewis,  Johanna  S.  Hilgenberg,  Ellen  A.  Gavin. 

Seated — Edith  M.  Elmer,  Anna  M.  Miller,  Edwin  Stuart,  Sophia  J.  Muldoon,  Mary  E.  McClintock. 
GRADUATES   OF   THE   PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The  widespread  interest  in  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind  was  evidenced  in  the  tlirong  ot 
people  that  filled  the  auditorium  and 
galleries  of  Tremont  temple  yesterday 
afternoon.  Hon  Francis  Henry  Apple- 
ton  presided  over  the  exercises,  which 
opened  at  Z  o'clock  with  an  overture 
played  by  an  orchestra  of  pupils  from 
the  school. 

The  program  was  divided  Into  two 
parts,  the  first  showing  the  interesting 
work  of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  Including  various  games  and 
music  by  the  kindergarten  orchestra. 
Then  came  an  exercise  In  manual  train- 
ing by  the  girls  of  the  graduating 
class.  The  singing  by  a  finely-trained 
chorus  of  "Morning  Is  Nigh"  was  a 
charming  feature  of  the  program. 

The  second  part  Included  a  demonstra- 
tion of  braille  and  typewriting  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  eighth  grade.  Rev 
Chauncey  J.  Hawkins  made  a  very  in- 
teresting  address   on   the   work   of   th» 


ji.iirier,  H/iien  Augusta  Gavin,  Johanna 
Sophia  Hllge.Tberg,  Mary  Eleanor  Mc- 
Clintock, Anna  Marion  Miller,  Sophia 
Jonnston  Muldoon,  Jessie  Lewis,  Ever- 
ett H.  Davison.  Edwin  Stuart. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  selection 
hy  the  orchestra,  "Divertimento  in  D," 
by  Mozart. 

In  connectu  n  with  the  exercises  Al- 
morin  O.  Caywell,  who  succeeded  Mr 
Anagnos  in  the  management,  mtide  the 
following  statement:  "The  year  1907 
•marks  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Perkins  institution— 75 
beautiful  years— years  of  ever-widening 
beneficence,  of  ever-increasing  useful- 
ness. 

"The  Institution  as  it  exists  today, 
directly  ministering  to  more  than  300 
sightless  persons,  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  scores  of  others,  and,  through 
Its  library,  affording  the  consolation  of 
reading  to  many  more.  Is  the  crown  of 
two  splendid  lives.  To  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  Michael  Anagnos  tho  instlim'.on 
owes  much  for  the  breadth  and  intel- 
ligence of  their  sympathy,  the  sane- 
ness  of  their  thinking,  the  fulness  of 
their  enthusiasm,  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom of  tlielr  leadership,  and  the  nobilltv 
of  their  Ideals.    But  greater  still  is  tha 


BOSTON    HERALD 


WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   5,   1907. 


Give  Demonstration  of  Work 

Done  by  Them  at  Per- 

l<ins  Institution. 


EXCELLENT  MUSIC  BY 
THE  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 


eicises  m  Tremont   Temple  vesterdav. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins  wS'liTa^'^^/aT  ^cTrer^o/'t^e"".^?^ 

of  the  kindergarten  a  quintet  or  little 
tots  modeled  in  c-lay  the  pets  of  the 
farm  barnyard,  and  the  girls  of  tha 
I  graduating  class  cut  out  and  sewed  a 
garment  of  wear. 

!  Orchestra  Makes  Hit. 


Praises  Worl<  Done  for 
Unfortunates. 


The  Massachusetts  exhibits  at  the 
Exposition  are  historical  and  educa- 
tional. No  agricultural  or  mineral  ex- 
hibits have  been  brought  by  the  "Old 
Bay  State."  Its  buildings  and  the^R^ 
hibits  contained  therein  and  the  edu- 
.\n  orchestra  made  up  of  the  larger  cational  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
members  of  the  kindergarten  was  a  cation,  give  to  Massachusetts  such  a 
for  the  Blind  held  its  commencement  ex-  novelty  that  made  a  gi>eat  hit  with  the  distinenished  renrespntation  that  no 
erclses    in    Tremont    Temple    yesterd.ay   aaidience.    Though  the  instruments  used  ^  repiesentation    tbat    no 

afternoon.  The  feature  of  the  exercise.?    were    slightly    more    simple   than    those  additional   features   were   deemed   nec- 
was    the    display    of    the    methods    em-i  f^,the^upp^r^cla.s  __orch^^^^^^ 

ployed  by  the  inmates  of  the  school  ln|,„g  thsit  much  attention  has  been  de-      The     Massachusetts     building     con- 
dcing  the  work  of  people  who  can  see.    voted    to    the    little    tots    in    an    effort 


The   graduating   class   of   the   Perkins 
In.stltution    and    Massachusetts    College 


A    demonstration     of 

id  sewing  was  given 
by     ttie    girls    of    the    graduating    cla.ss        ,        , 
and   a    demonstration     of     braille     and    school 


The  college  orchestra   rendered  selec- 
tions  from    Schubert   and   Mozart    with 
amazing  skill,   the  young  lady  students]  planning,  oiittin 
sang    a    "Morning    Song"    from    Strauss 
with 

members 

musical  game.  "The  Farm  Yard,"  and 
rerdered  an  orchestral  selection.  words    of    encouragement   and    cheer 

The  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton  pre-  eacli  young  woman  and  young  man. 
sided  at  the  exercises  and  welcomed  the 
visitors. 

•-The  Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins  de- 
livered the  oration  and  dwelt  at  length 
upon   the  development  in   the  American 


to  place  tl. em  on  as  nenr  the  same  scale   tains    some    old    colonial    furniture    of 
a.,   their  sight-favored   brot^hers.  ^^^^^^^   historic   ifote,    old   paintings   of  distin- 


uished  men  and  women,  pictures  of 

.  .      ^    ,,  ^  .^     •         -1  I "  ^-...>....,.-«i.^..    'JL     uxitiiie    aiiu  —" —     houses   of     various     designs, 

exquisite  feeling,  and  the  juvenile  typewriting  by  the  boys  of  the  eighth,  trainins  schools  and  other  educational 
)ers    of    the    institution    played    a;  grade.  ■(  training  scnoois  ana  otnei  eaucaiionai 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Fran-    features 
CIS   Henry  Appleton.    who   spoke  a   few 

to 


The  News. 


Saturday,  June  8,  1907 
Rev.    Chauncey   J.    Hawkins,    pastoi 


Among  the  old  paintings 
are  portraits  of  George  Washington,' 
John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Gov 
ernor  John  Endicott,  Governor  John 
Winthrop  and  others  who  figured  in 
the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and 
her  sister  colonies. 


nation  of  a  feeling  for  justice  and  right 

eousness.    He  lauded  the  work  which  has      .    „.. —  ^^^^j    u.    ixciwiviiio,    uasLui       a      ■    i.  i.-        e     i.  ^  ^-^     -^, 

been  done  for  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  interesting  feature  of  the  Massa- 

^^DuHng  the  course  of  the  oration  the  delivered    the    address    at   the    gradu- ^husetts  building  are  the  exhibits  of 
girls  of  the  graduating  class  draughted,  ating  exercises  of  the   Perkins  Insti-  the  handiwork  of  the  blind,  as  taught ! 
cut  and  sewed  a  shirt  waist  which  theytute  for  the  Blind  at  Trpmnnt  Tomnlo  •      xi,  x,      ^     i       xi,     x,,-    j   ■      tm  ' 

exhibited  at  Its  close.    A  demonstration,     .    tLJho,;      'T'v,      ^^emont  temple  m  the  schools  for  the  blind  m  Massa- 
Of  Braille  and  typewriting  was  also  glv-^ast  /  uesday.       The     speaker     praised  „,,,,_..„     -i.,.„        r^,        rnrtain^      riis'^  ' 
en  by  the  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  inhighly  the  work  which  has  been  done!  °®    cm  tains,    rugs,, 

the  school.  ^      ^  for  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institute 

The    outgo  ng    c  ass    numbered    seven„„^,  Hw/»i+  oj-  i.^^„+v,     .i  ciixiuo   ±u»iiLum 
women  and  two  men.  and  the  diploma^^nd  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  develop 
were  conferred  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Appia-ment  in  the  American   nation   of  the 
ton.      Those    receiving    diplomas    were  feeling   for   iustice    and    riffhtpnn«noco 
Kdith'  Marston    Elmer,    Ellen    August;.  ^    ^"'    juslh.*!    dua   rignieousness 

Gavin,      Johanna      Sophia      Hjlgenberg, 


Marv  Eleanor  McClintock,  Sophia  John- 
ston Muldoon.  Jessie  Lewis,  Everett  H. 
Davison  and  Eldwin  Stuart. 

f^fie  lo^lou  Souttial 

JINE     5,     1907 

Nine  Graduates 

From  Perkins 
InstitutionFor  The 
'   Blind  Receive 
Their  Diplomas 


BOSTON 


THURSDAY,   JUNE    20,    1907. 


GIVE  AUTOS  FOR  BLIND. 


.Unable  to  see  the  beautiful  decora-| 
tlons  of  the  hall  or  the  proud  laces  of 
^eir  parents  and  friends,  though  with 
feces  beaming  with  happiness,  the  nine 
members  of  the  giaduating  class  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  yester- 
day  afternoon  received  their  diplomas, 
showing  that  they  have  successfully 
completed  the  course  of  training  that 
put.s  them  nearly  on  a  par  with  young 
people   who  have  the  use   of  both   their 

eyes.  i 

The  seven  sweet  girl  graduates  sat| 
«t  the  back  of  the  platform  In  Tre- 
mont Temple,  beside  them  were  the  di- 
rectors, and  at  one  end  sat  the  two 
manly  looking  boys  of  the  class. 

Performed  With  Dash. 

'They  were  not  the  hesitating,  cringing 
sort  of  young  people  that  are  often 
found  among  the  sightle.=is.  Their  every 
faculty  seemed  on  the  alert,  and  their 
exercises  were  performed  with  a  dash 
and  certainty  that  would  put  to  shame 
'the  average  schoolboy  or  girl. 

Ocoupving  the  front  rows  oi:  the  plat- 
form was  the  kindergarten  class,  littlf 
tots,  sightless,  though  happy,  rhe  little 
girls  all  gowned  In  dainty  white  frocks 
and  the  boys  in  summer  suits  of  dainty 
colors. 


and  portieres  of  the  building  were  wo- 
ven by  the  hands  of  those  who  could 
not  see  and  the  excellence  of  the 
work  suggests  a  new  field  of  opera- 
HEJSALDl  tion  for  the  blind,  for  the  weavers 
of  these  articles  have  demonstrated 
that  the  best  of  work  along  these 
lines  can  be  performed  by  the  blind. 
The  curtains  of  the  building  were  de- 
signed  as  well  as  woven  by  women  of 
Boston  Dealers  Place  24  Machines  a1  the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Disposal  of  Children.  -^j^g    historical     collection     brought 

The  members  of  the  Boston  Automo-  ^'^^^'^  ^be  state  of  Massachusetts  is  of 

bile  Dealers  Association  have  placed  at  inestimable   value,   many   of   the   arti- 

y^®  /'l,?,°f.f^  of  the  Kindergarten  for  cles  having  been  loaned  to  the  State 
Blind   Children   24  automobiles,    through 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Deming,  and  the  little  suf-  Commission  for  this  exhibit.    The  ed- 
ferers    will   today   be   taken   for   a   tour  „„„<.;„„„i    „,.i,,-v,i4.    ^c   n,«    /-u^,,   ««   tj„ 
to    Sharon.     The    cars   offered    for    the  ucational   exhibit  of  the  City  of  Bob- 

outing  will  assemble  at  the  Public  Li-  ton  is  placed  in  the  Palace  of  Educa- 
brary  this  morning  at  8:30  and  will  then 

go  to  the  school,  where  the  children  tion  and  shows  the  work  of  the  public 
will  be  taken  aboard.  The  trip  will  then  „„!,„„,„  ^f  +i,.^*  «;+,-  t*.  5„  „  „,^i^„ri;ri 
be  made  to   Sharon  where  dinner   will  schools  of  that  city.     It  is  a  splendid 

be  served  by  Dr.   Deming.  exhibit  of  the  great  progress  and  su- 

perior system  of  modern  eaucation 
in  New  England's  best  schools.  It  is 
of  special  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  educational  work  and  is  carefully' 
studied  by  visiting  teachers  from  allj 
i  parts  of  the  United  States.  ^    ' 

I     Massachusetts    Day    at    the    Jam^s- 

An  imposing  replica  of  the  old  town  Exposition  will  be  September  5, 
State  House  built  in  1713  at  Boston,  i^^t  Massachusetts  is  daily  represent- 
represents  the  commonwealth  of  Mas-  ed  by  many  of  its  people  at  the  Expo- 
sachusetts  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi-  sition.       Among     the     great     events 


The  News. 

Saturday,  July  20,  1?07. 
3IASSACHUSETTS  AT  THE  JAMES- 
TOWN EXPOSITIOJV. 


tion.  That  famous  old  structure  whose 
reproduction  graces  the  row  of  state 
buildings  at  the  Exposition,  presents 
a  pretty  picture  on  the  water  front, 
overlooking  the  placid  waters  of 
Hampton  Roads.  The  selection  of  this 
historic  old  State  House  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Building  gives  to  the  out- 
side world  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  the  public  buildings  which 
played  a  most  important  part  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  allegiance 
of  the  American  colonies  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
old  Boston  State  House  were  heard 
some  of  the  first  demands  for  Ameri- 
In  the  loft  usually  occupied  by  the  ^an  liberty  and  here  were  taken  some 
''^^,  Xs'mu^sfc  pffl  Xh  moi^'  so\u'  Of  the  first  steps  that  led  to  the  decla- 
stinHng  Intensity  than  that  at  the  ex-  ration  of  independence. 


booked  for  the  Exposition  is  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
most  famous  organizations  of  the  na- 
tion, whose  history  dates  back  to  the 
old  Colonial  days.  The  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  will  meet  at  the 
Exposition  October  7  to  12,  and  that 
will  be   a   gala  week  for  Jamestown. 


BLINDNESS  UNNECESSARY; 
HELEN   KELLER   STIRS   MEETING 

DELEGATES  TO  CONVENTION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  ARROW  POINTING  TO  MISS  KELLER. 


Dr.  F.  Park   Lewis   and   Wonderful   Girl 
Lead  the  Discussion  and  Call  for  "Plain 


K'STity-eight  per  cent,    of   the   existing 
leases  of  blindness  is  unnecessary. 

Tills  fact,  brought  our  during  a  dis- 
usslon  among  physicians  at  the  session 
f  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
iatloji  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  last 
J  night,  aroused  general  interest  and  re- 
gret. 

[  The  discussion  arose  out  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  F.  Parl<  Lewis  of  Buffalo  on  "Pre- 
ention  of  Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Pub- 
Uc  Duty,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate the  plea,  of  Helen  Keller,  made 
earlier  in  the  day.  for  "plain  questions 
and  plain  answers,"  was  put  into  effect. 
The  session  was  attended  by  almost 
the  entire  body  of  150  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  Canada  and  England,  and  Helen 
Keller  herself  was  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interested  participants. 

William  P.  Fowler,  In  explaining  the 
ork   oi   the    Society    of   Workers    for 
'16  Blind  referred  to  Boston  as  a  cen- 
tre of  great  learning  and  good  works, 
out    'prone   to  indulgence   in  sonorous 
polysyllables." 

Helen  Keller's  Plea. 

Mi»s  Keller's  eloquent  and  pathetic 
address  at  the  opening  session  yester- 
ly  was  the  chief  point  of  formal  dls- 
isslon  The  wonderful  blind  and 
ar  gjrl  touched  the  hearts  of  every- 
''  within  sound  of  her  voice  and  her 
■    .^^i?'",^  ^s,  likely  to  bear  -rich  fruit. 

I  he  Kindergarten  rooms  at  the  Per- 
Klns  Institute  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where 

crowfi»!5'';"".'^"  '^  ".^'"^  ^^^^-  -"'ere 
crowded  for  tne  opening  session  when 
Miss  Keller  voiced  her  plea.  Her 
f^rll  „  "^""^J.^  unexpected,  but  their 
•Mctio  "^   sincerity  carried   oo)i- 

"The  time  for  hinting  at  unpleasant 

uths  is  past,"  Mis-s  Keller  said.     "Let 

I  us  insist  that  the  states  put  into  prac- 

ilice      every      known      and      approved 

■method  of  prevention  and   that  physl- 

ms  and  teachers  open   the  doors  of 


Talk"  to  Help  Unfortunates. 

knowledge    wide    for    the    people    to 

reid^^'i"- ^fT"^  ^.i^^^  ^^^  not  agreeable    1°,^^^^'^^  '^^^  «^?    blrthrtghrt.   -plan- 

ft'^t'"h^«.?fi«'i.l1^y..^J-«_'-ev.clting.  But   P-i'^f  i^^i^lefSh."^'^''^'^  "^  '^'^''  '^"^ 


ihockerf"ttL*^^^,*  .°"''  --"^nsibili'ties  be 
snocited    than    that    we    sho-ilu    be    is-- 

heIrrng°'l,??.S*,1  "P°"  ^'^'=*^  re"  t  sigh^t. 
Hearing  Intelligence,  morals  and  thp 
ilfe  of  the  children  of  men  •  ^ 

lorf""-    ?<i^ard   M.    Hartwell   presided   at 

conVisllf  o?  .T!l?^-  '^^Pr.  ProSmi 
con.sisted  of  an  address.      Prevention  of 

Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Public  DuV" 
by  l>r.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chair 


Blindness  and  Morals. 

Helen  Keller's  address  at  the  morn- 
ing session  was  referred  to,  and  her 
reference   to    "morals"    was   taken   up. 

"Yes,  actually  morals,"  declared  Dr 
F  Park  Lewis.  "It  has  been  demon- 
strated at  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
that    eye    strain    and    criminality    are 


man  or  tne  New  York  state  commi<!«!(nn  "i —  ,-^  ~  ->.„...  „„„  i-i  limnauiy  are 
for  the  blind;  then  a  discussion  ^vDr  ^  °f^'^  ^P°°'^*^<^'  *'°'"  eye  strain  will 
Lucien    Howe    o_f    Buffalo,    Drs     Farrar   "'■'*— "^  *" '"' 


Cobb,     G«orge     S.     Derby,'    Franklin     S 

i'o^^"h^"'*  ?'^r''  Boston  physicPansf of: 
^T[^J?y  ^  **"^  °"  the  "Advantages  of 
After-care  and  Social  Service  Wof k  for 
Patients  from  Hospitals  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  by  Dr 
Anna  G.  Richardson.  ^ 

Prevention  Possible. 

The  physicians'  discussion  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  care  in  pre- 
venting blindness  due  to  accidents 
with  sharp  Instruments  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  blindness 
caused   by  ophthalmia   neonatorum 

Sidney  Stephenson,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  o'ph- 

M^fiJ^!",^^'"^®?"   '°   Queen  Charlotte's. 

Sg'^smed%°hat°"'   "^'  ^""'"-^  ^■''  '^^^- 

"In  the  opinion  of  those  well  qualified 

to    judge,    'ophthalmia    neonatorum'    is 


■,,    7    -•:    —: ^«,    *«i    cjc    oiiaiii    will 

disturb  the  mental  processes,  causing 
backwardness  in  children  and  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  If  this  nervous 
drain  be  long  continued.  Irascibility/ 
j  follows  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
dvu^  l-P/h.'?=^®^„'"^"'^^  derangement; 
Indf«i  f^"fl  ^""^  criminal  tendencies 
d?Pn  -^Ji*  =^®  youngest  of  school  chil- 
cau^P  /f  t^M^,^'"  **^^  ''®*^"  P'-o^ed  the 
dfsclpifne  ^^  ^"*^  general  lack  of 

ifi3'J,^'„'^'l*'  *^®  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem   nas    been    emphasized,"    Dr     Le»vis 

W 'how '.  "''   ^'"'."^    ^■«"    to   oonsid3? 
jiisj.  how  to  prevent  ophthalmia,   or   In- 

is  Vhi"  ?« i''^^^^^^^  ^^^  '^'^"^  ^t  birth.; 

,^?  uu   J^  perhaps  the  commonest  cause 
Si  ollndness  and  defective  eyesight.     In-  ' 
rlV^r^J^   per   cent,    of  the   bllnlness    of 
Gerrnany  Is  due  to  this. 

'The  trouble  is  preventable  and  cura- 
nror^il  ^^^^'^"'"^l'/  ^^^"^y  cafl«  receiving 
Kinii^  °^''*''  although  it  is  one  of  thi 
mS^i  dangerous  of  maladies  when  treat- 


preventable,  and  that  it  may  be  prevent,  ^"""i  '"   *'"';   out   of   evei-y  200   births-is 
ed.  moreover,  by  the  use  of  a  few  slm-      ^,,5'^*'^,''    ^^^    «yes    of    every    newborn 

pie  prescrmtions."  ^  """  phlld   with   about  one-half  per  cent    so" 

The  speakers  estimated  the  number  of  '""on  of  silver  nitrate.  ' 

cases    of    unnecessary    'bllndnos''    at    6S  r^:^i^^i  o        i 

per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  "those       ,  Criminal  Carelessness. 

M-^io  -wzUk  In  darkness,"   and  the  prob-        'B"'  the  trouble  Is,  that  whll«  proohv- 

f  rV"a2\^V^^x^ln^^,e"lo?*f^^e  ^^ip^P^?;  tT]    ''\'T'''''    nowadays'b^'a^, 

of    ftfie    victims    of    opHthalmlli    n?<5?I:  f^^^'^'^ss  physicians,  that  does  not  alter 

torum  as  $110,000  '  the    criminal    carelessness   of   the    thou 


class  that  swells  the  ranks  of  the  delin- 
quent paupers." 

Dr.  Lewis  closed:,  by  expressing  his 
conviction  that  it  wajp  a  public  duty  and 
ought  to  become  a  state  matter  to  con- 
trol conditions  for  the  prevention  of  this 
trouble. 

The  discussion  closed  with  considera- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  blindness 
caused  by  accidents  such  as  boiler 
jnakers  and  mine  workers  are  liable  to. 
([The  suggested  remedy  was  a  variety  of 
automobile  goggles  with  fine  steel  wire 
netting  Instead  of  glassj  which  would 
prevent  shivers  of  metal  flying  into  the 
eye.  It  was  also  suggested  that,  In 
case  of  such  accident,  the  carrying  of 
a  little  box  of  antiseptic  shivers  of 
wood  or  steel  would  obviate  the  dan- 
gerous use  of  a  jack-knife  or  similar  In- 
strument in  removing  particles  from  the 
eye. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  blindness 
results  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning  and 
from  the  washing  of  lime  burns  with 
water,  water  merely  rendering  the  lime 
a  liquid  caustic. 

States  Helping. 

"William  P.  Fowler  explained  that  the 
Society  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  had 
started  on  two  separate  lines,  one  In  the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind  and  one  for 
the  technical  and  Industrial  education 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  burden 
the  state,  but  that  recently  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  had  appointed  a 
commls.sion  headed  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Rog- 
eins  to  work  for  the   two. 

He  also  spoke  of  Boston  as  a  great 
centre  of  learning  and  good  works,  but 
"prone  to  indulgence  In  sonorous  poly- 
syllables." 

The  speakers  tomorrow  will  tell  of  the 
work  done  in  nurseries,  in  schools,  m 
homes,  in  workshops  and  In  the  field, 
from  San  Francisco  to  London.  The 
bMnd  will  tell  of  their  experiences  and 
what  they  have  done  to  help  themselves. 
The  public  is  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings. 

Program'me  for  Today, 

The  programme  for  today  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Third  session,  9:15  A.  M.,  Supt.  Edward 
E.  Allen  presiding — Organized  work  for  the 
blind:  New  York  commission  for  the  blind 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  chairman,  Supt.  O.  H 
Burritt  secretary;  Maryland  commission  for 
the  blind,  G.  W.  Conner  of  the  commission; 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind. 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell  chairman;  Maine 
Association  for  the  Blind,  William  Lynch; 
Scotolc  xVld  Society  of  Missouri,  Miss  Har- 
riet Rees  secretary;  New  York  Association! 
for  the  blind.  Miss  Winifred  Holt  secretary; 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind,  a 
representative  of  the  association.  After- 
noon, visit  to  Cambridge  workshops  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  and  Harvard 
University. 

Fourth  session,  7:30  P.  M.,  K.  J.  Nolan, 
LL.  B..  presiding — Libraries  for  the  blind. 
Miss  E.  J.  Glffin  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, Miss  E.  R.  Nelsser  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Miss  Jennie  Bubler  of  Lynn.  Mass. 
Field  T^'ork  and  co-operation.  Miss  Lucy 
Wright,  superintendent  registration  and  In- 
formation of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion. Field  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tution, LIborlo  Delflno,  fleld  officer.  Home 
teaching.  Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Maryland 
home  teacher;  Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  Rhode 
Island  home  teacher;  John  Vars,' Massachu- 
setts home  teacher.     Discussion. 

Prominent  among  the  delegates  are 
Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear  and  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore F.  Seward,  who  repre&ent  the  Blind 
Babies'  Home  of  New  York  City,  main- 
tained by  the  International  Sunshine 
Society— the  largest  philanthropic  news- 
paper society  in   the  world.  i 
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BLIND  GREET 
HELEN  KELLER 


Noted  Woman  Centre  of 
Attraction  at  Jamaica 
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PROGRAMME 

BOSTON  CONVENTION 

American  association  of 

3^orfeers  for  ti)t 

33linti 

To  be  held  at  the 

KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE    BLIND 

JAMAICA   PLAIN 

August  2'/th  to  30th,  igo'/ 


^rejiibent.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones 

Ex-Stipt.  of  the  Conn,  histitute  for  the  Blind 

JfirSt  ^ice-PreSibtnt,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  LL.B. 

Trustee  of  tJie  III.  Industrial  Working  Home  for  the  Blind 

S>etonli  ^itc-^resilient,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Supt.  of  the  Industrial  Dept.,  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind 

^ecretarp,  C.  Nevison  Roberts 

College  View,  Neb. 

^Treajfurer,  Lee  N.  Muck 

of  the  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Neb. 

ILocal  Committee  of  Arrangements 

George  H.  Richards 

Trustee  of  the  Perkins  Instit-utionfor  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell 

Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

In  cooperation  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher, 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Samuel  F.  Hub- 
bard, Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Sec'y  L.  C.  A., 
277  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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that  Helen  Ke'UerTiacr surmounted  ob- 
stacles to  which  their  own  seemed  in- 
significant, and  they  one  and  all  en- 
deavored to  do  honor  to  this  famous 
girl.  Again  in  the  afternoon,  the  at- 
traction at  the  reception  given  by  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Fisher  to  Director  and  Mrs,  Edward  E. 
Allen  was  Miss  Keller. 

The  other  addresses  of  the  morning  i 
were  given  by  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  president,  and  William  P. 
Fowler,  vice-president  of  the  associa- 
tion. There  also  followed  a  discussion 
of  the  necessary  preparation  for  gradu- 
ate life,  participated  in  by  Dr.  C,  F. 
Frazer  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Albert  G.  Cow- 
gill  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Christine  La- 
Barraque  of  California,  Superintendents 
Edward  E.  Allen  of  Massachusetts, 
John  B.  Bledsoe  of  Maryland,  O,  H., 
Burritt  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr,  F.  J. 
Campbell  of  England,  J.  J.  Dow  of 
Minnesota,  H.  F.  Gardiner  of  Ontario 
and   S.   M.   Green   of   Missouri. 


*•■■! 


Plain 


The  address  of  Helen  Keller  was  the 
feature  of  the  first  session  yesterday 
of  the  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  being  held  at  the  kmdergarden 
for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Keller  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  blind  delegates.  They 
could    not    see    her,    but    they    realized 
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HELEN  KELL 
WELCOMES 
WORKERS 
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MISS    IIKLKN   KKLIvER. 
Who    opened    the    convention    of  the  blind  by  an  address  today. 


iSKSSi 


People  Interested  In  work  for  the  blind 
from  many  different  parts  of  tlic  country 
gathr-red  at  the  Klndorsarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  American  Workers  for  tlie  Blind, 
which  opened  there  today. 

He^en  Keller  gave  the  welcome  from  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the  blind 
to  tlie  visitors. 

In   closing   her   address   she   said:  — 

"Surely  the'  time  has  come  for  us  to 
ask  plain  questions  and  to  receive  plain 
answers.  While  we  do  our  part  to  allevi- 
ate present  disease,  let  us  press  forward  in 
the  scientific  study  which  shall  reveal  our 
bodies'as  sacred  temples  of  the  soul.  AV'hen 
the  promises  of  the  future  are  fulfilled  and 
we  rightly  understand  our  bodies  and  our 
responsibilities  toward  unborn  generations, 


society,  organization  or  brotherhood  and 
thus  come  into  friendly  contact  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  rosiile.  I  always  strongly  recommend 
my  griduates  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  communliies  In  which  they  live  and  I 
know  of  no  better  way  for  them  to  do  so 
than  by  boconiinj:;  members  of  some  philan- 
throiilc  or  niutual   Ijpneflt  society. 

"The  friendly  association  with  workers 
in  fhe  same  cause  is  socially  and  material- 
ly advantageous  to  ther.i.  It  broadens  their 
view  of  life  and  arouses  upon  the  part  of 
their  fellow  members  a  keen  interest  in 
their  success. 

"To  sum  \ip,  our  graduates  need  specific 
trailing,  they  need  to  select  with  care  the 
locality  in  which  to  reside,  they  need  to 
have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  need  to 
be   properly    introduced   and   thev    need   to 


the    institutions    for    defectives    which    are     identify    themselves    with     local  "  organi 


now  our  pride  will  become  terrible  monu 
ments  to  our  ignorance   and  the  needless 
misery  that  we*iice  endured." 

Rev.  Charles  "ones  presided  and  Rev. 
'  H^hry  Couden,  chaplin  of  the  U.  S.  house 
of  representatives  offered  prayer.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Gen.  F.  H.  Appleton,  W. 
P.  FowUr,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  of  Halifax.  N.  S.,  and  Albert 
G.  Cowgill,  who  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
a  business  course  in  the  schools  for  the 
■  blind. 

Dr.  Fraser's  address  was  upon  "Thi- 
Needs  of  Our  Graduates"  and  he  said  in 
part:— 

"Graduates     of.   schools     for     the     blind 
Uhould  1      '  I        *     ''  Joining  some  local 


tions.  These  needs  being  met  wo  should 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  success,  provided 
their  Industry,  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  merit  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  their  fellow  citizens." 

There  was'  a  discussion  in  which  Miss 
Christine  I,a  Barraque  of  California.  E.  E. 
Allen,  Jolin  B.  Bledso  of  Maryland,  O.  H. 
Burrltt  of  Penm-ylvania.  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell of  Kngland,  J.  .J.  Dow  of  Minnesota. 
H.  F.  Gardner  of  Ontario  and  S.  M.  Green 
of  Missouri,  took  part. 

•V  reception  was  given  in  honor  of  Di- 
rector and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  the  delegates,  at  the 
home  of  Mtsa  Annette  Rogers  and  Miss 
Annie  Fisher. 
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WORKERS  FOR 
BLIND  MEET 

Miss  Rees  Tells  Delegates 

of  Workshops  for 

Sightless 


"  'Tvrixt  peHslmlst  and  optimlat 
The  difference  Is  droll; 

The  optimist  the  doashnnt  sees, 
The  pessiiiilst  the  hole." 


I     Thus   began   Miss   Harriet   Rees,    secre- 
!  tary  of   the   Scotoic   Aid   Society   of   Mis- 
1  sourl,     addressing    the    delegates    of    the 
third     annual    convention     of     the    Am- 
erican   Association    of    Workers    for    the 
Blind,    yesterday    at    Jamaica    Plain. 
I     And    then    Miss    Rees    went    on    to    tell 
!  of    the    workshop    that    has    been    made 
possible  to  the  adult  blind  in  St.   Louis— 
a    workshop    which    is    the    philanthropy 
of  a  St.  Louis  millionaire,  whose  name  is- 
withheld    for   a   time. 

"The  first  proposed  use  to  be  made  of 
these  funds,"  said  Mis.«!  Rees.  "is  to 
establish  in  St.  Louis— and  we  hope 
Massachusetts  will  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample—a factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  baskets,  or  any  commodities 
that  the  adult  blind  can  make.  This 
will  convert  hundreds  of  them  into  self- 
supporting  and  f:elf-respecting  members 
of   the    community." 

Miss  Rees  continued  enthusiastically: 
"Such  workshops  exist  in  Great  Britain, 
but  so  far  are  a  new  departure  in  Am- 
erica. And  besides  the  economic  side  of 
the  problem  it  Is  a  real  cruelty  not  to 
provide  occupation  for  both  .nind  and 
body  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in 
later  years,  for  they  have  not  learned 
to  lake  care  of  themselves  as  have  those 
blind  from  childhood,  and  their  utter 
dependence  makes  them  so  bitterly  dis- 
heartened that  they  often  lose  their 
minds." 

A  plan  of  collecting  all  of  the  unused 
opera  and  theatre  tickets,  by  a  concert 
bureau,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  was 
suggested  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  as 
having  been  put  into  effect  by  the  New 
York   association. 

The  delegates  later  indulged  In  a  ride 
to  Cambridge,  to  the  workshops  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  of  Harvard 
University. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST    THE  27 TH 


Jfirjit  ^esisfion,  9.15  a.m. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  presiding 

draper 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden 

Chaplain  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

^btire£i£(e£(  of  "W^tXtsmt 

From  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton 

President  of  the  Corporation 

From  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Helen  Keller 

From  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind  William  P.  Fowler 

Vice-President  of  the  Association 

PREPARATION   FOR   GRADUATE   LIFE 

Graduates  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Their  Needs 

Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser 

Supt.  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

A  Business  Course  an   Essential   Part   of   the    Curriculum    of 

Schools  for  the  Blind  Albert  G.  Cowgill 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  htstruction  of  the  Blind 

Paper  to  be  read  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen 

Discussion  by  Miss  Christine  LaBarraque,  of  California,  and 
Superintendents  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  John 
B.  Bledsoe,  of  Maryland,  O.  H.  Burritt,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  England,  J.  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota, 
H.  F.  Gardiner,  of  Ontario,  and  S.  M.  Green,  of  Missouri. 

Afternoon  :  j.jo  to  ^.^o,  Reception  at  the  home  of  Miss  Annette  P. 
Rogers  and  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher  to  Director  and  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind.,  and  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 


^econti  ^es^siion,  7.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  presiding 

PREVENTION  AND    REDUCTION  OF    BLINDNESS 

Prevention  of  Unnecessary  Blindness  a  Public  Duty 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo 

Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Discussion  by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  Drs.  Farrar 
Cobb,  George  S.  Derby,  Franklin  S.  Newell,  and  other 
Boston  physicians 

Advantages  of  After-Care  and  Social  Service  Work  for  Patients 
from  Hospitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye 

Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson 


WEDNESDA  V,  A  UG  UST  THE  28  TH 
W^ixt\  ^ejisfton,  0.15  a.m. 

Supt.  Edward  E.  Allen,  presiding 

ORGANIZED  WORK   FOR   THE    BLIND 

New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Chairman 
Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Secretary 

Maryland  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  G.  W.  Conner,  of  the  Commission 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Chairman 


Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  Missouri 


Mr.  William  Lynch 


Miss  Harriet  Rees,  Secretary 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Secretary 

Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 

A  representative  of  the  Association 

Afternoon :    Visit  to    Cambridge  Workshops  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  and  Harvard  University 


Jfourtf)  ^esisiion,  7.30  p.m. 

E.  J.  Nolan,  LL.B.,  presiding 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 

Miss  E.  J.  Giffin,  of  the  Congressional  Library 
Miss  E.  R.  Neisser,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Jennie  Busier,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts 

Field  Work  and  Cooperation  Miss  Lucy  Wright 

Supt.  Registration  and  Informatiott  of  the  Mass.  Commission 

Field  Work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 

LiBORio  Delfino,  Field  Officer 

Home  Teaching 

Miss  Virginia  Kelly,  Maryland  Home  Teacher 
Miss  Fanny  Kimball,  Rhode  Island  Home  Teacher 
Mr.  John  Vars,  Massachusetts  Home  Teacher 

Discussion 

THURSDAY,   AUGUST    THE  2c>TH 
Jfifti)  ^egsfion,  9.15  a.m. 

Rev.  Henry  N,  Couden,  presiding 

OCCUPATIONS    FOR   THE   BLIND 

Supt.  Joseph  Sanders,  of  California 
Supt.  R.  E.  Colby,  of  Connecticut 
Supt.  C.  S.  McGiffin,  of  Indiana 
Supt.  E.  P.  Morford,  of  New  York 

Miss  M.  Campbell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Broom  Making 


Hand  Weaving 
Hat-Frame  Making 
Work  among  the  Seeing 
Employment  Bureau 

Discussion 

Afternoon  :  Visit  to  Perkins  Institution  and  Workshop,  South  Boston 


Mr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

Supt.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

Deputy-Supt.  Charles  W.  Holmes 

of  the  Industrial  Dept.,  Mass.  Commission 


OCTOBER    10,    1907 

MAY  REMOVE  TO  SUBURBS 


Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  for  Blitid 
Recommend  New  Building  in  New  Loca- 
tion i 


I  It  has  been  deemed  expedient  and  advis- 
able that  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  be  removed 
from  South  Boston  :o  some  more  advan- 
tageous location.  This  decision  waa 
reached  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Institution  held  yesterday 
afternoon.  In  their  report,  the  trustees  re- 
ferred to  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  new 
location  and  a  new  building.  The  many 
Inconveniences  of  the  present  location  and 
the  advantages  of  having  larger  rooms,  a 
playground  and  a  fireproof  structure,  were 
cited.     The  report  further  says: 

"Visitors  today  do  not  leave  the  school 
Impressed  as  they  should  be  about  the 
blind;  for  our  pupils  o-annot  appear  at  their 
best  because  the  setting  is  poor.  They  oanr 
not  do  their  best  work  because  the  condi- 
tions are  wanting.  They  need  ample  bed- 
rooms, sitting  rooms  and  classrooms,  more 
light,  more  space  and  fewer  stairs  and  sonii! 
playgrounds  where  their  energies  may  find 
a  harmless  vent  and  not  be  turned  inward, 
as  is  but  too  likely  to  happen  with  those 
j  shut  in  by  defects.  The  education  and 
training  of  the  blind  relies  for  its  maximum 
,  efficiency  upon  physical  stamina.  Not  to 
pro-\dde  for  this  is  a  sin. 

"The  Perkins  Institution  must  be  recon- 
structed. We  are  aware  of  the  Imperative 
need  of  our  institution.  The  call  of  Mr. 
Allen  was  the  first  move  in  this  institution. 
The  second  was  the  resolve  accompanying 
our  petition  which  we  carried  to  the  State 
IJouse  on  Jan.  18  last  for  legislation  to 
provide  for  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  Legislature  decided  to  'refer  to  the 
next  General  Court."  We' wish  to  bring  it 
forward  again  this  winter  and  to  press  it 
to  a  successful  concluslcm.  But  even  if  we 
d,o  make  the  change  there  will  be  the  heavy 
burden  of  raising  funds  to  remove." 

The  report  states  that  there  are  now 
286  pupils  in  the  school,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral health  is  good.  Particular  mention  l« 
made  of  the  library,  which  is  the '"second 
largest  of  its  kind  in    the  world." 

The  State  appropriation  of  $5000  for 
Instruction  at  their  homes  of  adult  blind 
people  has  aided  in  the  continuation  of  four 
trained  teachers,  all  former  pupils  of  the 
scliool.  This  work  is  not  confined  to  teach- 
ing reading,  though  this  is  one  of  the 
main  opportunities,  but  is  directed  int«,' 
whatever  channel.^  promise  the  greatest- 
good — sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  chair- 
caning,  writing,  spelling,  etc.  But  the- 
never-to-be-forgotten  results  of  the  visit* 
are  tJie  timely  suggestions,  encouragement 
and  inspiration. 

in  its  report  pf  the  kindergarten  In 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  attendance  this  year 
has  been  thirty-five  boys  and  thirty  girls, 
and  in  the  primary  division  twenty-nine 
boys   and  thirty-one  girls. 

The  following-named  ofilccrs,  were  elect- 
ed: President,  Francis  H.  Appleton;  vice  i 
president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence;  treasurer, 
William  ISndlcott,  Jr.;  secretary,  Edward 
E.  Allen:  trustees.  President  Applcton, 
Walter  C.  Baylies.  William  L.  Benedict, 
Treasurer  Elndicott.  Charles  P.  Gardiner, 
George  H.  Richards,  Richard  M.  Salton- 
stall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike;  auditors,  Ed- 
ward W.  Grew  and  Albert_Thorndike. 

ii::^- :.-r  ...•-- : — ■_     .     .      . . — ■_.   -.  •     .-., 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1907 

THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
The  new  superintendent  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  succeeding  to  the 
late  Michael  Anagnos,  promptly  signalizes 
the  advent  of  new  blood  in  the  vital  cur- 
rents of  the  venerable  "asylum"  (as  it  has 
always  been  popularly  called,  more  or  less, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  its  manage- 
ment to  have  it  understood  that  it  was 
and    is    a    school)     by    promoting    its     re- 


moval from  the  site  which  its  famous 
achievements,  bringing  the  visits  of  world- 
famous  writers,  scientists  and  humanita- 
rians, have  made  classic  ground.  It  was 
indeed  as  "The  New  England  Asyium  for 
the  Blind"  that  it  had  toeen  incorporated 
in  1830,  and  it  was  not  until  1877,  a  year 
after  the  decease  of  its  famous  first  su- 
perintendent and  organizer.  Dr.  Samael 
Grldley  Howe,  .  that  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature changed  the  name  to  "Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  'he- 
Blind."  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins  ha^ 
given  at  the  very  beginning  his  estate  in 
Pearl  street  as  the  first  home  of  the  asy- 
lum, and  within  the  first  decade  the  need 
for  more  room  had  caused  the  removal  t.i 
the  large  disused  hotel  on  the  historij 
"Dorchester    Heights." 

For  many  years  past  now  the  pressure  of 
the  cramped  quarters  upon  the  greatly  ex- 
panded school  has  been  sorely  felt ;  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  kindergarten  department 
at  Jamaica  Plain  is  proof  enough  that  the 
possibilities  of  growth  upon  the  old  plant 
had  even  as  long  ago  as  that  been  practi- 
cally reached.  It  is  not  breaking  with  fae 
past,  therefore,  to  reach  tTie  decision  as  the 
trustees  have  done,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
sacred  traditions  of  the  past  clinging  to  the 
hill  where  the  institution  "has  been  like  a 
beacon  by  which  the  ship  of  the  blind  In 
this  country  has  been  mainly  steered,"  it 
is  time  that  the  school  were  modernized  and 
expanded  as  is  practicable  only  in  a  larger 
plant  and  in  a  more  suitable  environment. 

The  record  of  seventeen  years'  successful 
administration  of  the  excellent  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Blind  warrants  the 
trustees'  confidence  that  they  have  in  the 
new  superintendent,  Edward  E.  Allen,  the 
right  person  for  the  general  oversight  and 
inspiration  of  the  reconstruction.  Mr. 
Anagnos  made  the  Perkins  Institution  em- 
phatically a  college  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  blind,  constantly  aiming  to  bring  to 
the  front  its  educational  merits  rather  than 
the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  institution. 
The  new  superintendent  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  the  same  ambition,  to  judge  only  by  his 
remark  that  the  use  of  the  word  "asylum" 
has  been  harmful  to  the  status  of  the  work, 
and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  school 
'to  educate  the  public  to  receive  the  graduate 
of  such  a  school  as  it  is  to  train  the  pupils 
there  for  their  respective  professions. 

THE    NEWS 

Saturday,  November  23,  1907. 
CONCERT  BY  BLIND  PUPILS. 


ana  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Among 
the  solo  numbers  of  the  program,  all 
of  which  were  finely  rendered  and 
showed  both  musical  talent  in  the 
students  and  careful  and  excellent 
training  by  the  director,  were  a  Sere- 
nade for  flute  and  horn  by  John 
Wetherall  and  Harry  Rand,  a  Sonata 
for  violin  and  piano  by  Leon  Gibson 
and  Harold  Deming,  a  Postlude  in  G 
for  the  organ  by  Richard  Barnard,  an 
Impromptu  for  the  piano  by  Harold 
Deming,  and  a  clarinet  solo,  "Cava- 
tina,"  by  Edward  Ray.  The  concert 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Gardiner,  director  of  music  in  the 
Institution,  and  the  successful  and 
finished  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
out  showed  both  the  wonderful  ac- 
complishment possible  by  the  blind 
and  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  di- 
rector in  training  his  sightless  pupils. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
audience  in  the  concert,  aside  from 
its  musical  excellence,  because  of  the 
fact   of  the  musicians  being  blind. 

The  next  entertainment  in  the  course 
will  be  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Allan 
Stockdale  of  Boston  on  the  subject, 
"Shall  the  Corners  of  the  Mouth  Turn 
Up, or  Down?" 

THE   NEWS 

Saturday,  November  23,  1907. 


Thirty-five  blind  musicians,  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  blind,  gave  the 
concert  at  the  Central  Congregational 
church,  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  sec- 
ond of  the  free  lecture  course  enter- 
tainments being  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Men's  Class  of  the 
church,  and  the  occasion  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  an  audience  that 
nearly  filled  the  large  auditorium  of  ! 
the  church.  A  fine  program  of  classi- 
cal, music  was  rendered  by  the  blind 
musicians  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  pupils  blessed 
with  their  sight  and  which  to  those 
who  heard  the  concert  and  realized 
that  all  the  performers  were  blind 
seemed  little  less  than  wonderful. 
The  large  audience  received  the  pro- 
gram most  enthusiastically,  applaud-  i 
ing  for  an  encore  nearly  every  num- 
ber. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  in- 
strumental numbers  entirely,  with 
the  exception  of  two  solos  by  Mr. 
Charles  Amadon,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservator.v  of  Music,  whose 
rich,  smooth  baritone  voice  and  clear 
enunciation     were     fully     appreciated 


CONSIDER  JAMAICA  PLAIN 
AN  IDEAL  LOCATION.! 

Superintendent  Allen  and  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Perkins  Institute  Working  for  |  Removal  from 
South  Boston  to  a  Place  in  Suburbs  of  City. 

If  the  new  superintendent,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  have  their  way, 

and  if  detern;ined  and  persistent  ef- 
forts are  of  any  avail,  this  notable  in- 
stitution will,  in  the  near  future,  be 
removed  from  South  Boston  and  lo- 
cated in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the 
kindergarten  branch  of  the  institution 
is  already  very  fortunately  situated. 

Notwithstanding  fhe  last  Legisla- 
ture refused  the  trustees  the  neces- 
sary appropriation  from  the  state 
treasury  to  move  from  the  present 
location  they,  with  the  enthusiastic 
help  of  Superintendent  Allen,  are  de- 
:  terniined  to  ask  the  next  Legislature 
j  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  to  be 
I  allotted  in  four  installments  of  $50.- 
000,  at  such  time  as  the  institution 
can  raise  a  like  sum,  and  with  this 
sum  in  hand  they  plan  to  move  the 
institution  to  Jamaica  Plain  and  in 
connection  with  the  kindergarten 
buildings  and  grounds  erect  a  large, 
modern,  well-equipped  plant.  The  sit- 
uation here  is  held  to  be  about  ideal 
for  an  institution  of  that  nature  and 
there  is  a  great  need  of  a  change  from 
the  present  plant  and  location. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
turj'  the  famous  school  for  the  blind 
has  been  located  in  South  Boston,  and 
the  large  building  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  that  has  been  its 
home  all  these  years  is  a  landmark 
of  Boston.  A  good  deal  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  .residents  of  the 
section  clusters  around  the  school  and 
its  location  and  they  regret  its  re- 
moval, but  the  practical  needs  of  the 
institution  are  such  that  they  outweigh 
the  feelings  of  sentiment  connected 
with  it,  and  if  the  necessary  funds  can 
be  secured  its  removal  will  doubtless 
be   assured. 

The  chief  reason  for  removing  the 
institution  from  its  present  home  is 
the  desire  and  need  of  a  suburban  lo- 
cation   for    the    school.      The    present  , 


Duuaing  IS  Old  and  the  school  is 
crowded  for  room,  but  the  prime 
consideration  Is  to  secure  a  location 
in  the  open  country  and  the  consequent 
getting  of  the  pupils  away  from  the 
confusion,  noise,  limited  space,  and 
lack  of  outdoor  facilities  which  neces- 
sarilv  prevail  in  any  city  location. 
Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kindergarten  buildings,  offers  an  al- 
most ideal  location  and  is  the  first 
choice  of  the  trustees  in  considering 
the   question  of   removal. 

In  planning  to  leave  South  Boston 
the  hoard  of  Trustees  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced bv  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  new 
superintendent,  who  took  the  place  of 
the  late  Michael  Anagnos,  and  who 
has  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
proi.er  methods  of  educating  the  blind 
than  any  other  man  in  this  country- 
Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Newton  in  1861 
and  is  a  Harvard  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1884.  From  1885  to  1888  he  taught 
in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  was  a  master  in  the  Perkins 
Institution.  In  1880  he  was  called  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  during  his  seventeen  years 
of  service  there  he  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  school  from  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  beautiful  Over- 
brook,  where  the  buildings  are  ideal 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students 
and  the  environment  is  suitable  for 
their  welfare.  Mr.  Allen  came  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  school  should  be 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  South  Boston 
offers  no  recreation  space  to  the  blind 
alone;  there  is  no  room  for  tb"  '>lind 
to  romp  and  play  and  indulge  in  stren- 
uous games  without  fear  of  injury. 
The  building,- originally  built  as  a  ho- 
tel, is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  students.  There  are  too 
many  stairs  for  the  pupils  to  climb 
and  the  danger  from  fire  is  great. 

Mr.  Allen  recommends  fireproof 
buildings  of  two  stories  in  preference 
to  the  lofty  edifice  on  Mt.  Washington. 
He  recommends  Jamaica  Plain  as  an 
ideal  place  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  and  is  anxious  for  the  public 
tck  know  that  the  main  issue  at  stake 
is  the  welfare  of  his  charges. 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  trustees  to  secure  the  funds  for 
the  removal  of  the  school  to  Jamaica 
Plain  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  school  will  prove  in- 
teresting. 

The  first  president  of  the  school 
was  the  founder,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher. 
His  friend  and  supporter.  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe,  succeeded  him,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Howe,  in  1876,  Michael 
Anagnos  was  selected  as  his  success- 
or. Under  the  regime  of  Superin- 
tendent Anagnos  the  school  steadily 
grew  and  in  1887  the  Kindergarten  in 
Jamaica  Plain  was  established.  The 
school  not  only  cares  for  blind  boys 
and  girls  from  this  state  but  also  ad- 
mits pupils  from  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. The  state  of  Massachusetts  al- 
lows the  institution  a  certain  annual 
sum  as  an  assistance  towards  its 
maintenance,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  expense  is  met  with  private  lega- 
cies and  charitable  donations.  The 
work  of  the  school  saves  the  state 
a  great  amount  of  money  annually  and 
educates  the  unfortunate  blind  so  that 
they,  too,  can  learn  their  own  way 
through  this  world  and  are  not  bur- 
dens on  their  relatives. 

Last  year  there  were  190  pupils  of 
(this  state  in  the  institution  and  the 
'state  donated  $30,000  to  the  school,  or 
a  sum  of  $158  for  each  pupil.  The  cost 
of  the  education  and  support  of  the 
pupil  body  last  year  was  $400  per  cap- 
ita. The  state  paid  less  than  one-half 
of  the  actual  cost. 


The  New5. 

Saturday,  December  28,  1907, 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Larz   Anderson   gave 
their    usual    Christmas    party    to    the 
children    of   the   kindergarten   depart- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  their  beautiful  home,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  as  usual  made  the  little 
ones  of  the  institution  very  happy  with 
gifts    and     "goodies"    and     Christmas  I 
cheer.     Teams   and   automobiles   were  I 
I  sent  to  the  school  for  the  children,  and  I 
I  brought  them  home  after  the  festivi- 1 
ties.    And  the  little  ones  were  remem- 
bered with  toys  ana  other  gifts  by  the 
host   and   hostess   and    the   customary 
exercises    and    amusements    were    en- 
joyed. ■ 


II 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  20,   1908 


CONCERTS  FOR  FEBRUARY 


Dr.  John   Dixwell  Announces  Programniu 
for  Hospital  Music  Fund 


coa  being  served  to  the  guests. 

The  ladies  who  poured  were  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Mrs  Edgar  O. 
Achorn,  Mrs.  Daniel  D.  Lee,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Goodnow.  The  tables  were 
decorated  with  daffodils  and  greenery. 
The  program  was  in  charge  of  the 
Science  Department,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Sumner,  chairman. 


The  concerts  of  the  Hospital  Music  Fuml 
have  been  arranged  ny  Dr.  John  Dlxtvell 
tor  afternoons  at  two  o'clock  in  Februarv 
as  follows:  Feb.  2,  Helping  Hand  Tempo- 
rary Home  for  Destitute  Jewish  Children, 
Roxbury;  Feb.  5,  N.  E.  Home  for  Little  , 
AVanderers:  Feb.  9,  Kindergarten  for  the' 
Blind,  Jamaica  Plain;  Feb.  16,  Channir.g 
I  Home,   Longwood;   Feb.  23.   N.   E.   Hospilal 

The  News. 

i  Saturday,  February  1,  1908. 

I  ^  TUESDAY  CLUB. 


\^stnn  ®taiism»t 


The  public  meeting  of  the  Tuesday 
Club  on  Jan.  28,  when  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  program,  "The  Science  of 
Teaching  Music  to  the  Blind,"  were 
invited  to  attend,  was  one  of  much  in- 
terest. Many  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  also  of  enjoying  the 
enterainment  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

A  number  of  pupils  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica 
Plain,  in  charge  of  their  teachers  il- 
lustrated the  subject,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gardner,  in  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  interesting  manner.  Sev- 
eral songs  were  given,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  sweet  young 
voices  singing  so  correctly.  The 
Braille  system  for  the  blind  was  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  portable 
boards  upon  which  the  staff  and  large 
wooden  notes  and  dots  are  placed. 
This  system  is  much  easier  for  them, 
but  the  usual  method  is  also  taught, 
when  pupils  are  being  fitted  for  teach- 
ers. The  scale  play,  the  transposing 
of  music  into  various  keys,  the  mu- 
sical rules  of  time  and  value  of  notes, 
were  presented.  One  young  girl  wrote 
on  a  slate,  by  the  Braille  method  from 
dictation,  a  musical  passage  for  piano, 
read  and  played  it  correctly.  This 
statement  and  its  use  had  previously 
been  explained  by  a  young  lad.  A 
practical  illustration  of  what  this  par- 
ticular instruction  achieved,  closed 
the  program,  when  another  young  girl 
played  with  fine  interpretation,  time 
and  correct  fingering  a  melodious 
piano  solo. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Ihese  chil- 
dren enter  with  a  zest  and  enjoy- 
ment Into  the  program,  which  showed 
careful  training  and  close  application 
in  grasping  the  principles  of  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  These 
sightless  children  vary  in  quickness  of 
thought  and  memory,  as  do  those  who 
can  see,  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
musical  knowledge.  However  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  them,  in  their  daily 
routine  of  school  life  and  work.  They 
were  a  happy  group  of  children  when 
at  the  close,  a  social  hour  was  en- 
joyed, light  refreshments,  tea  and  co- 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    28,    1908 
NEW   QUARTERS   ARE    NEEDED 


Annual  Report  of  Perkins  Institution  Calls 
for  Improvement 


In  the  seventy-sixth  annual  report  oi:  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Ma'ssachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1007.  just  issued.  It 
appears  that  at  the  beginning  ^f  the  year 
there  were  316  pupils  in  the  school;  45  were 
admitted,  44  discharged,  leaving  the  pres- 
ent number  317.  But  more  telling,  how- 
ever,  says   the  report,    than   figures,    is   the 


fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  school  body  re- 
mained strong  and  good,  and  a  truly  suc- 
cessful year  was  brought  to  a  close. 

At  the  kindergarten  the  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year  was  35  boys  and  .30  girls  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  29  boys  and  .31  girls 
in  the  primary  departnl€nt.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  workshop  for  adults,  which 
has  given  continuous  employment  at  living 
wages  to  an  average  of  18  blind  men  and 
women.  For  the  twelve  months  its  blind 
operatives  were  paid  wages  amounting  to 
$6872. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  necessity 
of  new  quarters  for  the  Institution.  The 
environment  which  South  Boston  offers  its 
pupils,  says  the  report,  is  alike  behind  the 
times  and  defective;  and  it  is  useless  longer 
to  hide  the  fact  from  our.selves  that  "our 
charges  are  not  getting  all  they  should  get." 
The  report,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
needs  of  the  institution,  further  says: 

"The  education  and  training  of  the  blind 
relies  for  its  maximum  efficiency  upon  i 
physical  stamina,  faith,  courage  and  a 
good  spirit.  Their  hunger  for  beauty  must 
be  fed.  Not  to  provide  for  all  this  is  a 
sin.  The  Perkins  Institution  must  be  re- 
constructed." 

Appropriate  reference  Is  made  to  the  com- 
ing of  Edward  E.  Allen  as  successor  to  the 
late  Mr.  Anagnos;  to  the  deaths  of  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  and  to  the  legacies 
received  during  the  year. 


BOSTON    SUNDAY    POST,    MARCH    22,    1908 


Dumb  Boy  of  10 

Another  Ke 


That  a  rival   has  been  found  to  the 

famous    Helen    Keller,  who  for  years 

has  been  considered  a  world's  prodigy, 

ic  the   belief  of  those   who    have   wit- 

I  nessed   the   exploits    of    Louis   Yott,   a 

I  iO-year-old    boy    in    the    kindergarten 

!  department  of  the   Perkins  Institution 

for  the    Blind. 


Like  Helen  Keller,  little  Louis  Tott  Is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  he  is  still  fur- 
ther afflicted  with  a  strange  skin  disease 
which  has  so  far  baffled  the  skill  of  spe- 
cialists. But  in  spite  of  all  handicaps  he 
has  already  made  remarkable  progress  in 
learning  to  communicate  with  the  worlci 
around  him. 

He  ts  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexan^ 
der  Yott  of  North  Adams,  and  one  of  nine 
children,  the  others  being  quite  normal 
Mr.  Yott  is  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  h( 
and  his  wife  are  p°rfectly  healthy,  anc 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered  there  Is  n< 
heredUar.v  ailment  which  could  be  hell 
responsible  for  the  affliction  that  has  fal- 
len on  the  little  boy. 

He  was  at  birth  a  perfectlj'  healthj 
child,   but    between    the   age    of    1    and    2 


years  he  contracted  a  disease  that  de- 
stroyed his  sight  and  hearing,  and  brought 
about  the  skin  trouble  which  he  suffers 
from. 

His    Body   and    Mind 

In  appearance  he  Is  a  trifle  over  the 
ordinary  size  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  His 
face  is  round  and  somewhat  stolid  in  ex- 
pression. It  is  patched  with  spots  of 
brown,  leathery  skin. 

That  is  his  physical  condition,  the  con- 
dition  of   his   body.      Inside  of  that   body 
Is  a  mind,  a  groping  little  soul  that  wist- 
fully   reaches    out    toward    companionship 
and    knowledge.      Physically    lie    is    mor<j 
than    ordinarily    unattractive.      Mentally 
he   is   So   interesting   and   engrossing   that 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  him  love 
him,  and  the  study  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment is  wonderful  to  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  see  it. 

He  arrived  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
two  years  ago.  Pie  was  in  absolutely  the 
most  pitiable  state  one  could  imagine.  His 
intelligence  had  not  been  reached  by  the 
people  about  him.  He  had  outgrown  the| 
natural  happiness  of  babyhood,  and  the 
repression  of  natural  growth  of  ideas  and 
development  was  fast  making  him  sullen, 
irritable  and  hard  to  manage.  He  had 
iyed    1''      life    of    a    little   animal    In 


open,    but    all    the    while    an    inarticulate 
discontent  and  longing  had  made  him  dis- 
satisfied  with  just  the  eating,    the   sleep-  ' 
ing,   the  feel  of  the  wind  and  the   sun  on 
his  face,  or  the  beat  of  the  rain. 

His  parents  were  thrifty,  plodding  peo- 
ple, but  the.y  could  not  afford  to  get  a 
teacher  for  him.  Doctors  did  not  cure 
him,  so  finally  they  arranged  to  have  him 
sent  away  from  them  to  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Boston,  and,  accordingly,  he 
came. 

He  was  carefully  examined.  It  wa.s 
discovered  that  his  skin  disease  was  irot 
contagious,  and  it  was  arranged  that  ha 
should    be    treated    by    two    ojf    tlie    most 


..*'-!,; 


prominent  skin  specialists  In  Boston.  Then 
lie  was  given  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Gorden 
jSagar. 

Mrs.  Sagar  Is  a  native  of  England,  and 
;she  has  devoted  most  of  her  life  to  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dynib.  She  has  studied  the  subject  deep- 
ly and  understands  the  psychology  of  the 
mind  theoretically  and  practically.  Little 
Louis  Yott  must  be  taught  in  the  most 
difficult  way  because  he  had  all  three 
afflictions,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  out- 
side world  was  so  small  that  her  task 
was  a  stupendous  one. 

Beginning  Hi3  Teaching 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  accustom 
:i\erself  to  the  boy's  thoughts  and  make 
him  familiar  with  her  personality  and 
touch.  A  person  who  is  deaf  and  dumb 
land  blind  has  a  much  keener  sense  of 
'perception  than  those  who  have  other 
i senses  also,  and  In  an  exceedingly  short 
space  of  time  little  Louis  Yott  could  tell 
the  moment  Mrs.  Sagar  entered  the  room, 
land  he  could  piclc  her  out  from  among 
dozens  of  people.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
■  that  his  fingers  were  often  hardened  by 
'the  skin  disease  he  has.  he  Immediately 
Is  conscious  of  the  difference  of  her  touch 
from  all  others.  Very  soon  he  began  to 
look  for  her,  and  to  be  calmer  and  seem- 
ingly happier  when  she  was  with  lilm. 

By  degrees  he  was  taught  the  names  of 
articles  he  came  In  contact  with  and  how 
to  spell  them.  By  placing  his  Angers  on 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Sagar  he  was  taught  to 
distinguish  words  and  to  attach  the  words 
to  various  meanings. 

When  it  came  to  teaching  him  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sensations  of  sorrow 
and  joy,  laughter  and  tears,  there  was  a 
difficulty.  When  he  was  given  the  name 
of  a  chair  he  placed  one  hand  on  his 
teacher's  lips  and  the  other  on  the  article 
named.  When  he  was  taught  the  mean- 
ing of  emotion  and  sensation  it  was  more 
difficult,  and  it  took  weeks  before  the 
Illustration  used  finally  penetrated  his  In- 
telligence. J" 

After  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of' 
sorrow  he  was  asked  to  give  an  examplo 
himself,  as  he  did  in  all  of  his  lessons,  by 
spelling  out  a  sentence. 

This  is  the  one  he  gave  as  an  Illustra- 
tion of  .sorrow :  "Too  bad,  Frankie's 
blind."  Frankie  is  the  name  of  one  of 
his  little  playmates  at  the  school.  Tlii.o 
shows  that  as  yet  pity  for  himself  does 
not  enter  into  his  scheme  of  life.  That 
will  come  later,  says  his  teacher,  when  a 
larger  degree  of  knowledge  has  come  to 
him — and  it  will  take  much  time  to  de- 
velop him  beyond  the  self-pitying  stage 
so  that  life  will  not  seem  unjust  to  him. 

Lives    Like   Other  Boys 

As  nearly  a.s  possible  the  little  chap   \a 
leading  a  normal   boy's  life.      He   has   his 
hours    of    study    for    his    lessons    and    his 
hour.s  of  play  time.     In   the  back  yard   a 
specially    constructed    slide    on    the    same 
principle    as    a.    toboggan    slide    has    boon 
.  erected    for    him,    and    during    the    snowy 
I  weather  he  spent  much  time  coasting  down 
j  It.     He  has  playmates  and  friends,   and   a 
great  deal  of  love  from  those  about   him. 
His  suUenness  has  quite  disappoai-ed. 
i      Last  summer  lie  went  back  to  his  home 
and    therefore    was   not    under   the   physi- 
cian's  care,    and    when    ho   came    back   ho 
had  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  which 
lie  had  gained  physically.  This  next  sum- 
mer it  has  been  arranged  to  have  him  go 
I  to  the  Children's  Hospital,   whore  he   will 
have   constant   care   and   attention.    Thoro 
!  is  a  slight  sense  of  sight   in   his   left  eye, 
and    although    he    cannot    really    sec,    tlie 
doctors    hope    that     this    sense     may     be 
slightly  strengthened. 

Tlie  more  he  gains  physically  the  more 
lie  can  progress  mentally,  and  .-so  now 
the  doctors'  part  is  almost  as  great  as  is 
the  teachers'  to  help  this  poor  little  strug- 
gliiiR  being  caged  in  his  blind  cell  lo 
rea<h  the  freedom  of  the  outf^idc  world. 
Hi.s  progress  up  to  date  has  boon  lomaik- 
able,  both  his  teacher  and  the  school  au- 
thorities affirm. 


TKe 


^adies'   'Uisiliag   (Xoraraillee  request  iKe 


-^' 


Koaor  of  ysu-r  preseace  at  a  receplioa  to  be  givea 
at  iKe  D^iadergartea  for  the  Sliad,  ia  J^araaica 
coraer    of    Tperkias    aad    ©ay    streets,    oa 


"Bla 


am. 


^^oaday,   ^pril    20,   iQOS,  at  3  1?.   Osi. 


e^cercises 


Mrs.  Brooks  Adams. 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson. 
Miss  Agnes  Brooks. 
Miss  Kllen   Bullard. 

Mrs. 


ia  the  hall  vnll  beoia  at  3.30  T?. 


Mrs.  John  Chipman  Cray,  President. 
Miss  Annie   C.   Warren,    Vice-PresiclenI 

Mrs.    Harold  J.  Coolidge. 

Mrs.  George  .A.  Draper. 

Mrs.  John  S.   Lawrence. 

Mrs.   Harris  Livermiire. 
Charles  B.    Perkins.  Miss  Annie  N 


The 


Mrs.  W.   R.   Livermore. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 
Mrs.  George   H.  Monks. 
Mrs.    v..   Hreble    Motley. 
Ward. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  SHOW 
HOW  THEY  WORK  AND  PLAY 

RECEPTION  AT  JAMAICA 

PLAIN  KINDERGARTEN 


f  Sclidolrooms,  where  the  children  were  founa 

!  at  their  usual  occupations  and  studies,  and 

later   in  the   hall   the  special  exercises   took 

place.       The     children      sang      surprisingly 

;  well  and  entered  with  spirit  into  th*  read- 

,  ing    and    spelling   exercises,    and    especially 

into  a  "musical  game,"  which  was  given  in 

illustration  of  the  way  the  little  people  are 

taught  to  understand  music. 

In  this  simple  exercise  each  child  repre- 
sent a  note.  Little  "F  sharp,"  a  smail 
boy  witli  yellow  hair,  showed  wonderful 
agility  in  going  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other  and  sounding  his  "F  sharp"  when 
It  should  come  in.  The  exercise  was  one 
the  blind  children  enjoy  especially  and  do 
reiiarkably  well.  A  spelling  match  be- 
tween six  boys  and  six  girls  was  exceeding- 
ly Interesting,  and  the  spectators  encour- 
aged the  young  students  with  applause. 
Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  girls  and  the 
unconcealed  triumph  of  the  boys  the  latter 
won. 

After    the    indoor    exercises    there    were 
"games  on  the  green."       The  sightless  chil- 
i  dren    rushed    out    of    doors    to    their    play- 
f  grounds    and,    apparently   unconscious    that 
I  they    were   being   watched    by.   the   visitors, 
'   entered    into    their    play    with    enthusiasm 
■  equal    to    that    of    seeing    children.        Little 
I  blind  boys  and  girls  ran  races  along  a  spe- 
cially   prepared    track,    played    on    the    see- 
saws,   and    "slid    the   slides,"    as    one    droU 
little    fellow    called    the    process    of    sliding 
down   a   polished   trough,    which   at    Its    top 
was    eight    or  nine    feet    from    the    ground. 
Otiier  amusements  also  ocui/iu-i^UaciXt- 
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KINDEBGARTEN  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


When  the  iittie  ones  were  assembled  on 
the  platform,  they  sang  Roeckel's  "The 
Cascade,"  "The  Swing  Song."  "The  Stream- 
let" and  "The  Late  Sun  Calls"  very  well 
indeed. 

An    interesting    exercise    was    a    reading 

from   raised   type  of  a   story  from   mythol-  ]  

ogy  by  a  class  of  girls,  and  every  one  en-  1      r^,  ,  ,.  ,,.,.,. 

joyed  the  "Musical  Game,"  which  was  ^^^  annual  reception  and  exhibition 
given  in  illustration  of  the  way  the  little  ^t  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was 
people  are  taught  to  understand  music,  held  Monday,  April  20,  under  the  aus- 
The  children  who  took  part  had  very  clear,  pices  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee, 
^'^^^^^o^cfs.       •  and    included   numerous     and     varied 

in  the  simple  exercise,   each  child  repre 


Sing    Sweetly  and    Have  Spelling 
Matches     That    Would 
Some  Public  School  Pupils. 


features. 

Guests  were  shown  through  the  dif- 
ferent schoolrooms,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  found  at  their  usual  occu- 
pations and  studies,  and  later  in  the 


sented  a  note.  Little  "F  sharp,"  a  small 
hoy  with  yellow  hair,  showed  wonderful 
agility  in  going  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other  and  sounding  his  "F  sharp" 
when  it  should  come  in.  The  exercise  was 
Shame  1°"'^  ^^^  bUnrl  children  enjoy  especially,  and  hall  the  special  exercises  took  place, 
ido  remarkably  well.  The    children    sang    surprisingly    well 

The  speiimg  match  between  six  boys  and   and  entered  with  spirit  into  the  read- 
six   girKs   was   exceedmgly    mteresting.    and     i„^     ^nd     «n«lH^P-     «vorr.l<.o<=      ot^H     ^o_ 
tne   spectators   encouraged    the    young   stu- 
llttle    entertainment  (dents  with  applause.     Much  to  the  chagrin 


It    was    a    charmin_ 
that  the  children   of   the  Kindergarten  for  of   the   girls   and    the   unconcealed   triumph 
the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  gave  yesterday  jof  the  boys,   the  latter  won. 
afternoon  at  that  Institution,  in  connection  ;     The     word     "rheumatism' 


of    the    ladies    visiting 


with    the    reception 
committee.         * 

Probably  thel  most  interesting  number  on 
the  programjne,  which  was  printed  in 
raised  letters?  on  heavy  red  paper,  was  the 
last  which  read  "Games  on  the  Green." 

When  this  was  reached,  the  sightless 
youngsters,  who  had  been  singing  very 
sweetly    and    reading    very    nicely,    rushed 


proved     the 


Waterloo  of  the  very  best  girl  speller 
her    most   worthy    rival    on 
succeeded 


and 


ing  and  spelling  exercises,  and  es- 
pecially into  a  "musical  game,"  which 
was  given  in  illustration  of  the  way 
the  little  people  are  taught  to  under- 
stand music. 

A  spelling  match  between  six  boys 


Bn,.o»»r!„ri   ,„    „..„i,-        ..        ^^f'^  "^oys    Side  and    SIX    girls   was    exceedingly    mter- 

succeeded    in    spelling    "scenery"    correctly,  gstins     and   the   snectators    enconraepd 

when    three   of   his    companions   spelled   it  f^"'^^'   ^°°  ^^^,  spectators   encouraged 

"seenerV,"    "seanerv"    and    "senry "  ^he    young    students      with      applause. 

The    children    in 'the    match,    In    spite  'of  ^^^ch   to   the   chagrin   of   the   girls   and 

their    affliction,     spelled     far     better     than  the    unconcealed    triumph    of    the    boys 

mos5t    children    in    the    public    schools,    and  the   latter   won. 

difficult  words  at  that.     Had  their  teacher  After      the      indoor    exercises    there 

out  of  doors  to  their  play  grounds  and  apJ  not    asked    for    the    unfamiliar    words    of  were    "sames       on      the    oreen  "       Thp 

parently  unconscious  that  they  were   bein^  "rheumatism"   and   "scenery,"   the  spelling 

watched  by  the  visitors,   entered  into  theiu  matcli    < duld   easily   have   lasted   for  hours. 

plays   with   a   vim    equal   to   that   of   seeing 


criildren.  Little  blind  boys  and  girls  ran 
races  along  a  specially  prepared  track, 
holding  all  the  time  to  little  attachmentsi 
so  arranged  on  wires  as  to  prevent  their 
getting  out  of  the  course,  played  on  see- 
saws, and  "slid  the  slides."  as  one  droll 
little  fellow  called  the  process  of  sliding! 
down  a  polished  trough,  which  at  its  top 
was  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 

Little  blind  boys  as  active  as  the  mascu- 
line juveniles  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  kin- 
dergarten are  as  prone  to  wear  out  the 
seats  of  their  knickerbockers  as  their 
more  fortunate  brothers,  so  to  do  away 
with    this    difficulty    without    spoiling    the 


sightless  children  rushed  out  of  doors 
to  their  playgrounds  and,  apparently 
***  jt.  fT!f  ^  .«-<.«*^t*A4'"°^°°^'^i°^s  that  they  were  being 
Bl^Stfilt  mtRlilTCtyHl'^^*^'^^'^  ^^  *^^  visitors,  entered  into 
gag..2;.;f^s_^;^.^^.^^..j-^ -~^their   play   with   enthusiasm   equal    to 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1908  that  of   seeing  children.     Little  blind 

boys  and  girls  ran  races  along  a  spe- 
EXHIBITION     BY     BLIND     CHILDREIcially    prepared   track,    played    on    the 

see-saws,  and  "slid  the  slides,"  as  one 

Pupils  at  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plaildroll  little  fellow  called  the  process  of 

ou        T>      li      i  o       ■  1  'r-o;^;.,^-      sliding  down  a  polished  trough,  which 
Show  Results  of  Special  Training      ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^.^^  f^^  ^^.^^ 

the   ground.      Other   amusements    also 

Many   features   made   a  most   varied    pro  occupied    them. 


gramme  of  exercises  for  the  exhibition  inci- 
fun,  the  thoughtful  matrons  provide"  each  dental  to  the  annual  reception  at  the  Kin- 
lad  with  a  small  square  of  carpet  which  dergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  on 
the  boys  use  as  a  sort  of  cushion  on  the  Monday  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
slide.  ladies'  visiting  committee,  made  up  of  Mrs. 

The  girls  like  their  roller  coasters  bet-  Larz  Anderson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mr». 
ter  than  anything,  unle.ss  It  be  a  sort  of  jq^^^  chipman  Gray,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren, 
merry-go-round,  on  which  they  have  all  ^^^  Brooks  Adams,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks, 
sorts  of  fun.  In  little  low  carts  the  girls  ^j.^^  g,,^^  Bullard,  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Cool- 
coast  down  a  wooden  Incline,  and  they  en-  ^^^^  g  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Harris 
Joy    It    immensely. Livermore,     Mrs.    W.     R.     Livermore.    Mrs. 

Before    the    exercises     In     the    hall,     the  Charles   B.    Perkins,    Miss   Annie    E.    Ward, 

guests    were    taken    into    the    school    rooms  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Mrs.  George  H. 

to    see    the    children    at    work,    and    to    in-  Monks, 

spect  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Guests  were  shown  through  the  different 
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Saturday,  April  25,  19'  - 

PERKINS     INSTITLi'iON     ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  has  heen  issued  for  the 
year  1907  and  recounts  a  truly  success- 
ful year  for  the  institution.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  in  all  the  de- 
partments was  317.  The  enrollment 
in  the  kindergarten  department,  which 
is  located  ot  Jamaica  Plain,  included 
thirty-five  boys  in  the  kindergarten 
and  twenty-nine  in  the  primary  and 
thirty  girls  in  the  kindergarten  and 
thirty-one  in  the  primary. 

The  report  shows  in  an  appreciative 
way  the  beneficial  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  director,  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  who  has  rounded 
out  a  year  in  office  with  signal  success 
and  has  already  begun  the  work  of  re- 
construction which  is  now  needed  by. 
the  school,  and  which,  under  his  guid- 
ance and  eflBciency  is  .bound  to  come. 

The  report  is  very  full  and  compre- 
hensive and  contains  much  interesting 
and  encouraging  information  regard- 
ing this  most  notable  of  Massachu- 
setts'  educational    institutions. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  IVIassacliusetts  Scliooi  tor  the  Blind. 


South  Boston, 


1908. 


The  great  work  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the  education  of  the  blind  has  been  nobly 
supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  for  younger  children 
upon  a  liberal  basis  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  So  great  was  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
ably  seconded  by  the  help  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  that  the  gifts  and  legacies 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  secured  by  them  have  of  late  years  been  mostly 
restricted  to  the  use  of  the  kindergarten.  By  the  receipt  of  a  large  legacy 
last  autumn  the  kindergarten  is  now  endowed  for  all  needs  of  the  near  future. 

The  upper  school  at  South  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  in  need 
of  funds.  It  is  barely  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  is  overcrowded, 
without  room  for  playgrounds,  inconvenient  for  administration,  incapable  of 
adaptation  to  the  standard  of  modern  schools  for  the  blind,  hampered  by  a 
high  building  with  many  stairs  and  not  fire-proof.  Dr.  Howe  contemplated 
its  removal  to  the  country  and  actually  inspected  various  sites  with  that 
object  in  view.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Trustees  that  it  must  be 
moved  to  better  quarters  as  soon  as  possible. 

Economy  and  efficiency  of  management  will  ultimately  necessitate  the 
bringing  together  of  both  departments.  Any  such  change  of  the  kindergarten, 
when  found  necessary,  can  be  made  with  funds  now  in  hand. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Trustees,  deeply  grateful  for  your  past 
aid  to  the  kindergarten,  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask  for  further  gifts 
at  the  present  time  to  that  department;  but  the  very  children  who  have 
enjoyed  modern  advantages  there,  pass,  while  still  of  tender  years,  to  the 
higher  school  at  South  Boston,  where  there  is  now  need  as  urgent  as  that 
which  stirred  Mr.  Anagnos  twenty-one  years  ago  to  devote  his  untiring 
energies  to  the  little  children. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  to  continue  your  assistance  to 
these  children  after  their  promotion  by  sending  your  gift,  and  urging  others 
to  do  the  same,  to  the  corporation  without  restrictions  of  any  sort,  so  that 
it  may  be  applied  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  and  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  The  expenses  of  the  proposed  development  will  be  large  and 
we  shall  be  very  grateful  for  donations  large  or  small. 

This  appeal  is  made  after  consultation  with  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee to  the  kindergarten  and  with  their  hearty  approval. 

For  the  Trustees, 


Secretary. 
For  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Kindergarten, 

Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 

President. 

I  trust  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a  prompt  and  generous  response 
from  the  friends  of  the  blind  and  the  lovers  of  humanity. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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1.IND  boy: 

NOVEL  ATHLETIC  MEET 


EDWARD  RAY  TAKING  THE  HIGH    JUMP    IM    PRACTICE. 


Tomorrow,  on  the  grounds  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
there  will  be  held  probably  the  queerest 
track  meet  ever  held  in  this  state,  when 
the  blind  boys  from  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  So.  Boston,  will  run  50-yd 
dashes,  throw  the  shot  and  jump  higii  and 
broad  jumps.  ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  games  the  re- 
sults will  be  telegraphed  immediately  to 
Columbus,  O.,  as  will  the  results  from  15 
other  similar  meets  held  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  results 
t'rdm  the  different  schools  will  then  be 
compared  and  the.  winners  announced  by 
telegraph. 

The  Perkins  Institute  boys  are  confident 
that  when  the  results  come  back  their 
wins  will  be  enough  to  capture  for  them 
the  championship  banner. 

With  that  determination  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  they  have  donned  their  track 
suits  and  on  their  grounds  in  the  back  of 
the  South  Boston  instiiution,  have  prac- 
ticed  faithfully   at  the  various   sports. 

The  idea  of  having  outdoor  track  sports 
for  the  blind  is  new  to  this  state,  but  un- 
der the  encouragement  and  direction  of 
Supt.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  institute  it  has 
progressed  rapidly  until  the  boys  now  have 
a  team  which  would  make  a  dangerous 
rival  to  any  high  school  in  the  city. 

The  movement  for  track  sports  for  the 
blind  began  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  two  years 
ago  where  since  that  time  the  school  for 
the  blind  there  has  had  a  successful  track 
team. 

The  idea,  although  admitted  by  teachers 
!  of  the  blind  to  be  of  immeasurable  benefit 
to  the  boy.«.  was  at  first  declared  to  be  im- 
practical on  account  of  the  many  obvious 
difficulties.  But  wlien  Louisville  demon- 
sti-ated  that  It  could  be  done  other  schools 
took  it  up  with  equal  success. 

The  proposition  was  tlien  advanced  to 
have  atlilelic  contests  between  the  schools. 
The  expense  of  transportation  between  the 


schools  was  too  great  to  allow  this.  But 
at  a  meeting  of  men  interested  in  the 
movement,  held  at  Columbus.  C,  last 
month  an  a.^soclation  was  formed  called 
the  National  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Blind.  Out  of  the  40  schools  throughout 
the  country  16  immediately  joined. 

As  a  concord  meet  was  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  it  was  decided  to 
have  simultaneous  meets  and  use  the  tele- 
graph. 

Of  courSc  this  method  does  not  give  all 
an  equal  chance,  but  no  grumbling  lias 
been  heard  from  the  local  boys,  although 
their  track  facilities  are  among  the  poor- 
est. 

In  speaking  of  the  enthuslasrh  which  the 
boys  are  showing,  Supt.  Allen  said:  "I 
never  saw  anything  like  it  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  boys.  You  see  this  is  some- 
thing which  gives  them  confidence  in  them- 
seh-es,  and  the  idea  that  they  can  perform 
athletic  feats  as  well  as  other  hoys,  has 
had  a  really  wonderful  effect  upon  them." 

At  lirst  the  boys  were  a  little  awkward 
at  throwing  the  shot  and  sprinting.  They 
had  laeen  used  to  jumping  in  their  gym- 
nasium. 

For  the  sprinters  wires  were  strung  the 
length  of  the  track  with  a  handle  attached 
which  the  runner  grasps  and  which  move.s 
along  the  wire  as  lie  runs.  This  Is  the 
best  plan  that  has  been  devised,  but  it 
retards  the  runner.  Even  with  this  lian- 
dicap  the  boys  do  the  ,'50  yards  in  seven 
seconds,  and  this  in  sneakers  on  a  con- 
crete track. 

In  the  shot  put  they  use  the  12  lb.  shot 
and   make  a   distance   of  about   32   feet. 

The  high  jump  calls  for  the  greatest 
skill,  as  the  jumper  has  to  guess  how  high 
the  bar  Is  and  when  to  jump.  This  diffi- 
culty they  overcome  so  easily  that  one 
would  not  suspect  by  watching  them  that 
thoy  do  not  see  the  bar. 

In  taking  the  high  jump  the  boys  first 
feel  how  high  the  bar  is  and  then  meas- 
ure off  their  favorite  pace. 
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The  National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

FIRST  OUTDOOR  CONTEST, 
Saturday,  May   16th,   1908. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Events  held  at  its  department, 

Day  and  Perkins  Streets,  Jamaica  Plain, 

beginning  at  2.30  p.  m. 

John  H.  Wright,  Physical  Director. 


Shot  Put  (12  lbs.) 

NAME. 

WILLIAM   CARRAGHER 
JAMES  MORANG 
EDWARD   RAY 
FREDERICK  VIGGERS 

Standing  Broad  Jump. 

WILLIAM,  CARRAGHER 
ROY  CLOUKIA 

WILLIAM  Mcdonough 

EDWARD  RAY 
FREDERICK  VIGGERS 

Standing  High  Jump. 

WILLIAM   CARRAGHER 
ROY  CLOUKIA 
WILLIAM   HOLBROOK 
JAMES   MORANG 
EDWARD   RAY 
FREDERICK  VIGGERS 

Three  Standing  Jumps. 

WILLIAM   CARRAGHER 
ROY   CLOUKIA 
WILLIAM   McDONOUGH 
JAMES   MORANG 
EDWARD   RAY 

Running  Broad  Jump. 

WILLIAM  CARRAGHER 
ROY  CLOUKIA 
JOHN  FITZPATRICK 
MATTHEW   MAHONEY 
JAMES   MORANG 
EDWARD  RAY 


50  Yds.  Dash. 

NAME. 

JOSEPH   BOUTIN 
JAMES   MORANG 
ROY  CLOUKIA 
LEWIS  DODGE 
ALLEN  GORDON 
EDWARD   RAY 
FREDERICK  VIGGERS 
MATTHEW   MAHONEY 


FooibaU  Throw. 

WILLIAM   CARRAGHER 
ROY  CLOUKIA 
LEWIS  DODGE 
HAROLD   DEMING 
WILLIAM   McDONOUGH 
JAMES   MORANG 
EDWARD  RAY 
FREDERICK  VIGGERS 


50  Yds.  Three  Legged  Race. 

COLLINS  HAWKINS 
OLIN  ROBERTSON 
PAUL  TOBIN 
JOSEPH   DEVINE 


50  Yds.  Sack  Race. 

COLLINS   HAWKINS 
OLIN  ROBERTSON 
PAUL  TOBIN 
JOSEPH   DEVINE 


N.  B. — In  case  of  storm    on    Saturday,  this    program    will    be  carried 
out  on  the  next  fair  day. 
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MONDAY,    MAY   18,    1908 


BLIXD     PUPILS     AS      ATHLETES 

Boys  of  the  Perkins  lustltntion  Made 
•Creditable  Marlis  in  tlie  Jiatlonol 
Contests 

When  a  blind  boy  runs  Hfty  yards  in 
less  than  seven  seconds:,  or  makes  a 
standing  high  jump  of  four  feet  and 
more,  without  being  able  to  see  the  bar, 
he  is  entitled  to  full  credit^  for  a  remark- 
able performance.  These  are  only  two 
of  the  events  participated  in  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  Wind  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain.  Th.s  meet  was  one  of  six- 
teen held  In  other  cities  throughout  the 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  The  records  of  each  meet 
were  forwarded  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, with  headquarters  at  Columbus, 
O.,  and  when  all  have  been  compared  and 
graded  the  winner  of  the  prize  cup  for 
the  best  all-round  showing  will  be  an- 
anounced,  probably  the  middle  of  the 
current  week. 

The  results  here  were  as  follows: 
ShotDUt   (12   Dounds)— Won  by   ^ederick  VIz- 

gers.   81  ft.   11  In.;  James  Morang,   second;   Ed- 
ward Ray,   third. 

Standing   Broad  Junip 
ragher.   8  ft.   6%  Ir 

Edward  Ray,   third.  „..,,.  « 

Standing  High  Jump— Won  by  William  Car- 
ragher,  4  ft.  %  In.;  Frederick  Vlggers,  second; 
Roy  Cloukla,  third.  ,,,.         _ 

Three  Standing  Jumps— Won  by  William  Car- 
ragher,  25  ft.  7%  In.;  James  Morang,  second,  ia 
ft.   SVi   in. ;  Edward  Ray,   third,   24  ft.  8%    In. 

Running  Broad  Jump— Won  by  James  Mora,ng, 
15  ft.  4  in.;  Edward  Ray,  second,  14  ft.  %  va..; 
John  Fltzpatrlck,   third,  13  ft.  6%  in. 

Fifty-Yard  Dash— Won  by  James  Morang,  ft 
3-6s. ;  Joseph  Boutin,   second. 

Football  Throw- Won  by  Edward  Ray,  84  ft. 
4%  in.;  Frederick  Vlggers,  second,  80  ft.  6%  In.; 
James  Morang,   third,  65  ft.   2%  In. 

TUiree-Legged  Race — Won  by  Collins  Hawkins 
and  Paul  Tobin. 

Sack  Race,  50  Yards— Won  by  Collins  Hawkins, 
14  1-5S.;  J  "— h  Devlne,  second;  Paul  Tobln, 
third. 


ped  children  in  the-race  of  life,  l»umanlty 
at  large  will  rejoice. 

While  so  much  is  being  done  to  allevi- 
ate irremediable  blindness  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  earnest  workers  are 
striving  to  prevent  much  unnecessary 
future  loss  of  sight.  The  exhibit  of  the 
Blind  Babies'  Home  in  the  New  York 
Mothers'  Show  is  arousing  wide  interest 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Seward,  the  head  of 
the  institution,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
much  blindness  "is  due  to  lack  of  atten- 
tion or  carelessness  at  the  baby's  birth. 
But  the  Board  of  Health  has  awakened 
to  this  thoughtless  neglect*  of  parents 
and  nurses  and  is  trying  to  correct  the 
conditions  that  make  the  necessity  for 
hlind  babies'  homes."  May  a  good  cause 
prosper  and  the  afflicted  be  fewer  in  the 

THE    NEW8 

Saturday,  May  23,  1908. 
BLIND  ATHLETES   COMPETE. 


...r  -Won   by   William    Car- 
Frederick  Vlggers,  second; 


TUESDAY,   MAY   19,   1908 


TEE  BLIND  IN  ATHLETICS 


It  Dr.  Howe  and  Michael  Anagnos  could 
have  been  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  last  Saturday  after- 
noon they  would  have  seen  a  sight  to 
rejoice  their  hearts.  Not  only  In  Jamaica  ^^  their  respective  homes,  the  events 
Plain,    but   in    fifteen   other   cities   of   the    being  identical  in  each  instance.     The 


Last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the 
grounds  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  an  event  of  unusual  interest  and 
unique  character  took  place,  it  being 
one  of  a  group  of  athletic  contests  by 
blind  pupils  held  at  the  satne  tim^  in 
various  states  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution had  ever  participated  in  the 
interstate  athletic  tournament  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
occasion.  The  events  were  nine  in 
number  and  the  participants  were 
brought  to  the  Jamaica  Plains  grounds 
in  a  special  car  from  South  Boston,  ac- 
companied by  the  Institution  band, 
while  a  good  number  of  interested 
spectators  witnessed  the  events  in 
which  the  athletes,  even  though  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  sight,  acquitted 
themselves  most  creditably. 

This  interstate  tournament  was  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  National  Ath- 
letic Association  for  the  Blind,  and  six- 
teen teams,  from  as  many  different 
schools  in  different  states,  participated 


United  States,  blind  students  held  an  ath- 
letic field  day.  The  National  Athletic 
Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  offered 
a  cup,  the  winner  of  which  will  be  made 
known  in  a  few  days,  when  all  the  results 
have  been  received  and  graded.  For  the 
shot  put,  the  standing  broad  and  high 
jumps,  the  fifty-yard  dash  and  other  sports, 
these  blind  boys  made  creditable  showings. 

The  mental  progress  of  many  blind  stu- 
dents, of  whom  Helen  Keller  has  been  such 
a  notable  example,  while  rousing  the  deep- 
est admiration,  is  if  anything  less  astonish- 
ing than  these  athletic  feats.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  believing  that  the  dep- 
rivation of  certain  senses  accentuates  the 
capacity  of  others.  Useful  products  of  the 
manual  labor  of  students  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  long  have  been  familiar  as  have 
many  of  their  other  varied  accomplishments, 
but  a  shot  put  and  a  fifty-yard  dash!  It. 
would  seem  less  a  miracle  for  some  wonder 
touch  to  give  vision  to  those  sightless  eyes 
than  that  blind  boys  could  be  taught  to 
enjoy  vigorous  athletic  exercise. 

Saturday's  meet  was  the  first  event  of 
what  the  National  Athletic  Association 
hopes  to  make  an  annual  feature  In  the 
year's  school  routine  all  over  the  coun- 
try. If  It  makes  In  the  least  particular 
— as  it  surely  must — for  the  greater 
health  and  happiness  of  these  handicap- 


results  of  each  contest  were  tele- 
graphed to  Columbus,  Ohio,  head- 
quarters of  the  Association,  where,  af- 
ter all  the  schools  had  been  heard 
from  the  three  prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  winners. 
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